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Or all the Slavic languages, the Bohemian dialect with its 
literature is the only one which can, in the mind of the evangeli- 
cal theologian, excite a more than general interest. Not so 
much indeed by its own nature, in which it differs little from 
the other Slavic languages; but by those remarkable circum- 
stances, which in the night of a degenerate Catholicism, made 
the Bohemian tongue, with the exception of the voice of Wick- 
life, the first organ of truth. Wickliffe’s influence, however great 
and decided it may have been, was nevertheless limited to the 
theologians and literati of the age; his voice did not find that 
responding echo among the common people, which alone is able 
to give life to abstract doctrines. It was in Bohemia, that the 
spark first blazed up into a lively fame, which a century later 
spread an enlightening fire over all Europe. ‘The names of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague can never perish; although less 
success has made them less current than those of Luther and 
Melancthon. In no language of the world has the Bible been 
studied with more zeal and devotion; no nation has ever been 
more willing to seal their claims upon the Word of God with 
their blood. The long contests of the Bohemians for liberty of 
conscience, and their final destruction, present one of the most 
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heart-rending tragedies to be found in human history. Not less 
ready to maintain their convictions with the pen than with the 
sword, the theological literature of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
the first twenty years of the seventeenth centuries, is of an ex- 
tent, with which that of no other Slavic language can be com- 
pared. It is true, however, that most of these productions bear 
decidedly the stamp of the period in which they were written. 
Dictated by the polemical spirit of the age, and for the most part 
directed by one protestant party against another, there is very 
little to be found in them to gratify the Christian, or from which 
the theological student of the present day could derive any other 
than historical instruction. On the other hand, while the theo- 
logical literature of all the other Slavic nations is almost exclu- 
sively limited to sermons, catechisms, prayer-books, and other 
devotional exercises, among the Bohemians alone do we meet 
with exegetical researches and interpretations, founded on a sci- 
entific examination of the original text of the Scriptures. 

Having thus acknowledged the claims of the theologian 
first, we must add, that other departments of the Bohemian lit- 
erature are equally rich, and most of them cultivated with a bet- 
ter taste. There is indeed hardly any science or art, in which 
the Bohemians have not to boast of eminent names. But the 
talent for which this nation is the most distinguished, is that of 
music. A fondness for music and a natural gift to execute it, is in- 
deed common to all Slavic nations ; but whilst their talent is most- 
ly confined to a susceptible ear, and a skill in imitating,—for the 
Russians and Poles possess some celebrated musical performers, 
though very few distinguished composers,—the talent of the Bo- 
hemian is of a far higher order. He unites the spirit of harmo- 
ny which characterizes the Germans, with the sweet gift of mel- 
ody belonging to the Italians, and thus seems to be the true ideal 
of a complete musician. A great part of the most eminent 
names among German composers are Bohemians by birth ; and 
there is hardly any thing which strikes the American and Eng- 
lish traveller in that beautiful region more, than the generality of 
a gift so seldom met with in their own countries. 

Bohemia, until the sixth century, was inhabited by a Celtic 
race, the Boii. After them the country was called Boitohe- 
mum, i. e. home of the Boii; in German still Boheim.! The 
Boii were driven to the south-west by the Markomanns ; the 
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1 More generally contracted into Béhmen. 
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Markomanns were conquered by the Lombards. After the 
downfall of the great kingdom of Thuringia, in the middle of the 
sixth century, Slavic nations pushed forward into Germany, and 
the T'chekhes settled in Bohemia, where an almost deserted 
country offered them little or no resistance.’ The Tchekhes, 
a Slavic race, came from Belo-Chrobatia, as the region north 
of the Carpathian range was then called.2, Their name has 
been usually explained from that of their chief, Tchekh; but 
Dobrovsky more satisfactorily derives it from Ceti, ¢7ti, to begin, 
to be the first ; according to him Tchekhes signifies much the 
same as Front-Slavi.2 The whole person of Tchekh has rather 
a mythological than a historical foundation. The whole history 
of this period, indeed, is so intimately interwoven with poetical 
legends, and mythological traditions, that it seems impossible at 
the present time to distinguish real facts from poetical ornaments. 
The hero of the ancient chronicles Samo, the just Krok, Libus- 
sa the wise and beautiful, and the husband of her choice, the 
peasant Perzmislas, all move in a circle of poetical fiction. 
There is, however, no doubt that there is an historical founda- 
tion for all these persons; for tradition only expands and em- 
bellishes, but rarely, if ever, invents. 

What we have said in our introduction, in regard to the ves- 
tiges of an early cultivation of the Slavic nations in general, must 
be applied to the Tchekhes particularly.* The courts of jus- 
tice in which the just Krok and his daughter presided, and which 
the chronicles describe to us, present indeed a wonderful mix- 
ture of the sacred forms of a well-organized society, and of that 
patriarchical ‘relation, which induced the dissenting parties to 
yield with childlike submission to the arbitrary decisions of the 
prince’s wisdom. According to the chronicles, so early as A. 
D. 722, Libussa kept a pisak, or clerk, literally writer ; and 
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2 The country along the banks of the Vistula. According to oth- 
er writers, Belo-Chrobatia was the name of the country on both sides 
of the Carpathian chain. In some old chronicles the Tchekhes are 
said to have come from Croatia, which induced more modern histo- 
rians to suppose them to have emigrated from the present Croatia ; 
others suppose that under this name Chrobatia was understood. 


3 In his essay Ueber den Ursprung des Namen Cech, Prague and 
Vienna, 1782. In his later works he confirms this opinion ; see Ge- 
schichte der béhmischen Sprache und alien Lateratur, Prague, 1818, p. 
65. 


* See above, p. 333, 347. 
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her prophecies were written down in Slavic characters. The 
same princess is said to have founded Prague. A considerable 
number of Bohemian poems, some of which have been only re- 
cently discovered, are evidently derived from the pagan period. 
Libussa’s choice of the country yeoman Perzmislas for her hus- 
band, in preference to her noble suitors, indicates the early ex- 
istence of a free and independent peasantry. All these scatter- 
ed features are however insufficient to give us a distinct picture 
of this early period ; and here, as among all other Slavic nations, 
history commences only with the introduction of Christianity. 
The small states originally founded by the Tchekhes, were first 
united into one dukedom during the last years of Perzmislas ; 
while under his son Nezamysl, in the year 752, they are said to 
have first distributed the lands in fee, and to have given to the 
whole community a constitutional form. 

The name of Boii, Bohemians, was transferred to the 
Tchekhes 24 the neighbouring nations. ‘They continued to call 
themselves T’chekhes, as they do even now. The Moravians, 


a nearly related Slavie race, who probably came to these re- 


, at the same time with the Tchekhes, called themselves 
orawéik,* from Morawa, morass, a name frequently repeated 


4 In writing Russian and Servian names, we have adapted our 
orthography to the English rules of pronunciation, so far namely 
as English letters are able to express sounds partly unknown to all 
but Slavic nations. ‘The Poles and Bohemians however, who use the 
same characters as the English, have a right to expect that in writing 
their national names ia the English language, their orthography 
should be preserved ; just as it is in the case of the French, Spaniards, 
Italians, etc. No English writer would change French or Spanish 
names according to the English principles of pronunciation. We con- 
sequently alter letters only in cases where otherwise a foreigner, unac- 
quainted with the Bohemian language, would find an absolute impos- 
sibility of pronouncifig them correctly ; following in this the example 
of most German writers, and of those Bohemian authors who write 
in German. Thus we put ¢ for the consonant j, which the Bohemian 
uses, with a shade of pronunciation inexpressible by letters, for the 
voweli; thus above, Morawcik instead of Morawéjk, etc. A few 
words Will be sufficient to explain what else may be peculiar in their 
way of expressing sounds familiar to other nations ; thus ¢ is pronounc- 
6d tch; S8=sh; Zthe same sound softer; f =r followed by a soft 
sibilant ; cis in every case pronounced like ts ; hence Janocky must 
be pronounced Janotsky ; Rokycana, Rokytsana ; Ctibor, T'stibor, ete. 
The vowels a, e, i, y, are every where to be pronounced as in father, 


they, machine, frisky. 
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in Slavic countries. Until A. D. 1029 they were as a people 
entirely separated from the Bohemians. They had formed dif- 
ferent petty states; their chiefs were called Knjazi, like those 
of their eastern brethren. The ancient Moravia however 
spread far beyond the limits of the present country of this 
name, and extended deep into Hungary. Hence this portion of 
the Slavic race was also generally comprised under the name of 
the Pannonic Slavi. We have shown above, in the history of 
the Old Slavonic language, that Moravia, then for a short peri- 
od a powerful kingdom, was the principal theatre of Methodius’ 
exertions. As at this time Christianity had been already intro- 
duced into these regions, and the kings Rostislav and Svatapluk, 
as well as most of their subjects, were already baptized, it is very 
probable, that they were induced by motives of policy to send 
to Constantinople for a christian teacher. Oppressed by the 
Germans, the usurpations of whose emperors were in a certain 
measure sanctioned by the chair of Rome, they desired to se- 
cure for themselves in the Byzantine court a powerful ally. 
After the dissolution of the Moravian kingdom in A. D. 1029, 
the present Moravia fell to Bohemia; was separated from it re- 
peatedly in the course of the following centuries ; and at length, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, became together 
with this kingdom an ingredient part of the Austrian states. 
The Moravians were among the earliest Slavic tribes convert- 
ed to Christianity. As early as the seventh century a consid- 
erable portion of them were baptized by German priests. It was 
however not before the first half of the ninth century, that the 
first christian missionaries entered Bohemia. In the year 845, 
fourteen Bohemian princes were baptized at Ratisbon. In the 
year 894 the duke Borzivog, the head of the nation, received 
baptism ; but his successors went back to idolatry, and with them 
the greatest part of the people. Christianity was not firmly es- 
tablished in these regions before the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury. At this time, the Slavic liturgy introduced by Methodius 
into Moravia, was already in some measure, by the indefatigable 
exertions of the Roman-German priesthood, superseded by the 
Latin worship. Thus it never was established in Bohemia; with 
the exception of a few churches, attached to convents founded 
expressly in memory of the Slavic saints, Jerome, Cyril, and 
Methodius. ‘Their inmates however were expelled in favour of 
German-Bohemian monks, or they died; and with them disap~ 
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ate: every vestige of the innovations of Cyril and Methodius. 
ence the Old Slavic language and the noble translation of the 
Bible extant in it, have exercised only an inconsiderable influ- 
ence on the Bohemian idiom.® 

Bohemia, under the sovereignty of her dukes, and from A. D. 
1198 under that of kings, was independent of the German em- 
pire, or at least did not belong to itscircles; it recognized how- 
ever a kind of sovereignty in that powerful neighbour, and the 
kings of Bohemia deemed it an honour to belong to the seven 
Electors, who chose the worldly head of Christianity. In the 
year 1306, the last male descendant of Perzmislas was murder- 
ed. His house had reigned in Bohemia in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, although the kingdom was properly not hereditary, but 
elective, like Germany, Hungary and Poland. After a short in- 
terval, the crown of Bohemia fell by succession to the house of 
Luxemburg, and thus became several times united with the Ro- 
man imperial crown. Under the emperor Charles 1V, Bohe- 
mia rose to the summit of its lustre. It was he who founded, 
A. D. 1348, the university of Prague, the first Slavic institution 
of that description.® Under his successor, Wenceslaus, the war 
of the Hussites began. In the year 1457, the Bohemians main- 
tained their right of election by placing George Podiebrad, a Bo- 
hemian, on the throne. The wisdom and equity of this individual 
justified their choice. In A. D. 1527, Ferdinand I, archduke 
of Austria, was elected king, and from that time the Bohemians 
have never again been able to detach themselves from Austria ; 
with the exception of a short interval, during which the unfor- 
tunate palatine Frederic, known in the history of the thirty years’ 
war, was placed on theirthrone. During the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and the first half of the seventeenth, centuries, Bohemia was al- 
most without interruption the theatre of bloody wars and con- 
tests in behalf of their religious liberties. Then came the aw- 
ful stillness of death, which reigned for more than an hundred 

5 On the fate of the Old Slavic liturgy and language in Bohemia, 
see Dobrovsky’s Geschichte der bhm. Sprache, etc. pp. 46—64. 

6 According to the Pole Soltykowicz, Casimir the Great laid the 
foundation of the high school of Cracow, as early as A. D. 1347 ; but 
it is certain, that this institution was not organized before 1400; 
whilst the papal privilege granted for the University of Prague is dat- 
ed A. D. 1347, and the imperial charter in A. D. 1348. Jerome of 
Prague, one of its most celebrated professors, was invited to Cracow in 
1409 to assist in the organization of that institution. 
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years over this exhausted, agonized country. For its revival 
and its present comparatively flourishing condition, it is indebt- 
ed to its own rich natural resources, and to the wiser policy and 
milder dispositions of the more recent Austrian sovereigns. 

The Bohemian language is the common property not only of 
the Bohemians and the Moravians, constituting together about 
three and a half millions in number, but also of nearly two 
millions of Slovaks, those venerable remains of the ancient Sla- 
vic settlements between the Carpathian mountains and the riv- 
ers Theiss and Danube. This people, so nearly related to the 
Tchekhes, occupy the whole north-western part of Hungary, and 
are besides this, scattered over that whole kingdom. They 
speak indeed a dialect or rather several dialects, essentially dif- 
ferent from the language spoken in Bohemia and Moravia ; but 
the circumstance of their having, since the Reformation, chosen 
the Bohemian for their literary language, amalgamates their con- 
tributions to literature with those of the Bohemians, and gives 
them an equal right to the productions of these latter. 

Of all the modern Slavic languages, the Bohemian was the 
first cultivated. ‘T'wo bishops of Merseburg, Boso towards the 
middle of the tenth century, and Werner at the close of the 
eleventh, as also fifty years later another German priest, Bruno, 
were above all active in promoting the holy cause of Christiani- 
ty by religious instruction. ‘The application of Latin characters 
to Slavic words had been long since familiar to the German 
priesthood ; inasmuch as very early attempts had been made to 
convert the subjugated Slavic tribes, scattered through the north 
of Germany. 

They now were applied to the Bohemian, so far as writing 
was requisite for religious instruction. According to the old 
chronicles, there were even some regular schools erected in 
those early times, one at Budec, near Prague, and another some- 
what later in Prague itself, where Latin was taught. Be this as 
it may, the Latin and German languages had an early influence 
on the formation of the Bohemian. Many foreign words were 
adopted and amalgamated with the language; still more were 
formed from native roots, after the model of those two idioms. 
In later times this capacity of the Bohemian has been greatly 
improved ; it being one of the few languages which, in philoso- 
phy, theology and jurisprudence, have not borrowed their termin- 
ology from the Latins and Greeks, but formed their own technical 
expressions for ideas received only in part from other nations. The 
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extraordinary refinement of the Bohemian verb we have mention- 
ed in our characteristic of the Slavic languages in general.* In 
respect to free and independent construction, it approaches the 
Latin; by its richness in conjunctions it differs essentially from 
the Russian, and is able to imitate the Greek in all its lighter 
shades. Thus it yields neither in copiousness nor in pliability, 
neither in clearness nor in precision, to any other Slavic lan- 
guage ; while in respect to lexical and grammatical cultivation 
it is superior to all of them. The Bohemian alone of all the 
Slavic languages, has hitherto succeeded in imitating perfectly 
the classic metres; although the same degree of capacity for 
them is acknowledged in the Southern-Slavic dialects. 

After so much well deserved praise, we must also mention 
that in respect to sound, the reproach of harshness and want of 
euphony has been made with more justice to none of the Slavic 
tongues. It is true, that all the reasons by which we have above 
seen the Slavic languages in general defended,t apply with equal 
weight to the Bohemian in particular. It appears also, that this 
apparent harshness is more a production of modern times than a 
necessary ingredient of the original language ; for the ancient 
Bohemian of legends and popular songs, sounds by far more 
melodious, and the dialects spoken by the Slovaks, which are 
kindred to the Old Bohemian, are full of vowels, and are even 
distinguished from the other Slavic tongues by diphthongs. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that the accumulation of con- 
sonants, in which the Bohemian surpasses by far not the Polish, 
but the southern and eastern languages, and its peculiar prefer- 
ence of the vowels e and i over the fuller sounding a, 0, u, do 
not add to the euphony of the language ; although it seems sin- 
gular to bring forward such a reproach against a people so dis- 
tinguished for their musical talent. 

The history of the Bohemian literature may be divided into 
five periods. 

The first comprises the whole interval from our first knowl- 
edge of the Tchekhes to the influence of Huss; or from A. D. 
550 to A. D. 1400. 

The second period comprises a full century, from Huss to the 
general diffusion of the art of printing. 

The third period, the golden age of the Bohemian literature, 
— about the same interval, and extends to the battle at 
the White Mountain, A. D. 1620. 


* See above, p. 339, 340. me + See p. 343. 
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The fourth period, extends from the battle at the White 
Mountain to the revival of litereture in 1774—1780. 

The fifth period, covers the interval from 1780 to the present 
time. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


From the first settlement of the Tchekhes, A. D. 550, to John Huss, A. D. 1400. 


Of the language of the Tchekhes as it existed when they first 
settled in Bohemia, nothing is left, except the names they gave 
to the rivers, mountains, and towns, and those of their first chiefs. 
All these names entitle us to conclude, that their language was 
then essentially the same as at the present time, though more 
nearly approaching the Old Slavonic. ‘The first certain written 
documents of the language are not older than the introduction of 
Christianity. ‘There were indeed discovered, about ten years 
ago, some fragments of poetry, which appear to be derived from 
the pagan period.’ The manuscript has been deposited in the 
Museum of Prague, and the high beauties and evident antiquity 
of these poems have secured them warm advocates and ad- 
miring commentators. But the circumstance that Dobrovsky 
doubts of their genuineness, induces us to regard this point at least 
as not incontestable. Another highly valuable fragment is the 
celebrated manuscript of Koniginhof, discovered in the year 
1817 by the librarian Hanka, half buried among rubbish and 
worthless papers. ‘This collection, the genuineness of which is 
not subject to any doubt, contains likewise several poems, the orig- 


7 First communicated in the periodical Krok, Vol. I. Pt. If1. p. 48— 
61. Rokawiecki, Hanka, Gelakowsky, and Schaffarik, maintain their 
authenticity. 


8 In achamber attached to the church of Kéniginhof or Kralodwor. 
It was published by Hanka in 1819, with a translation in modern 
Bohemian and in German, under the title Rukopis Kralodworsky or 
Manuscript of Kéniginhof. According to Dobrovsky, who formed his 
judgment from the writing, this remarkable manuscript belongs to the 
interval from about A. D. 1290 to A. D. 1310. From the numbers 
of the chapters and books into which it is divided, it appears that the 
collection comprised three volumes, and that the manuscript thus acci- 
dentally rescued from oblivion, is only a small part of the third volume. 
Goethe honoured it with his peculiar attention and applause. Bowring 
has given some pleasing specimens of it, in his essay on Bohemian lit- 
erature in the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. II. p. 151—153. 
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inal composition of which belongs evidently to the eighth or 
ninth centuries. But the manuscript itself is not older than the 
end of the thirteenth century, and cannot therefore be considered 
as a sure monument of the language in an earlier age. All these 
national songs have an historical foundation ; they celebrate bat- 
tles and victories, and their evident tendency is to exalt the na- 
tional feelings. ‘They have not that plastic and objective char- 
acter, which makes wai and the Servian popular epics so 
remarkable ; and from which it appears that the poet, during the 
time of his inspiration, is rather above his subject ; but like the 
Russian tale of Igor’s Expedition and the heroic songs of Ossian, 
the epic beauties are merged in the lyric effusions of the poet’s 
own feelings, who thus never attempts to conceal that his whole 
soul is engaged in his subject. 

The oldest monuments of the christian age are the names of 
the days, which are of pure Slavic origin. Of the Lord’s prayer 
in Bohemian, on comparing the oldest copy he could find among 
the ancient manuscripts, Dobrovsky presumes that the form must 
have been about the same in the ninth or tenth century ; although 
the manuscript itself is somewhat later. A translation of the 
Kyrie eleison, ascribed to Adalbert second bishop of Prague, 
dates from the same time. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries many convents were founded and schools attached to 
them ; German artists and mechanics and even agriculturists 
settled in Bohemia. The influence of German customs and 
habits showed itself more and more, and the nobility began to 
use in preference the German language. In the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this influence increased con- 
siderably, and exhibited itself most favourably in the lyric poetry 
of the time, an echo of the German Minnesingers; many of the 
poets belonging like them to the highest nobility. Of all the Sla- 
vic nations, the Bohemian is the only one in which the flower of 
chivalry has ever unfolded itself ; and the cause of its develope- 
ment here is doubtless to be sought in their occidental feudal 
system, and in their constant intercourse with the Germans. The 
natural tendency of the Polish nobility to heroic deeds and chi- 
valrous adventures, was counterbalanced partly by the oriental 
character of their relation to the peasantry, which impressed on 
them at least as much of the character of the Asiatic satrap, as 
of the occidental knight; and partly by the want of a free mid- 
dle class in Poland, as also in Russia. True chivalry indeed 
does not require simply the contrast of a low, helpless, and sub- 
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missive class; its lustre never appears brighter than when placed 
side by side with an independent yeomanry. 

In calling the Bohemian lyric poetry of this age the echo of 
the German, we do not mean to say it was wanting in originality ; 
but wish rather to convey the idea that the same spirit inspired 
at the time the Bohemians and the Germans, proceeding howev- 
er from the latter, who themselves received it from the more ro- 
mantic Provence. Of these heroic love songs very few are left. 
There are, however, several productions of this period, in which 
the German influence is not to be recognized at all, but which 
exhibit purely Slavic national features. We will here enume- 
rate the monuments of the Bohemian language from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, which have been preserved, before we 
pass to the fourteenth, which was more productive and exhibited 
in some measure a new character. 

The most remarkable is the above mentioned manuscript of 
Koniginhof. It contains, besides several epic songs partly com- 
plete and partly fragmentary, seven or eight charming lyric pieces. 
The near relationship of the Slavic nations among each other, is 
exhibited in no feature more strikingly than in their national 
popular poetry, especially in the little lyric songs, the immediate 
effusion of their feelings, wishes and cares ; whilst epic poetry, 
which draws her materials from the external world, must hence, 
in every nation, be in some measure modified by their different 
fortunes and situations. With the exception of this manuscript 
and a few scattered love songs and tales, among which is also a 
piece of prose, a very rare appearance in these early times,® all 
we have from this early period is of a religious character, viz. a 
fragment of a history of Christ’s passion in rhymes, another of a 
legend of the twelve apostles, a hymn on the merits of the Bo- 
hemian patron saint, Wenceslaus, etc. and finally a complete 
psalter in Bohemian, and a whole series of hymns, or rather rhy- 
med formularies, corresponding to those sung in the catholic 
church, i. e. a Te Deum, an office for the dead, a prayer for 
the intercession of all saints, etc. The first historians of Bohe- 
mia, Cosmas and Vincentius, born towards the middle of the 
eleventh century, wrote both of them in Latin. The chronicle 
of the first is still extant. 





® “Complaint of a lover on the banks of the Moldaw.” The man- 
uscript fell accidentally into the hands of the Polish scholar Linde, 
who knew how to appreciate its value. See Dobrovsky’s Geschichte 
der béhm. Spr. p. 109. 
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During the fourteenth century the German influence increased 
so much, that the jealousy and impatience of a great part of the 
nation was powerfully excited. The king kept a German body 
guard ; German fashions in dress and manners prevailed at the 
court; and even in the year 1341, when the privileges of the city 
of Prague were first solemnly committed to writing, it was done 
in the German language. Under the reign of Charles I, or the 
emperor Charles IV, for he united the two crowns on his bead, 
Bohemia, as we have said, reached the highest point of its splen- 
dour. He wisely limited the privileges of the Germans in his 
own kingdom, and reconciled the minds of the Bohemians by 
granting to them similar privileges in the German empire. He 
honoured the Bohemian language so much, as to recommend 
expressly, in the golden bull, to the sons of the Electors to learn 
it. His capital, Prague, was like the apple of his eye, and he 
did atl he could to add to its embellishments and magnifi- 
cence. Here he founded in the year 1348 the first Slavic uni- 
versity, on the plan of those of Paris and Bologna. The influ- 
ence of this institution, not merely on Bohemia, but on Germa- 
ny and indeed all Europe, was decided. From the time of its 
foundation until 1410, it was the general resort for students from 
among the Poles, Hungarians, Swedes and Germans. It was 
doubtless the wish to give it this very kind of universality, which 
induced Charles IV, in the statutes of the institution, to allow to 
the Bohemians only one suffrage in the senate, and the three 
others to foreigners. We shall shew in the sequel with what 
jealousy this apparent preference was received by the natives, 
and what a violent reaction it caused in the Bohemian national 
feelings. 

Experience every where teaches, that schools and academies 
never enkindle the spark of genuine poetry ; nay, that the erec- 
tion of formal scientific institutions is even not favourable to the 
free developement of that high gift. In Bohemia too, the four- 
teenth century was indeed very productive in rhymed works ; 
but most of them were utterly deficient in real poetry. On the 
other hand, as the natural result of a more strictly logical and 
clearer mode of thinking, by reason of a scientific education, the 
style of the prose writings became more cultivated, concise, and 
distinct; and the direction of mind more general and universal. 
We find in this period several historical works, viz. (1) A 
chronicle in Bohemian rhymes, extending as far as to 1313, 
written under king John, the father of Charles IV, when the in- 
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fluence of the German had reached its highest point. A glowing 
hatred against that nation dictated this work and made it for 
more than two hundred years the favourite book of the Bohe- 
mian people. ‘The name of the author is not ascertained, al- 
though it has been usually ascribed to the canon Dalimil Me- 
zericky. (2) Another Bohemian chronicle, written by order of 
Charles IV in Latin, but translated into Bohemian by Pribik 
Pulkawa. It was first published by Prochazka in the year 
1786; the Latin original in 1794. (3) Martimiani or the Ro- 
man chronicle, translated A. D. 1400 from the German, by 
Benes of Horowic. (4) Another chronicle of the Roman em- 
perors, translated from the Latin by Laurentius of Brezow, the 
writer of several other works, partly printed in the course of the 
following centuries. ‘There were also several collections of 
laws; among others the oldest Bohemian statutes, by A. of 
Duba, a valuable manuscript, preserved in the imperial library 
of Vienna ; the common and the feudal law, translated from the 
Latin and kept in the library of Prague; the celebrated Sach- 
senspiegel or laws of Magdeburg, etc. The constant intercourse 
with foreigners directed the attention of the Bohemians early to 
the utility of acquiring other languages, and made the possession 
of their own valuable to foreigners. We find, consequently, not 
less than seven dictionaries, or vocabularies, as they were called, 
compiled in the course of this century; one of which, the so 
called Bohemarius of A. D. 1309, is even written in hexameters. 
As all these vocabularies are incomplete, and better ones, founded 
partly upon them, have been since compiled, they have never, 
so far as we know, been printed ; but are extant in several cop- 
ies, and are preserved in the libraries of Prague, Brinn, and sev- 
eral churches. 

Poetry, during this century, took also in Bohemia the same 
course as in Germany, and degenerated into loose works of fic- 
tion between prose and verse, mostly allegorical compositions, 
and the basis of the modern novel. Such are Tristram, in 9000 
verses, a translation from the German; the life of Alexander 
and the history of Troy from the Latin, both of them more 





10 It was first published by Je3in, A. D. 1620; later by Prochazka, 
Prague 1786. The author did not spurn any means to reach his pat- 
riotic object, viz. to inspire his nation with hatred against the Ger- 
mans. The most absurd fables came through him into the early his- 
tory of Bohemia. 
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novel than history ; and a great number of similar works." Al] 
other poetical productions of this century may be divided into 
fables, satires, and legends, or other allegorical pieces of an ec- 
clesiastic-didactic tendency, as may be seen even from their titles ; 
e.g. the nine joys of Mary, the ten commandments, the 
five sources of sin, etc. All are equally deficient in poetical 
merit. 

With what thoughts the minds of reflecting men and of the 
reading class were at this time chiefly occupied, and how well 
they were prepared to receive, in the beginning of the following 
century, the doctrines of Huss, Jerome, and Jacobellus, those 
teachers of a purer system of divinity, is manifested in some 
measure in the theological literature of the day. A treatise up- 
on the great distress of the church, written by a clergyman call- 
ed John Milic before 1370; several others on the principal 
christian virtues; a book of christian instruction written by 
Stitny, a Bohemian nobleman, for his own children; a transla- 
tion of the Jewish Rabbi Samuel’s book on the coming of the 
Messiah ; and several similar works,—all these seem to indicate 
that the religious system of the day was no longer able to satisfy 
reflecting minds. We find also that the greatest part of the Bi- 
ble was already extant in the Bohemian language in the second 


half of the fourteenth century ;'* although not yet collected to- 


11 The history of Troy was one of the first works which issued 
from the Bohemian press, about A. D. 1476 according to Dobrovsky, 
and again A. D. 1488, and 1603. It was published for the fourth and 
last time by Kramerius in 1790 ; see note 21, below. Even before 
it was printed, it appears to have been multiplied in a great many cop- 
ies, as being a favourite book among the Bohemian knights and dam- 
sels. Itsauthor was Guido di Colonna. See Dobrovsky’s Geschichte 
der bihm. Sprache, ete. p. 155. Another remarkable production of 
the fourteenth century is Tkadlecek, the little weaver, the manuscript 
of which is extant in several copies, but which has been printed 
only in an ancient German translation ; see Dobrovsky, ibid. p. 157. 


12 This work was printed in 1542; it was put into the renowned 
Index librorum prohibitorum, first printed in 1629, and last in 1767, 
the original author of which was the famous Jesuit Konias, one 
of the most violent book-destroyers who ever lived. Not only all 
books written by the Hussites or their immediate predecessors, but 
even many catholic writers also, of that period, were put upon this 
list ; e. g. the historian Hagek, translations of Aeneas Sylvius, etc. 


13 Ann, queen of England, sister to king Wenceslaus of Bohemia, 
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gether. Several translations of the psalter from this period ; al- 
so of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel; and the Sun- 
day lessons from the gospels; are preserved in manuscript in the 
libraries of Prague, Vienna, and Oels in Silesia. Many others 
have doubtless perished in the lapse of time. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
From Huss, A. D. 1400, to the genera! diffusion of the art of printing, about A. D. 1500. 


At the commencement of the fifteenth century, the universi- 
ty of Prague was in the zenith of its splendour. Several cele- 
brated German scholars occupied the professors’ chairs, and the 
average number of students was twenty thousand. No de- 
partment of science was neglected ; each faculty had its distin- 
guished teachers ; but it was theology which excited decidedly 
the warmest national interest among the Bohemians themselves ; 
it was theology in which the Bohemians maintained the first 
rank asteachers. ‘The interest in spiritual things was no longer 
confined, as in former times, to those who intended to devote 
themselves to the clerical profession ; it pervaded all classes, high 
and low. Immediately after Wickliffe’s death, an intercourse had 
been opened between England and Bohemia by the marriage of 
a Bohemian princess, Ann, sister of king Wenceslaus, to Richard 
Il of England. A young Bohemian nobleman, who had finish- 
ed his studies in Prague, repaired to Oxford, imbibed the senti- 
ments and opinions of Wickliffe, and on his return, put a copy of 
all Wickliffe’s writings into the hands of John Huss, at that time 
one of the professors of theology at Prague, whose mind was 
probably already prepared for them, and who began to study 
them with great zeal and devotion. Indeed, the pretensions of 
the chair of Rome and the corruption of the clergy, had been 
for some time since looked upon in Bohemia with private dis- 
gust and open disapprobation; and when the professors Huss, 
Jerome, and Jacobellus, began to declaim against monks, au- 
ricular confession, and the infallibility of the pope, they found a 
responding echo in the breasts of their hearers; and all that 
was novel in their doctrines, was the boldness with which they 


possessed a Bible in Latin, German and Bohemian ; to which circum- 
stance Wickliffe alluded in one of his writings, quoted by Huss in his 
reply to Stockes, Tom. I. p. 108. See Dobrovsky’s Gesch. der béhm. 
Sprache, p. 142, 
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were pronounced, and the logical consistency with which they 
were justified. 

Another difference of opinion, which tended greatly to aug- 
ment the excitement then reigning at the university, was the 
contest between the two philosophical schools, viz. that of the 
Realists, who were defended by Huss, and the Nominalists, to 
which nearly all the Germans adhered. This contest became 
very soon a national affair; or more probably had its principal 
origin in the unjust privileges of the Germans and the jealousy 
of the Bohemians. The preference given to the former at the 
foundation of the university, viz. the possession of three out of 
the four suffrages in all matters determined by vote, became 
anew the subject of debate, and was more especially assailed by 
Huss, then rector of the university. After a whole year of re- 
sistance, the king at length yielded. A decree of A. D. 1409 
ordained, that in future the proportion should be reversed, so 
that the Germans should possess only one suffrage, and the 
Bohemians three. For this victory of their national pride, the 
university, the city, nay the whole country, had to suffer severe- 
ly. Immediately after this decision, the famous literary emigra- 
tion took place. All the German professors and students left 
Prague at once. The immediate consequences of this step were, 
the foundation of the universities of Leipzig, Rostock, and In- 
golstadt, and the building up of those of Heidelberg, Erfurt, and 
Cracow. Prague never again became what it had been; al- 
though it obtained a transient lustre through the victory itself, 
and the eminence and martyrdom of some of its national teach- 
ers. Before we proceed, we must devote a few words to the 
personal merits and fortunes of these latter. 

John Huss was born A. D. 1373 at Hussinecz, a village in 
the southern part of Bohemia; from which he sometimes took the 
name of Huss of Hussinecz, or John of Hussinecz. Although 
without property himself, he was enabled, at the age of sixteen 
years, by the pecuniary assistance of the proprietor of his native 
village and some other patrons, to prosecute his studies at the 
university of Prague, where he distinguished himself by his dil- 
igence and abilities. In the year 1396 he was made master of 
arts, and two years later began to lecture on philosophical and 
theological subjects. In A. D. 1402 he was appointed curate 
and preacher to the chapel of Bethlehem at Prague, the duties 
of which office he united with his professorship. Jn the same 
year the queen Sophia chose him for her confessor. He thus 
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at once acquired an influence over the people, the students, and 
at court. It was about this time that he became acquainted 
with the writings of Wickliffe. In the year 1407 he began pub- 
licly to oppose and preach against the errors in doctrine and the 
corruption then reigning in the church. The archbishop of 
Prague, Zbyniek, an illiterate and violent man, whose ignorance 
had made him the laughing stock of the students, by whom he 
was called the Alphabetarius or A. B. C. doctor, collected two 
hundred manuscripts of Wickliffe’s writings, and, without any fur- 
ther authority from the pope than his previous condemnation of 
them, committed them to the flames in the archiepiscopal palace. 
Huss, both in his lectures and sermons, not only blamed this 
act in strong terms, but translated the T'’rilogus and several other 
of Wickliffe’s works into Bohemian, distributed them among lay- 
men and females, and caused new Latin copies to be made. 
When the archbishop interdicted his preaching inthe Bohemian 
language, Huss not only refused to obey, but continued to spread 
by all legal means those doctrines of Wickliffe which he approv- 
ed. At the same time the first translation of the whole Bible— 
whether a collection of the parts already extant, or a new ver- 
sion, we are not informed—appeared, and was distributed in 
multiplied copies among the public. It does not appear wheth- 
er this translation was prepared by Huss ; but it is certain that 
he did what he could to promote its circulation. On such 

roceedings the catholic clergy could not look with tranquillity. 

wice he was called to Rome; twice he disobeyed, and at 
length appealed to a general council. In consequence of his 
doctrines, and of some tumultuous scenes among his followers, 
the excess of which he himself highly disapproved, he was by a 
decree of pope John XXIII solemnly expelled from the com- 
munion of the church. Deeming himself no longer safe at 
Prague under the weak king, he retired to the territory of his 
friend and patron, Nicholas of Hussinecz, where he prepared 
new works, some of which are among his most powerful ones, 
and preached repeatedly in the open fields before an innumera- 
ble audience. ‘Those of his works which caused the greatest 
sensation, were his treatise ‘On the Church’ and a pamphlet en- 
titled *‘ The six Errors ;’ both of which he caused to be fixed 
on the walls and gates of the chapel of Bethlehem. Both were 
directed against indulgences, against the abuse of excommunica- 
tion, simony, transubstantiation, etc. and above all against the 
unlimited obedience required by the see of Rome ; maintaining 


Vor. IV, No. 15. 56 
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that the Scriptures presented the only rule of faith and conduct 
for the Christian. 

In consequence of this conviction, the correction and distribu- 
tion of the Bohemian Bible was his constant care. In all his 
Bohemian writings he paid an uncommon attention to the lan- 
guage, and exerted a decided and lasting influence on it. 
The old Bohemian alphabet, which consisted of forty-two let- 
ters, he arranged anew, and first settled the Bohemian orthog- 
raphy according to fixed principles.“ In order to render it 
more interesting and impressive to learners, he imitated Cyril’s 
ingenious mode of giving to each letter the name of some well 
known Bohemian word, which had the same initial letter, e. g. 
H, hospodin, lord; K, kral, king, etc. Thus he devoted his 
whole life to the different means of enlightening his countrymen, 
and justly considered a general cultivation of the mind as the 
best preparation for receiving the truth. 

Among the coadjutors of Huss, the most distinguished was 
Hieronymus von Faulfisch, more generally known under the 
name of Jerome of Prague; who was, like Huss, professor in 
the university. In erudition and eloquence he surpassed his 
friend ; accorded with him in his doctrinal views ; but did not 
possess the mild disposition, the moderation of conduct, for 
which Huss was distinguished. His hatred against the abuses 
of the catholic church was so violent, that he used to trample 
under his feet the relics regarded as holy by that church. He 
is even said to have once ordered a monk who resisted him, to 
be thrown into the river. He was so great an admirer of Wick- 
liffe, several of whose writings he translated into Bohemian, that 
even when preaching before the emperor at Buda, he could not 


14 The Bohemians, like the Germans, adopted the Latin alphabet ; 
but the former, receiving it from the Germans, adopted it in the cor- 
rupted form of these latter, viz. they imitated the so-called Gothic 
characters, in which also all ancient Bohemian books are printed. In 
modern times the genuine Roman letters have nearly supplanted 
them ; to which several different signs are added to adapt them to 
the Slavic sounds. The Bohemian alphabet can only be said to have 
forty-two letters, in so far as the same letter with or without a sign, 
e. g. ¢ and %, can be considered as two different letters. The Eng- 
lish alphabet would be almost without number, if all the three or four 
modes of pronunciation connected with one and the same letter in 
that language, were indicated by certain signs, and these signs made 
three or four letters out of one. 
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but interweave that reformer’s doctrines in his sermon; an im- 
prudence which caused him to be arrested immediately after- 
wards at Vienna. He obtained his liberty in consequence of 
the solicitation of the university of Prague. He wrote several 
works in the Bohemian language, for the instruction of the peo- 
ple, hymns, pamphlets, ete. His reputation for erudition and 
extraordinary powers rests however more on the testimony of 
his cotemporaries, than on his works, of which very few remain. 

Another active assistant of Huss, especially in his improve- 
ment and distribution of the Bohemian Bible, was Jacobellus of 
Mies, known under the name Jacobellus of the [sacramental] 
Cup, on account of his zeal for the general introduction of the 
communion in both forms. He wrote commentaries on some 
of the epistles, sermons, religious hymns, etc. He too was a 
professor in the university of Prague. 

In the year 1414, Huss was summoned to appear before the 
council of Constance, to exculpate himself before the united 
theologians of all the christian nations of Europe. Without the 
least reluctance, and rather with rejoicing at the opportunity of 
justifying himself from the extravagant charges brought against 

im by his enemies, and of demonstrating publicly the truth of 
his doctrines, he obeyed this call. Provided with a safe con- 
duct by the emperor Sigismund, and accompanied moreover by 
several Bohemian noblemen at the express order of king Wen- 
ceslaus, he undertook the journey without fear for his personal 
safety, and arrived on the fourth of November at Constance. 
Here, before he was permitted to appear in the presence of the 
general council, he had to undergo several private audiences be- 
fore a few cardinals; at one of which, about three weeks after 
his arrival, he was arrested, cast into prison, and without being 
tried or even heard, kept more than six months. When the 
news of this treachery reached Bohemia, it was felt by the whole 
people as a national insult. ‘Three petitions signed by nearly 
the whole body of the nobility, were in the course of time suc- 
cessively tendered to the council ; and as the two first were with- 
out avail, the third was accompanied by one to the emperor, in 
which he was reminded of his broken word, in terms so strong, 
—he having pledged his imperial honour for the safety of Huss, 
—that at length the 5th of June was fixed for a public hearing. 
Here however every attempt of Huss, not merely to justify him- 
self, but even to speak, was frustrated by the most indecent and 
tumultuous clamour of the assembled clergy, who loaded him 
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with invectives and reproaches. In the two following au- 
diences he was indeed allowed a hearing, at the special demand 
of the emperor, who had been disgusted and offended by the 
indecent behaviour of the council. Huss was now permitted to 
justify himself at large upon all the forty articles brought against 
him, most of them founded on his writings by the frequent aid 
of the most unfair deduction ; but although he exculpated him- 
self completely from some of the charges, yet he himself acknow- 
ledged so many others, that the council could only be confirmed 
in its previous determination to condemn him as an obstinate 
heretic. A month was allowed him, to give in bis final answer. 
During this time cardinals and bishops tried their eloquence to 
persuade him to recant; especially at the instigation of the em- 
peror, who wished to save his life on account of his own pledged 
honour. But all these efforts could not move the faith nor firm- 
ness of this pious and heroic man; and on the sixth of July, 
A. D. 1415, he was unanimously condemned, ignominiously de- 
raded from the office of a priest, and burned alive the same day. 
His ashes were thrown into the Rhine.” 
His friend Jerome of Prague, on hearing of his dangerous sit- 
uation, hurried to Constance, to assist and support him, without 
even waiting for a safe conduct from the emperor or council. 


In the vicinity of Constance he a ares and tried all possible 
0 


means to obtain some assurance for his personal safety. Not 
succeeding in this, he felt himself compelled by prudence to re- 
turn, although slowly and reluctantly, to Bohemia. But on the 
road, in consequence of a dispute in which he became engaged 
with some bigoted priests, he was arrested by the duke of Salz- 
bach and sent to Constance, where the same scenes were repeat- 
ed before the council, as in the case of Huss. At his first ap- 


15 The Bohemian writings of Huss are partly extant in manuscript, 
partly in single printed pamphlets, but have never been collected. 
They consist in sermons, hymns, letters to his friends, postillae and 
other interpretations of the Scriptures, etc. His complete Latin works 
were first printed in Wittenberg 1558, and repeatedly afterwards. 
They contain many pieces which were originally written in Bohemian ; 
as were also the letters, which Luther caused to be printed with a 
preface of his own, Wittenberg 1536. Luther translated several of 
his hymns. The letters written by Huss from the prison at Constance, 
are the expressions of a pure and elevated mind, and present the best 
evidence of his spotless christian character, Some of them might 
serve as beautiful specimens of the sublime. 
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pearance, a thousand voices exclaimed : Away with him! burn 
him, burn him! It is most melancholy to read in the reports of 
the time, that even this strong and pious man could have been 
terrified into temporary submission; not by the prospect of 
death, which he met gladly, but by the horrors of a lonely and 
protracted imprisonment in a noxious dungeon. But his forti- 
tude did not long abandon him ; tortured by his own conscience, 
he solemnly announced at the next audience his recantation ; and 
declared that of all the sins be had committed, he repented of 
none more than his apostasy from the doctrines he had main- 
tained. In consequence of this he was subjected to the same 
condemnation as his illustrious friend ; and met his painful death 
with the same magnanimity and resignation. He was burnt the 
30th of May, 1416. 

The behaviour of both these eminent men; the christian 
mildness with which they bore the infamous treatment of their 
enemies ; the generosity with which they forgave their persecu- 
tors; the patience, nay cheerfulness of Huss, when during his 
imprisonment severe bodily sufferings united with the persecu- 
tions of his adversaries to make his life a heavy burthen; the 
magnanimity and fortitude with which both of them submitted to 
their final fate, and maintained the truth of their religious opin- 
ions until the very moment of an excruciating death, praising the 
Lord with soul and voice,—all this presents one of the most af- 
fecting and at the same time elevating pictures which the history 
of martyrs has to exhibit. The eloquence of Jerome made a 
powerful impression on his enemies ; and there were some mo- 
ments during his trial, when even his judges wished to save his 
life. ‘The celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, one of the revivers of 
[talian literature, happened to be present at the trial and execu- 
tion of Jerome; and although not agreeing with him, or rather 
being indifferent in point of religion, the eloquence, magnanimity 
and amiable deportment of the unfortunate martyr, excited his 
sympathy and admiration in an uncommon degree. This is man- 
ifested in his letters to Leonardo Aretius; who in his reply found 
it advisable to warn his friend, not to show too much warmth in 
this matter.’® 
The instigators of these cruel acts, when they kindled the fag- 


16 These interesting letters, containing all the circumstances of Je- 
rome’s last days and death, his eloquent speeches before the council, 
and a full account of the despicable conduct of his accusers, may be 
found at large in Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini. 
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gots by which these two martyrs died, did not anticipate that 
the fire they had lighted, would spread over a whole country, and 
carry horror and devastation through the half of Germany. The 
war by which the disciples of Huss avenged him, was one of the 
most bloody and destructive known in history. The news of 
his death, when it reached Bohemia, touched the heart of every 
individual like an electric spark. But this is not our province. 
Keeping only our own object, the fate of the language and liter- 
ature in view, we must refer the reader to the historical accounts 
of this distressing period, and limit ourselves to the mention of 
only those events which had an immediate influence on these 
two topics. 

Under the guidance of Nicholas of Hussinecz, the friend and 
patron of Huss, in whom even his enemies acknowledged more 
a defender of the reformers, than a persecutor of the catholics; of 
Zizka of Trocznow, a Bohemian knight of great valour but dis- 
graced by cruelty; and, after the death of these two, under Pro- 
copius, formerly a clergyman; the Hussites carried their victo- 
rious arms throughout all Bohemia, into Silesia, Franconia, Aus- 
tria, and Saxony, and made these unhappy countries the thea- 
tre of the most cruel devastations. If, divided into several parties, 
as they were, they were thus powerful, they would have been 
twice as strong, had they been united in the true spirit of Huss. 
But even as early as A. D. 1421 dissensions arose among them ; 
and they finally split into several sects and parties, who mutual- 
ly hated each other even more than they did the catholics. 
Among these the Calixtins or Utraquists, whose principal object 
was to obtain the sacrament in both forms; and the Taborites, 
who insisted on a complete reform of the church, were the two 
principal. The Calixtins comprehended the more moderate of 
the nobility and the wealthy citizens of Prague ; between them and 
the catholics a compact was concluded at Basle, in A. D. 1434, 
by which a conditional religious liberty was granted to them, and 
they acknowledged the emperor Sigismund as their sovereign ; 
the weak king Wenceslaus having died in 1419. The Taborites 
were unable to resist any longer the united power of both par- 
ties. ‘They partly dispersed ; the rest united in the year 1457, 
in separate communities, and called themselves United Breth- 
ren. Under the severest trials of oppression and persecution, 
the number of these congregations, the form of which was mod- 
elled after the primitive apostolic churches, rose in less than fifty 
years to two hundred. In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
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numerous emigrations to Prussia and Poland took place, where a 
free toleration was secured to them. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, their communities in Bohemia were finally 
dissolved. From the remnant of these persecuted Christians, 
who were called by the Germans, Bohemian or Moravian Breth- 
ren, has sprung the present community of United Brethren, of- 
ten called in English, Moravians, which was founded at Hern- 
hut in 1722, at first under the protection and ultimately under 
the patronage and direction of count Zinzendorf. 

The consequences of the barbarous measures of the council 
of Constance became immediately visible. Even the common 
people began to shew an intense interest, in the numberless theo- 
logical pamphlets which were published in Bohemia and Mora- 
via for or against Huss. Among the former, one written by a 
female deserves to be distinguished. ‘The copies of the Bohe- 
mian Bible became greatly multiplied; many of them were 
made by females; and Aeneas Sylvius takes occasion to praise 
the biblical erudition of the women of the Taborites, whilst the 
abbot Stephen of Dolan in Moravia, complains of their meddling 
in ecclesiastical affairs. In the revision of the text of the Scrip- 
tures, the clergy were indefatigable. From 1410 to 1485, when 
the Bible was first printed, at least four recensions of the whole 
Bible can be distinguished, and several more of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The different parties of the Hussites were united in a 
warm partiality for their own language ; the Taborites began as 
early as 1423 to hold their service in Bohemian. After the 
compact of 1434 the Calixtins also attempted to introduce the mass 
in their own language, an innovation which caused new disturb- 
ances and contests. Meanwhile the language of the country as- 
sumed gradually even among the catholics its natural rights ; 
the privileges of the city of Prague, the laws of the painters’ guild, 
the statutes of the miners, were translated into Bohemian. At 
the session of the Estates in Moravia in 1480, the Latin was ex- 
changed for the Bohemian ; in Bohemia itself not before 1495. 
The knowledge of the Bohemian language, which Albert duke 
of Bavaria had acquired at the court of king Wenceslaus, where 
he was educated, had a decided influence on the Bohemian 
Estates, when in 1441 they offered him their crown. - Under 
George Podiebrad, a Bohemian by birth, this language even be- 
came that of the court. After the death of George, one of the 
reasons which led to the election of Vladislaus king of Poland, 
was, that the Bohemians “ could hope to see elevated through 
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him the glory of the Bohemian nation and of the Slavic language.”* 
Under this king all ordinances and decrees were issued in the 
Bohemian language, which gained prodigiously in pliancy and ex- 
tent by the application of it to different uses. ‘The most favour- 
able influence on its formation, however, was effected towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, by the custom which began to 
prevail, of studying the classics and of translating them with all 
the fidelity of which the idiom was capable. ‘Thus fostered by 
judicious application and patriotic feeling, the Bohemian lan- 
guage approached with rapid steps the period of its golden aze, 
—a time indeed, in a political respect, of oppression, war, and 
devastation ; but affording a gratifying proo of how powerfully 
moral means may counteract physical causes. 

At the head of the theological literawre of this period may be 
named the Life of Huss, written by P. Mladienowic. Although, 
strictly speaking, not a theological book, yet this character was 
in some measure impressed upon it by the custom which pre- 
vailed for a time, of causing it to be read aloud in the churches, 
in order to communicate to the people all the circumstances of 
the martyr’s death. Mladienowic, acting as a notary at Con- 
stance, had been an eye-witness of the whole transaction. 
Among the catholic theological writers of the day, Hilarius Li- 
tomiericky, d. 1467, Rosenberg bishop of Breslau, Simon of Tis- 
now, and others, wrote against the practice of communion in 
both forms. But they were inferior to their adversaries in tal- 
ent, and still more in productiveness. Rokycana, archbishop of 
the Calixtins, d. 1471, Koranda, Miros, and others, defended 
their right to the sacramental cup, and exerted their pens in 
doctrinal controversies with the other sects. The Bohemian 
Brethren, Palecek, Procopius, Simon, Mir insky and others, wrote 
interpretations of portions of the Scriptures, polemical pamphlets, 
religious hymns, apologies, etc. partly printed, partly preserved in 
manuscript. In the contests of the different parties, the use of 
weapons of every description was regarded as lawful; and 
among them, satire and irony were employed with much skill and 
dexterity by the Hussites."7_ Uric of Kalenic wrote a satirical 


* See adenebe! s Geschichte der béhm. Sprache etc. p. 201. 


17 In a polemic satirical pamphlet the question was started : “ Mas- 
ter, tell me what birds are the best, those which eat and drink, or those 
which eat and do not drink ? and why are those which eat but do not 
drink, enemies to those which eat and drink?” A Latin pamphlet 
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letter from Lucifer to Lew of Rozmital. Bohuslav of Gechtic 
partly wrote and partly compiled the work: “ Mirror of all 
Christendom,” with many remarkable illustrations. '® The Bo- 
hemian brother Chelcicky, d. 1484, called also the Bohemian 
doctor, because he did not understand Latin, and of course 
neither Greek nor Hebrew, undertook nevertheless, besides sev- 
eral other works, to write an interpretation of the Sunday Les- 
sons of the Gospels. His most popular book, called Kopyta, i. 
e. “ The Shoe-last,” (being himself a shoemaker by trade,) which 
was much read by the common people, is no longer extant. A 
pamphlet of Martin Lupac, d. 1468, called “ The Sprinkling- 
brush,” was likewise in the hands of every body. This clergy- 
man, however, acquired better claims on the gratitude of his co- 
temporaries, by a careful revision of the New Testament, which 
he undertook with the aid of several learned friends. Indeed, 
both among clergymen and laymen, there was an ardent desire 
for the right understanding of the Scriptures; which induced 
many individuals, who were not satisfied with the existing Bo- 
hemian translations, to undertake the task themselves anew. 

Out of this period alone the manuscripts of thirty-three copies 
of the whole Bible, and twenty-two of the New + Aton are 
still extant; partly copied from each other, partly translated 
anew; all however having been made from the Vulgate. The 
Bohemian versions made from the original languages belong to 
the following period.” 

Although religion filled the minds of the learned during this 
period more than in any other, it did not absorb their interest so 
entirely as to occupy them exclusively. It could not, however, 


which decided for those which do not drink, was followed by a Bohe- 
mian refutation. 


18 This manuscript, one of the most remarkable of the age, is in 
the library of Jena. It has not less than eighty-eight pictures, partly 
on paper, partly on parchment; and besides this forty-one smaller 
figures, scattered through the text itself. See Dobrovsky’s Reise nach 
Schweden, p.7; also his Geschichte der béhm. Sprache, p.235. 


19 By whole Bibles are here intended also those manuscripts, of 
which, although in their present state incomplete, it is presumed that 
the missing parts were lost accidentally. The New Testaments also 
are not all of them perfect. Of single biblical books, manuscripts of 
the Psalms are found the most frequently. See Dobrovsky’s Lit. 
Magazin fir Bohmen. Reise nach Schweden, etc. p. 57. Geschichte der 
béhm. Sprache, p. 211. 

Vor. IV. No. 25. 57 
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be expected, that in the midst of such struggles, both political 
and religious, the minds of men could elevate themselves so 
far above their circumstances, as to look at any science or art 
in the light of its independent value. Poetry at least, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was only regarded as the handmaid of religion. We find 
many books of legends, biographies of the fathers and saints, both 
prose and rhyme, written partly by catholic, partly by Hussite wri- 
ters. The doctrines of Huss did not, like those of Luther a centu- 
ry later, shake the belief in saints. Dobrovsky mentions a very an- 
cient printed work of 1480, in which the letters of Huss, his life by 
Mladienowic, and the letter of Poggio on the execution of Je- 
rome, are annexed to a Passional, as such collections of the 
lives and sufferings of the saints are called. There is also an 
abundance of Taboritic war songs; many of them replete with 
life and fire. These appear to have been partly founded on ancient 
Bohemian popular songs ; for there are passages in them which 
are also to be found in the old chronicles. Altered to suit the 
present circumstances, their effect must have been the more 
powerful by association. ‘This period was also rich-in religious 
hymns ; most of them translated from the Bible as literally as 
the rhyme would permit. But no form of poetry was more used, 
and none operated more strongly on the minds of the people, than 
the satirical ballads, with which the streets and alleys every 
where resounded. All these productions are only remarkable, 
as characteristic memorials of the age. Hynek of Podiebrad, 
fourth son of king George, who was born A. D. 1452, a highly 
accomplished and amiable man, is named as one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Bobemian poets of the age. 

Politics too united with religion. Stibor of Cimburg, a patriotic 
and distinguished nobleman, wrote in 1467 an ingenious work in 
the form of a novel, “‘ On the goods of the Clergy ;” Walecowsky 
wrote on the vices and hypocrisy of the clergy ; and Zidek, in 
1471, instructions on government. All these books were ded- 
icated to king George, and the latter work was even written at 
his instigation. Hagek of Hodielin and Wicek, between 1413 
and 1457, wrote strategetical works. Marco Polo’s description 
of the East, and Mandeville’s Travels, were translated from the 
Latin. Kabatnik, J. Lobkowic, and Bakalar, wrote descriptions 
of Palestine between 1490 and 1500; the two first in books of 
travels. Mezyhor wrote a journal of the travels of Lew of Roz- 
mital, whom he accompanied as jester through Europe and a 
part of Asia. Collections of statutes, of the decrees of diets, of 
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judicial decisions, and of other documents, were made by patri- 
otic and sometimes eminent men; and those merely extant in 
Latin carefully translated into Bohemian.” Thus they gather- 
ed materials for future historians, although in their own day the 
field of history was but poorly cultivated, or at least with no more 
than common ability ; for as to quantity, there is no want. Pro- 
copius, following out the example of Dalimil, wrote a new rhymed 
chronicle ; Bartos of Drahenic wrote a chronicle extending from 
1419 to 1443, in barbarous Latin, to which he added some 
notes in Bohemian. Several other chronicles, the authors of 
which are not known, serve as continuations of those of the pre- 
ceding century, which were devoted to the affairs of their own 
country. ‘The above mentioned Zidek, on the other hand, un- 
dertook to write a universal history, after the division of time, 
then customary, into six ages. ‘This book forms the third part 
of his great work, “Instructions on Government,” to which we 
above alluded. In this work the author seizes every opportunity to 
lecture to the king, to give him advice, and to rebuke him. Ac- 
cording to Dobrovsky, his boldness not unfrequently degenerates 
into coarseness and insolence. It is an amusing reproach which 
among others he brings against the king, that he had not one 
camel, whilst Job had six thousand. The same individual wrote 
also a large work in Latin, a kind of Encyclopedia, the manv- 
script of which is in the library of the University of Cracow. 

We finish the history of this period with a short account of 
the state of medicine and natural science in Bohemia. It is true, 
that the greater part of the learned men who wrote on these 
subjects, preferred the use of the Latin language. But many of 
them were in the habit of making at least Bohemian extracts or 
abridgements of their most popular works, or sometimes had the 
whole of them translated by their pupils. Among the medical 
writers of this time, Christian Prachatitzky a clergyman, John 
Cerny and Claudian Bohemian brethren, Albik and Gallus, 
must be mentioned ; the two latter wrote only in Latin. 

This section of the Bohemian literature is particularly rich in 
herbals. Several works of instruction in botany were also writ- 


*° Vict. Corn. of WSehrd eomposed in 1495 a work in nine books, 
“ On the Statutes, Courts of justice, and Legislature (Landtafel) of Bo- 
hemia,” which is the most celebrated among several similar works of 
this period, and was in its time indispensable to the Bohemian lawyer. 
The same learned individual translated Cyprian, Chrysostom, etc. 
See Dobrovsky’s Geschichte der bohm. Sprache, etc. 
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ten. A manuscript of 1447, “On the inoculation of Trees,” 
may be mentioned here, although belonging rather to the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The Bohemian language, although improving and evidently 
rising in esteem with every lustrum of the fifteenth century, had 
however not yet supplanted the Latin. Many of the most emi- 
nent ADORE toe learned of this period preferred still to write in 
Latin ; as Hieronymus Balbus, Bohuslav, Hassenstein of Lob- 
kowic, Slechta, Olomucius, and a number of others, who all con- 
tributed nevertheless to elevate the glory of the Bohemian name, 
and could not but exert a powerful influence on the nation. 

In respect to the date of the introduction of printing into Bo- 
hemia, the first regular printing establishment at Prague, is not 
older than A. D. 1487. Several Bohemian books, however, 
were printed before this time by travelling artizans. In regard 
to the first work printed in the Bohemian language, historians are 
not entirely agreed. According to Jungmann,”' a letter from 
Huss to Jakaubeck, of 1459, was the first specimen of Bohemian 
printing ; the above-mentioned chronicle of Troy of 1468 the sec- 
ond ; and the New Testament of 1475 the third. According to 
Dobroysky, the New Testament of 1475 is the earliest printed 
work in Bohemian. From that year to 1488, only seven Bohe- 


mian works per to have been issued from the press, among 


which was a Psalter and another New Testament. In 1488, 
after the foundation of a regular printing office, the whole Bohe- 
mian Bible was printed for the first time; in the same year the 
History of Troy again, and the Roman chronicle; and in the fol- 
lowing year the first Bohemian almanac, and the Bible of Kut- 
tenberg. ‘The subsequent editions belong, as to time, to the fol- 
lowing period ; but are given in the note below.” 

21 See his Historie literatury Ceske, etc. Prague 1825, p. 49, 68. 
Schaffarik agrees with him. Pelzel presumed that the letter of Huss, 
of 1459, was printed in some foreign country by a travelling Boli- 
nian. 


22 Other Bohemian Biblesare: Venice 1506, fol, Prague 1527, fol. 
ib. 1537, fol. Niirnberg 1540, fol. Prague 1549, fol. ib. 1556—57. ib. 
1561 fol. the same edition with a new title. ib, 1570, fol. Kralic 
1579—98, 6 vols. sm. fol. prepared by the United Brethren, the first 
from the orjginal languages. “Without place, 1596, 8vo. by the same. 
Without place 1613, fol. by the same. Prague 1613, fol. for the Utre- 
quists. Prague N. Test. 1677. Old. Test. 1712—15, 3 vols. fol. for catho- 
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THIRD PERIOD. 


Golden age of the Bohemian Literature. From the diffusion of printing, about A. D. 1500, 
tothe battle at the White Mountain, A, D. 1620. 


It is chiefly for the sake of clearness and convenience, that 
writers on the literary history of Bohemia separate this period 
from the former; in its character and its genius it was entirely 
the same, What the Bohemians had acquired in the one, they 
possessed in the other; what they had only aimed at in the for- 
mer, they reached in the latter; what had been the property of 
a few, was now augmented by an abundant harvest in their dili- 
gent hands, and enriched a multitude. But the objects, the 
stamp, the character, of both centuries were essentially the same. 
Literary cultivation, which during the sixteenth century was ev- 
erywhere else monopolized by the clergy and a few distinguish- 
ed individuals, was in Bohemia the common property of the 
people, who for the most part embraced the evangelical doctrines 
in their manifold, though but little differing shades. But although 
religion was to them the object of chief interest, it was yet. far 
from occupying their minds exclusively. And this is the point, in 
which the history ofthe Bohemian reformation materially differs 
from that of the other protestant nations or sects. In other 
countries, reformers have usually been led by circumstances to 
shew themselves decidedly opposed to the cultivation of elegant 
literature and the fine arts ; they have destroyed or banished pic- 
tures, music, statuary, and every thing which they could in any 
way regard as worldly temptations to allure men from the only 
source of truth and knowledge ; nay, the more rigid and zeal- 
ous have sometimes gone so far as to look at the severe sciences 
themselves only in the light of handmaidsto religion, and todeem 
a devotion to them without such reference as sinful worldliness. 
Of such fanaticism, we do not find a trace in the fathers of the 
Bohemian reformation, who were themselves men of high intel- 
lectual cultivation; and even their most zealous followers kept 
themselves nearly free from it. If, as we have seen in the pre- 


lics. Halle 1722, 8vo. for protestants. Halle 1745, 8vo. for the same. 
Halle 1766, 8vo. for the same. Prague 1769—71, 3 vols. fol. for catho- 
lics. Prague 1778—80, 2 vols. 8vo. for catholics. Pressburg 1786—87, 
8vo. for protestants. Prague 1804, 8vo. for catholics. Berlin 1807, 
8vo. by the Bible Society. Pressburg 1808, 8vo. for protestants. 
Berlin 1813, by the Bible Society. 
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ceding period, political, poetical, and religious subjects were merg- 
ed in each other, it was only the necessary result of the confu- 
sion occasioned by the struggles of the time. Where one object 
is predominant, all others must naturally become subordinate ; 
but wherever that which appears amiable only as the free tenden- 
cy of the whole soul, is exacted as a duty, a spiritual despotism 
is to be feared ; of which we find very little in the history of Bo- 
hemian literature. The classics never were studied with more 
attention and devotion, were never imitated with more taste. It- 
aly, the cradle of fine arts, and then the seat of general cultiva- 
tion was never visited more frequently by the Bohemian nobility, 
than when three fourths of the nation adhered to the protestant 
church. At the same time too when the Bohemian protestants 
had to watch most closely their religious liberties, and to defend 
them against the encroachments of a treacherous court, they did 
not deem it a desertion of the cause of religion to unite with the 
same catholics, whose theological doctrines they contested, in 
their labours in the fields of philology, astronomy, and natural 
philosophy. 

The extent of the Boliemian national literature increased dur- 
ing the sixteenth century so rapidly, the number of writers aug- 
mented so prodigiously, and the opportunities for literary culti- 
vation presented to the reading public by the multiplication of 
books through the press, became so frequent, that the difficulty 
of giving a condensed yet distinct picture of the time, is greatly 
augmented. A sketch of the political situation of the country 
may serve as a back ground, in order by its gloomy shades to 
render still brighter the light of a free mental developement. 

After the death of George Podiebrad in 1471, the Bohemians 
—or rather the catholic party, after the pope had excommuni- 
cated this prince,—elected Vladislaus, a Polish prince, for their 
king, who like his son and successor Louis, united on his head 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. The different evangeli- 
cal denominations were during these reigns in some measure tol- 
erated ; except that from time to time a persecution of one or 
another sect broke out, and again after a year or two was drop- 
ped, when the minds of the community had become somewhat 
pacified. It is a melancholy truth for the evangelical Christian, 
that at this time the most violent persecutors were to be found 
among the Calixtins or Utraquists. During the first years of 
the sixteenth century, persecution was mostly directed against 
the United Brethren and their writings. ‘The latter were burn- 
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ed, the former banished, until driven from place to place they 
found an asylum in the territory of some bigh minded noble- 
man, where they established themselves anew, until after some 
years perhaps a new persecution began. Of a more revolting 
and bloody description were the measures directed principally 
against the Lutherans in the years 1522—26, in which the 
most shocking tortures were employed and several faithful Lu- 
therans and Picardites burned alive. During all this time the 
catholics and Calixtins exercised a severe censorship; and it 
was ordained, that every individual who brought a new printed 
book into the city of Prague, must submit it to the revision of 
the consistory. These laws however were no better observed 
then all similar ordinances, when directly in opposition to the 
spirit of the age. Meanwhile the Calixtins and catholics, al- 
though writing against all the others, had their own mutual con- 
tests. When however the former caused a new edition of the 
Bible to be printed in the year 1506,* it was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the catholics also ; who, as is amusing to observe, did not 
notice that a wood cut is appended to the sixth chapter of the 
Apocalypse, in which the pope is represented in the flames of hell. 

In the year 1526 king Louis died in the battle of Mohacz. 
According to a matrimonial treaty, he was succeeded by his 
brother in law, Ferdinand archduke of Austria, brother of the 
emperor Charles V. This prince was received by the Bohe- 
mians with reluctance as their king, and only on the condition, 
insisted on by the estates, that he should subscribe the compact 
of Basle, by which their religious liberties were secured to them. 
So long as Ferdinand was occupied in Hungary against the 
Turks, all went well in Bohemia; but when, in the war which 
followed the league of Smalkalde, (1547,) the protestants of 
this country refused to fight against their brethren, a new and 
unremitted persecution began against all who could in any way 
be comprised under the name of sectarians. The compact of 
Basle was strictly only in favour of the Utraquists or Calixtins ; 
the Lutherans and Taborites, or as they were then called, Unit- 
ed Brethren, as also the Picardites and Grubenheimer, were 
considered as sects, and did not belong to the indulged.2* Their 


*3 At Venice; see the preceding note. Dobrovsky calls it a splen- 
did edition, and thinks the reason why the Bohemians had it printed 
at Venice was, that it could not have been executed so well in Bohe- 
mia. Gesch. der béhm. Sprache, p. 343. 


*4 ‘The Picardites, or Picards, who are also called Adamites, exist- 
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churches were shut up, their preachers arrested, and all who 
did not prefer to exchange their religion for the Roman Catho- 
lic, were compelled to emigrate. The scene altered under 
Maximilian II, Ferdinand’s successor, a friend of the Reforma- 
tion, and in ~~ respect one of the most excellent princes who 
ever took upon himself the responsibility of directing the desti- 
nies of a nation; to use Schaffarik’s happy metaphor, the bene- 
fits of his administration fell on the field, which Ferdinand’s 
strength had ploughed, like a mild and fertilizing rain. During 
his life, and the first ten years of his son Rudolph’s reign, Bohemia 
was in peace; the different denominations were indulged ; lit- 
erature flourished, and the Bohemian language was at the sum- 
mit of its glory. But we regret to add that the protestants, in- 
stead of improving this fortunate period, by uniting to acquire 
a legal foundation for their church instead of a mere indulgence 
depending on the will of the sovereign, lived in constant 
mutual warfare, and attempted only to supplant each other. An 
ordinance in 1586 against the Picardites, a name under which 
the Bohemian Brethren were then comprehended; and still 


ed as early as 1421, when Zizka crushed them, without annihilating 
them entirely ; the Utraquists detested them because they denied 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, although they agreed with them in 
their general principles. They were frequently confounded with 
the Taborites, among whom at last the remnants of them became lost. 
The Grubenheimer were the remnants of the Waldenses, who fled to 
Bohemia in the middle of the 14th century ; where under persecu- 
tion and ridicule, they used to hide themselves in caves, and pits, 
Gruben ; hence their name. Under the shield of the Reformation 
they thought themselves safe, but met only with new oppressors 
and persecutors. There were numerous other sects, and still more 
different names of one and the same sect. A sect of the Taborites, 
for instance, founded by Nicholas Wlasenicky, were alternately 
called Miculassenci, (i. e. Nicolaites, the Bohemian form for Nicholas 
being Miculass,) or Wlaseniizi, from his name, Pecynowshi, from the 
place of their meetings, and Plachtiwi, i. e. the crying, from their man- 
ner. See Dobrovsky’s Gesch. der béhm. Sprache, p. 234. It may be 
the place here to remark, that the Calixtins or Utraquists, although at 
first decidedly against the infallibility of the pope, nevertheless in 
forming the compact of Basle, submitted in the main to the doctrine 
of Rome, with these four conditions ; viz. the free distribution of the 
Bible to the people; the administration of the sacrament in both 
kinds; reform of the clergy after the pattern of the apostles ; and 
punishment for “ mortal sins” in proportion to their enormity. 
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more the strict censorship introduced in 1605, first aroused them 
to unite their strength against oppression; and in 1609 they 
compelled the emperor to subscribe the celebrated Literae Im- 
peratoriae, Or edict, by which full liberty in matters of religion 
was secured to them. During the rest of this period, the pro- 
testants remained the ruling party. The university of Prague, 
by the side of which from A. D. 1556 another of the Jesuits 
existed, was by that treaty given entirely into their hands. This 
institution, although in consequence of the foundation of so many 
similar schools it never recovered completely from the shock it 
received in 1410, and though for more than a hundred years it 
had been decidedly on the decline, yet rose in reputation to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century ; and among the pro- 
fessors who filled its chairs, there were always celebrated names. 
Among the schools of a less elevated rank, those of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren at Bunzlau, Prerow, and other places, were dis- 
tinguished. 

Rudolph was a great patron of literature and science ; and 
was quite favourably disposed towards the Bohemian language. 
Nearly two hundred writers were numbered under his reign ; 
and among these many ladies and gentlemen of his court, of 
which Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and other scientific foreigners were 
the chief ornaments. Zeal for the cultivation of their mother 
tongue, seemed to be the point in which all religious denomina- 
tions in Bohemia united. But during this century, as in the pre- 
ceding one, the language of the country existed only side by side 
with the Latin, which was still preferred by many, for the sake 
of a more general reputation. It became the chief object of other 
eminent men, to make their countrymen acquainted with the clas- 
sics in a Bohemian dress ; and to improve the language by a strict 
imitation of Latin and Greek forms. Among these a rich and 
noble citizen of Prague named George Hruby must be first 
named ;* also Pisecky, d. 1511, who translated Isocrates’ Epis- 
tle to Demonicus ; Nicholas Konac and Ulric of Welensky, the 
translators of Lucian ; Krupsky, of Plutarch; Ginterod, of Xen- 


*5 His full name was George Hruby Gelensky. This patriotic and 
active individual translated and published a whole series of valuable 
books ; among which we mention only Petrarch’s Letters, Cicero’s 
Lelius and Paradoxa, several works of Jovian, etc. Nicholas Konac 
followed in the same path. He translated the Bohemian History of 
Aeneas Sylvius, two dialogues of Lucian, etc. and wrote, edited, and 
printed other meritorious and elaborate works. 


Vor. IV. No. 15. 58 
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ophon’s Cyropedia. Kocyn, celebrated for his eloquence and oth- 
er gifts, translated the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius and Cas- 
siodorus ; Orlicny, the Jewish wars of Josephus, several of the 
Latin classics, etc. 

When we consider this general zeal for the cultivation of the 
language, it isa matter of surprise that the first Bohemian gram- 
mar should not be older than A. D. 1533. Its author was Be- 
nes Optat, who also translated Erasmus’ paraphrase of the New 
Testament. Another grammar was published by Benesowsky 
in 1577, a third by the Slovak Benedicti in 1603. But the in- 
dividual to whom is justly assigned the chief merit in regard 
to the language, is Weleslawin, a. 1599, professor of history in 
the university of Prague, and the proprietor of the greatest print- 
ing establishment in Bohemia. Partly by his own works, origi- 
nal and translated, and among these three dictionaries for differ- 
ent purposes; partly by the encouragement he gave to other wri- 
ters, and the activity with which he caused works whether old or 
new deserving of a greater circulation, to be printed ; he acquir- 
ed a most powerful influence among his cotemporaries. 

The field however which was cultivated with the most diligence, 
was that of theology ; and fortunately, during this whole period, 
with an equal measure of talent and zeal. The writings of the Bo- 
hemian brethren, Thomas Prelavsky, Laurentius Krasonitzky, 
and more especially of Liicas, belong partly to the former, partly 
to the present period. ‘The latter was a most productive writer ; 
and as being one of their best scholars, he was generally chosen 
to answer the charges made against the United Brethren, in learn- 
ed and elaborate pamphlets.** Several of the productions of the 
Brethren, mentioned in the former period, were written and 
printed in the beginning of this. Among these in 1508, Pro- 
copius’ question, “ Whether it is right for a Christian to compel in- 
fidels or heretics to embrace the true faith ?” is remarkable, as one 
of the earliest instances in which this position of intolerance was 
made the subject of public debate, or at least answered in the neg- 
ative. In 1563the New Testament was first translated directly 


26 This venerable man was ten years president or bishop (Zprawce) 
of the United Brethren ; and his whole life appears to have been de- 
voted to religious purposes. He prepared the hymn book in use among 
all the congregations of the Brethren ; wrote an interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, 1501; of the Psalms, 1505; a treatise on Hope, 1503; 
on Oaths ete. His writings, most of which are replete with erudition, 
are enumerated in Dobrovsky’s Gesch. der. bohm. Sprache, pp. 238, 239, 
372, 378, 379. 
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from the Greek, by J. Blahoslav, another president of the Bohemian 
Brethren, a man of profound erudition. ‘The first translation of the 
whole Bible from the original languages, did not take place until 
several years later. The first edition of this splendid work, for 
which the patriotic and pious baron John of Zerotin expressly 
founded a printing office in his castle of Kralic in Moravia, and 
advanced money for all the necessary expenses, was printed in 
1579. ‘This version is still considered, in respect to language, 
as a model ; and in respect to typography, as unsurpassed. On 
the fidelity of the translation and the value of the commentary, 
Schaffarik remarks, that “ they contain a great deal of that which, 
two hundred years later, the learned coryphaei of exegesis in 
our day have exhibited to the world as their own profound dis- 
coveries.” The translators were Albert Nicolai, Lucas He- 
lic, Joh. Aeneas, George Stryc, E. Coepolla, J. Ephraim, P. Jes- 
senius, and J. Capito.—G. Stryc wrote also a good translation of 
the Psalms in rhyme, and several theological works. J. Wartow- 
sky likewise translated the Old Testament from the Hebrew 
and left it in manuscript ; but his version has never been publish- 
ed. Of his translation of Erasmus’ paraphrase of the gospels, 
only that of the gospel of Matthew has been printed. Among the 
Bohemian Brethren, Augusta surnamed Pileator, d. 1572, Stra- 
nensky, the above mentioned Blahoslav, Zamrsky, d. 1592, were 
distinguished by profound erudition. They and many others wrote 
voluminous works on theological subjects, e. g. biblical researches, 
systematic divinity, sermons, etc. Several of these writers and also 
many others, were authors of numerous religious hymns; among 
which not a few are still considered as unsurpassed in any lan- 
guage. Nicholas Klaudian, who was at the same time physician, 
printer, and theologian, wrote an apology in favour of the Breth- 
ren. This individual, who, besides being the printer and editor 
of several medical works written by himself and others, was in 
part the translator of Seneca and Lactantius, has further the 
merit of having published in 1518 the first map of Bohemia. 
Luther’s sermons and other writings were translated into Bohe- 
mian ; and the religious affairs of Germany began to excite an 
intense interest among all classes. 

The theological productions of this period written by catho- 
lics—among which we distinguish the names Pisek surnamed 
Scribonius, Makawsky, and the Jesuits Sturm and Hostowin— 
are mostly of a polemical character ;_ while some also are trans- 
lations of the fathers, especially of Augustine’s writings ; or orig- 
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inal ascetic productions in the form of allegorical novels. Among 
the Utraquists several individuals were celebrated as preachers ; : 
above all Ctibor Kotwa, who was called the Bohemian Cicero, 
and Dicastus Mirkowsky. Others wrote theological treatises 
and interpretations of portions of the Scriptures. Such were Be- 
ransky, author of an interpretation of Daniel, of the gospels, the 
epistles, etc. Orlicny, or as he is called in Latin, Aquili- 
nas, known chiefly as a translator of the classics ;* Turnowsky, 
a Slovak by birth ; lpg by , Bilegowsky the writer of a Bo- 
hemian church history and of a history of the Hussites and 
Picardites ; Rwacowsky, Zeletawsky, Tesak author of many 
popular religious hymns ; Palma, who published towards twenty 
theological works ; Pesina, Maurenin, and Borowsky, who wrote 
interpretations of the epistles and gospels; Wrbensky author of 
a biblical Synopsis, a Harmony, etc. Rosacius Susisky, distin- 

uished as a Latin poet; Martin of Drazow, Jacobides Stribrsy, 
Sakesius Prerowsky,t and others. 

There are few among the theological writers of this century, — 
of whom we have named perhaps the twentieth part,—who have 
not left at least ten volumes of their own writings ; while many 
have reached twice, and some thrice the number. More than 
one third of the printed works ia this department contain ser- 
mons. The eloquence of the pulpit acquired a high degree of 
cultivation ; and besides the two Utraquist preachers mentioned 
above, many other names were celebrated among them. In 
respect to erudition, however, the Brethren occupied decidedly 
the first rank. In religious hymns all sects were equally produc- 
tive; and there are, as we have mentioned already, not a few 
among them of a high excellence. ‘To the names of spiritual 
poets alluded to in the preceding paragraphs, we may here add 
the following: Sobeslawsky Resatko, Gryllus, Herstein of Radow- 
esic, Horsky, Mart. Pisecky, Taborsky, Sylvanus, a Slovak by 
birth and called by way of eminence Poeta Bohemicus, Chme- 
lowec, Mart. Philomusa, Karlsberg, Hanus ; and more especial- 
ly Lomnicky, poeta daureatus, who is regarded as the first Bo- 
hemian poet of the age. 

These names comprise also nearly all we have to say of the 
state of Bohemian poetry in general. Not that some of them 
did not occasionally desert the sacred muse, and compose spe- 


*See page 450 above. 
+ The five last mentioned were banished in 1621, 
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cimens of secular poetry ; for some of Lomnicky’s larger and 
most celebrated works belong to this class, as may be seen by 
the titles; e. g. ‘The arrows of Cupid,’ ‘ The golden Bag,’ etc. 
But all that is of real poetical value, is of a religious character ; 
and bears too much the stamp of its age, to be relished at the 
present day. ‘The secular poets of the time wrote, with a few 
exceptions, in Latin. 

Among the historians of merit we may name the following wri- 
ters of Bohemian history: Hagek of Libocan, Kuthen, Pro- 
copius Lupac, Paprocky a Pole who however wrote some 
of his works in the Bohemian language, Racownicky, and the 
above-mentioned Weleslawin and Bilegowsky. In respect to 
universal history, or that of other lands, we find the names of Pla- 
cel, Sixt von Ottersdorf, Konstantinovic, Kocin, and others. This 
period is equally rich in valuable books of travels. Count Wratis- 
law of Mitrowic, d. 1635, described his interesting embassy from 
Vienna to Constantinople ; C. Harant, a courtier and states- 
man, published his travels in Egypt and Palestine; Prefat of 
Wlkanow likewise gave a description of his journey from Prague 
to Palestine ; Charles of Zerotin, the son of the munificent pat- 
ron of the United Brethren, and like him their protector and 
friend, left letters and a description of his travels. 

As lawyers, orators, and political writers, the following names 
may be adduced : Baron Kocin of Kocinet, whom we have had 
occasion to mention repeatedly ; the counts Sternberg, Wratis- 
law of Mitrowic, and Slawata ; the latter known as one of the 
persons thrown from a lofty window of the castle by the 
violence of count Thurn—one of the introductory scenes of the 
thirty years’ war; Baron Budowec of Budow, equally excellent 
as a Christian and a statesman, the protector and public defend- 
er of the Bohemian Brethren, and faithful to his religious con- 
viction until his Jast breath ; Christopher Harant, another noble- 
man of great merit, whom we mentioned above as a distinguish- 
ed traveller. Both these last were executed in 1621. Writers 
of merit in the department of jurisprudence, were also the coun- 
sellors Ulric of Prostibor under Ferdinand J, Wolf of Wresowic, 


*8 Simon Lomnicky of Budec was court poet; and in addition to- 
the poetical crown, his talents procured him a patent of nobility. He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes, most of which are printed. For more general 
information respecting his works, and those of the other writers here 
mentioned, we must refer our readers to Jungmann’s Historie litera- 
tury Ceske, Prague, 1825, and Schaffarik’s often cited work. 
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the chancellor Koldin, and others. But on topics like these, 
by far the greater number wrote only in Latin; and these of 
course we do not mention here. 

Writers on the medical and natural sciences cannot well be 
separated here; since in most cases the same individuals distin- 
guished themselves in the departments of medicine, astronomy 
and mathematics. The following, along with many others, are 
named with distinction : Th. Hagek, body physician of the em- 
perors Maximilian and Rudolph, and a celebrated astronomer ; 
Zelotyn, author of medical and mathematical works ; Zaluzan- 
sky, physician and naturalist, who anticipated the great Linneus 
in his doctrine of the sexual distinction and impregnation of 
plants ; P. Codicillus, historian, philosopher, theologian and as- 
tronomer, who wrote on all these different subjects; Huber von 
Riesenbach, a physician and rector of the university of Prague ; 
Sud, a celebrated astronomer ; and many more.” 

The number of books printed during this period cannot well 
be ascertained; since by far the greater number were burned or 
otherwise destroyed in the dreadful catastrophe which signalized 
its close. Prague alone had eighteen printing offices ; and four- 
teen more existed in other places in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Besides these, many Bohemian books were printed at Venice, 
Niirnberg, Wittenberg, etc. and some in Holland and Poland. 

In 1617, the emperor Matthias succeeded in obtaining the 
crown of Bohemia for his nephew Ferdinand, archduke of Aus- 
tria. This was the signal for the catholics, in spite of the Lat- 
erae Imperatoriae of the emperor Rudolph, to make new attempts 
for the suppression of the protestants. ‘The Estates belonging 
to this denomination brought their complaint before the emperor, 
who gave them no redress; and thus the spark was kindled into 
flames, which for thirty years continued to rage throughout all 
Germany. At the death of Matthias in 1619, the Bohemians 
refused to receive Ferdinand II as their king, and elected the 
protestant palatine Frederic V, a generous prince, but incapable 
of affording them support. The battle at the White Mountain 
near Prague, in 1620, decided the destiny of Bohemia. ‘Twen- 
ty-seven of the leaders of the insurrection were publicly exe- 
cuted ; sixteen were exiled or condemned to prison for life; 
their property, as also the possessions of seven hundred and 
twenty-eight noblemen and knights who had voluntarily acknow- 


*9 See the two works named in the preceding note. 
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ledged themselves to have taken part in the insurrection, and of 
twenty-nine others who had fled, was wholly confiscated ; and 
thus the amount of fifty-three millions of rix dollars transferred 
from protestant to catholic hands. The Literae Imperatoriae 
were annulled; the protestant religion in Bohemia abolished ; 
and that kingdom declared a purely catholic hereditary mon- 
archy. All non-catholic preachers were banished ; thirty thou- 
sand families who preferred exile to a change of their religion, 
emigrated. Among them 185 were noble families; the others 
artists, mechanics, merchants, and labourers. Yet in the villa- 
ges, among the woods and mountains, where neither soldier nor 
Jesuit had penetrated, and there alone, many protestants remain- 
ed, buried in a fortunate obscurity. From the time of this catas- 
trophe, the Bohemian language has never again been used in pub- 
lic business. ‘The thirty years’ war completed the devastation 
ofthis unfortunate country. In 1617, Bohemia had 732 cities 
and 34,700 villages; when Ferdinand II died in 1637, there 
remained 130 cities and 6000 villages; and its three millions of 
inhabitants were reduced to 780,000. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 


From the battle at the White Mountain, A. D. 1620, tothe Revival of Literature in 
A. D. 1774—80. 


Of this melancholy period we have but little to say. A dull pres- 
sure lay upon the nation ; it was as if the heavy strokes inflicted 
on them had paralysed their very limbs. Innumerable monks 
came to Bohemia from Italy, Spain, and the south of Germany, 
who condemned and sacrificed to the flames every Bohemian 
book as necessarily heretical. There were individuals who boast- 
ed having burned with their own hands 60,000 literary works. 
They broke into private families, and took away whatever Bo- 
hemian books they could find. ‘Those which they did not burn, 
were deposited in separate chambers in the convents, provided 
with iron grates, bolts, and chains drawn before the door, on 
which was written, The Hell. They distributed pamphlets re- 
specting hell and purgatory, the reading of which produced de- 
rangement of mind in many weak persons; until at Jast the gov- 
ernment was wise enough to lay a severe prohibition upon these 
measures. The Bohemian emigrants indeed continued to have 
their religious books printed in their foreign homes; but they 
wrote comparatively few new works. ‘These however they con- 
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trived to introduce into Bohemia, where they were answered by 
the Jesuits and Capuchins in thick folio volumes, written in 
a language hardly intelligible. ‘There were however some hon- 
ourable exceptions among these fathers; some persons, who 
independent of religious prejudices continued to labour for the 
benefit of a beloved mother tongue. The Jesuits Konstanz, 
Steyer, and Drachovsky, wrote grammatical works, and the two 
first attempted to translate the Bible anew. Plachy, d. 1650, 
Libertin, and Taborsky, were distinguished preachers; Pesina, 
d. 1680, Hammerschmidt, d. 1731, and Beckowsky, d. 1725, 
wrote meritorious historical works; Rosa, d. 1689, composed 
another grammar and a dictionary. Others wrote in Latin ; 
and among these must be named the Jesuit Balbin, d. 1688, 
who prepared several historical and bibliographical works of 
importance, part of which however were not published until 
re his death.* 

e turn once more to the unfortunate emigrants, and in 
the midst of the distress, privations, and sacrifices, which were 
the natural accompaniments of their exiled condition, we re- 
joice to meet with a name, which owes its splendour not alone 
to the general poverty of the period, but which outshines even 
the most distinguished of the former age, and is indeed the only 
one in the literary history of Bohemia, which has acquired an 
European fame. This is Comenius, the last bishop of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren. Although he belongs partly to the former 
period, and, in respect to his style, decidedly to the golden age 
of the Bohemian literature, the time of his principal ac- 
tivity falls within this melancholy period. A few words may be 
devoted to the life of this remarkable individual. He was born 
A. D. 1592 in the village of Komna in Moravia. His baptismal 
names were John Amos; his father had probably no family 
name, as was frequently the case at that time among the lower 
classes throughout all “mee According to the custom of the 
time, he was called Komnensky from his native place, the Lat- 
in form of which is Comnenius, or more commonly Comenius. 


30 Balbin was professor of rhetoric at Prague. His works are of 
importance for the literary history of Bohemia: Epitome rer. Bohem. 
Prague 1677. Miscellanea hist. rer. Bohem, Prague 1680—88. After 
his death Unger edited in 1777—80 his Bohemia docta, and Pelzel in 
1775 his Dissertatio apologetica pro lingua Slavonica, praecipue Bohe- 
mica. See below under the fifth period of Bohemian literature, near 
the beginning. 
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His parents, who belonged to the community of the Brethren, 
sent him to school at Herborn. He distinguished himself so 
much as to be made rector at Prerau, when only twenty-two years 
old; and two years later was transferred to Pulnck. In 1618 
this latter city was plundered by the Spaniards, and Comenius 
lost all his books and other property. When the great persecu- 
tion of the protestants broke out, he fled to Poland. ere he 
found many of his countrymen, of the sect of the Brethren, 
whom the persecutions of the former century had already driv- 
en hither, and who had here gathered themselves into commu- 
nities essentially of the same constitution; although in some 
measure they were amalgamated with the dissenters in Poland. 
In 1632 they elected him their bishop. In 1631 he published 
his Janua linguarum reserrata, a work which spread his 
fame over all the world, and which was translated into twelve 
European languages, and also into Persian, Arabian, and Mon- 
golian. His object in this work was to point out a new method 
of teaching languages, by which they were to be used as keys 
for acquiring other useful knowledge. In 1641 he was in- 
vited to England to prepare a new arrangement of the schools; 
but the civil war having prevented the execution of this project, 
he went from England to Sweden, whither the chancellor Ox- 
enstiern had invited him for a similar purpose. After protract- 
ed journeys through half Europe, he returned to Lissa, the 
principal seat of his activity. In 1659 he published his Orbis 
pictus, the first picture book for children which ever Pp da 
and which acquired the same reputation as the work above 
mentioned. e war and the destruction of Lissa compelled 
him some years later to leave Poland; he sought another asy- 
lum in Germany, and settled at length at Amsterdam, where he 
died in 1671, occupied with literary pursuits until his Jast hour. 
According to Adelung he wrote not less than ninety-two works, 
of which only fifty-four have come down to us; and among 
these twenty are in the Bohemian language. His style has a 
classical perfection ; the contents of his works are manifold, and 
have mostly lost their interest for the present age.*! In the last 


31 One of Comenius’s works: Labirynt swieta a rag srdce, i.e. the 
World’s Labyrinth and the Heart’s Paradise, reminds us strongly of 
Bunyan’s celebrated Pilgrim’s Progress, It was first printed at Prague 
1631, in 4to. and after several editions in other places, it was last 
printed at the same city in 1809, 12mo. His Latin works were print- 
ed at Amsterdam in 1657, under the title Opera didactica. 


Vox. IV. No. 15. 59 
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years of his life, Comenius is said to have devoted himself to a 
mystical interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures ; he discovered 
in the Revelation of St. John the state of Europe, as it then was; 
awaited the millennium in the year 1672; and believed in the 
far-famed Bourignon, as in an inspired prophetess. 

A few names only among the emigrants require to be men- 
tioned as writers, after Comenius. ‘They may find their place 
here: Paul Stransky, who was exiled in 1626 and found an 
asylum as professor at Thorn, wrote a history of Bohemia in 
Latin in 1643, which was translated and accompanied with sup- 
plements and corrections by Cornova, in 1792. Elsner, pastor 
of the Bohemian Brethren at Berlin, and Kleich at Zittau, print- 
ed works for religious instruction, devotional exercises for pro- 
testants, etc. 

The greater part of what was written duricg this period, pro- 
ceeded from the Slovaks in Hungary, a nation related to the 
Bohemians in race and language, who after the reformation 
had adopted the Bohemian dialect as their literary language.* 
Although also constantly struggling against oppression and per- 
secution, the protestants in Hungary were not formally annihilat- 
ed, as in Bohemia; but belonged rather to the so called tolerat- 
ed sects. A certain degree of activity in behalf of their breth- 
ren in faith, was consequently allowed to them, especially under 
Maria Theresa. We meet among them with hardly any other than 
theological productions, or works for religious edification. ‘The 
two pastors Krman and Bel, who both died towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century, men of no inconsiderable merit as 
Christians and as scholars, prepared a new edition of the Bohe- 
mian Bible, translated several works of Luther, Arndt, etc. 
Ambrosius, their cotemporary, wrote a commentary on Luther’s 
catechism, and several other useful religious works; G. Baby! 
published an introduction to the Bible, a history of the symboli- 
cal books, and assisted Comenius in his Orbis pictus ; Matthias 
Bahy] became the object of a cruel persecution, on account of a 
translation of Meissner’s Consultatio orthod. de fide Lutherana, 
etc. Numerous religious hymns were written in Bohemian by 
Hruskowic, the two Blasius, Glosius, Augustini, and others. 
Michalides translated the Summarium biblicum of the theolo- 
gians of Wittenberg ; and another protestant minister, Dolezal, 
wrote in 1746 a Bohemian grammar. But their books, with a 


* See p. 423 above. 
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few exceptions, were little read beyond the frontiers of Hungary, 
and had consequently little or no influence on the Bohemians. 
The works written in the Slovakian dialect do not belong here. 


FIFTH PERIOD. 
Revival of Bohemian Literature,from A. D. 1774—80 to the present time. 


In A. D. 1774, the marshal count Kinsky published a work 
on the advantages and necessity of a knowledge of the Bohemi- 
an language. At that time so great was the neglect of the mother 
tongue, that even for a work of so patriotic a nature, he had to 
employ a foreign language in order to be understood ! One year 
later appeared an apology for the vernacular tongue of the coun- 
try, written by the Jesuit Balbin, and edited by Pelzel. These 
two writings created a deep sensation; and even the govern- 
ment would seem to have taken notice of them. We find, at 
least, that in the same year, teachers of the Bohemian language 
were appointed in the university of Vienna and in two other in- 
stitutions in that city. At the same time, the royal normal 
school at Prague began to print several Bohemian books for in- 
struction. When the tolerant views and principles by which Joseph 
Il was actuated, became known, more than a hundred thousand 
concealed protestants immediately appeared ; their hidden books 
were brought to light again; and many works of which only sin- 
gle copies existed, were reprinted. In 1781 the severe edict of 
Ferdinand II was repealed, and a censorship established upon 
more reasonable principles. In 1786, the Bohemian language 
had gained friends enough to induce the government to institute 
a Bohemian theatre ; which, with a short interruption during the 
present century, has ever since existed. ‘The Bohemian lan- 
guage has enjoyed still more encouragement during the reign of 
the present emperor of Austria. In 1793 a professorship for 
the language and literature of the country was founded in the 
university of Prague ; the use of that language in all the schools 
was ordained by several decrees of the government; and by a 
law of A. D. 1818, a knowledge of it is made a necessary quali- 
fication for holding any office. 

In the very outset of this revival of Bohemian literature there 
appeared so great a multitude of writers, such habits of diligence 
and productiveness were immediately manifested throughout the 
whole nation, and such a mass of respectable talent was brought 
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to light, that the long interval of a dull and deathlike silence, 
which preceded this period, presents indeed an enigma difficult 
to be solved. No small influence may be ascribed to Germany. 
The principles of the government were changed ; the country, 
physically as well as morally exhausted, could recover but grad- 
a ; butall this could not create talents where there were none ; 
nor could all external oppression and unfavourable conjunctures 
destroy the germs of real talent, if they had been there. 
The list of modern Bohemian writers of merit is very extensive ; 
but we must be satisfied with bringing forward the most distin- 
guished of them, and refer the reader to works less limited than 
these pages, where he may find more complete information. 

Among those whose desert is the greatest in respect to the 
revival of Bohemian literature, Kramerius, b. 1753, d. 1808, 
must be named first. He was one of those indefatigable and 
creative minds, which never sleep, never lose a moment, and by 
a restless activity and happy ingenuity know how to render the 
difficult easy,—the apparently impossible, practicable. From 
the year 1785, he was editor of the first Bohemian newspaper ; 
from 1788, of the annual called the Toleranz Kalender, or 
Almanac of Toleration; and published besides this more than 
fifty works, written by himself and others, but accompanied with 
notes or commentaries of his own. None of his. productions 
surpassed mediocrity ; but according to the best judges, they 
were well and perspicuously written ; they became popular ani 
exerted a very favourable influence. 

As literary historians, Slavic philologians and antiquaries, Pel- 
zel, Prochazka, Durich, Puchmayer, Negedly, Jungmann, Tom- 
sa, Hanka, and above all Dobrovsky, must be distinguished. 
One of the principal merits of most of these scholars consists in 
their preparing for print and editing valuable old manuscripts; 
or in the judicious commentaries which they added to new edi- 
tions of ancient works already printed. Pelzel we have nam- 
ed above as the editor of the writings of the Jesuit Balbin. 
Most of his works are in German, but some also in Bohemian. 
In 1804 Prochazka and Darich translated the Bible for catho- 
lics;, the former had already translated the New Testament in 
1786. His principal labours besides this, were in the depart- 
meat.of history. Durich wrote in Latin; but his researches 
were nevertheless devoted to the Bohemian language and his- 
tory. Tomsa and Negedly have written Bohemian grammars, and 
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several other Slavic-philological works and essays.** Puchmay- 
er published a large collection of poetry,® consisting partly of 
his own productions, a token of the reviving poetical genius of 
the nation, which had slept for centuries; his elaborate Russian 
grammar is also a valuable contribution to Slavic literature 
in general. Joseph Jungmann, besides a translation of Cha- 
teaubriand’s Atala and of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which Bow- 
ring calls “ the most admirable among the many admirable ver- 
sions of that renowned and glorious heroic,”* has written many 
important essays scattered in periodicals; and also published in 
1820 a Bohemian chrestomathy, in 1825 a history of Bohemian 
literature, and in 1830—31 a complete dictionary of that lan- 
guage. Haoka, librarian at Prague, has made himself particu- 
larly known by critical editions of valuable writings out of the 
golden age of Bohemian literature. In 1817 he was so fortu- 
nate as to discover a manuscript of high importance, as _ well in 
a philological respect, as for its intrinsic poetical value; which 
he published in 1819 with a modern Bohemian translation, and 
also a German translation by Swoboda.* He has written sever- 
al works, and also essays in periodicals, of a bibliographical and 
antiquarian character. Joseph Dobrovsky, born in 1753 in 
Hungary, but of Bohemian parents, d. 1829, is called the patri- 
arch of the Slavic literature, and was one of the profoundest schol- 
ars of the age. His merits in regard to Slavic philology and 
history are so generally acknowledged, and we have so often 
had occasion to cite his name in these pages, and to refer the 
reader to his authority, that without attempting to present a crit- 
ical view of one, or an analysis of another of his works, we are 
contented to give in a note the title of his principal works. We 
are the more willing to adopt this course, because the most of 
his works form in a certain measure one great whole and mutu- 
ally supply each other; and because too, the author having in 
part first explored unknown regions, and having of course 





32 J. Negedly translated the Iliad, and also Young’s Night 
Thoughts under the name of Kwileni, Lamentations. He and his 
brother Adalbert are also favourably known as lyric poets. 

33 In the year 1795; the fifth and last volume appeared in 1804. 
Bowring has given several specimens of this collection in the For. 
Quart. Review, Vol. II. p. 145. 

* For. Quart. Review, Vol. LI. p. 167. 

4 Thecelebrated manuscript of Kiniginhof; see note &. 
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sometimes found it necessary to retract hypotheses started in 
his earlier writings, his works cannot well be separated. He 
wrote mostly in German; sometimes in Latin; while com- 
paratively very few of his numerous books are in the Bohemian 
language. In this way only could they gain that kind of univer- 
sality which the subject required, and which has so much 
— to promote the cause of Slavic literature in gen- 
eral. 

There were also some scholars among the Slovaks, who aid- 
ed the same cause with diligence and talent. Leska, d. 1818, 
published from 1785 onward the first Slovakian newspaper, and 
was a diligent and judicious compiler in respect to Slavic lexico- 
graphy. Palkowic published a Tents dictionary, and pre- 
pared in 1808 a more correct edition of the Bible. Plachy, 
besides many volumes of prose and poetry, published a valuable 
periodical ; Schramko wrote some philological works, etc. 

After the collection of poetry by Puchmayer above alluded 
to, several others of a miscellaneous kind appeared; poetry 
having been hitherto limited almost exclusively to religious pur- 
poses. Kamaryt, Palacky, Chmelensky, Zdirad Polak, Cela- 
kowsky, Snaidr, Hnewkowsky, Turinsky, Sir, are favourably 
known as poets. A. Marek has translated several dramas of 
Shakspeare ; Machacek, several from Goethe ; Klic pera, Stepa- 
nek, and Sychra, are esteemed dramatic writers. Among the 
Slovaks, Holli translated the Latin and Greek elegiac poets ; 
Rosnay, Anacreon; and Kollar, who imitates Petrarch, and 
personifies Slavonia his country as his Laura, manifests a poeti- 
cal talent of the very first order. The most interesting work 
however for the friends of poetry, is a collection of popular 





35 Dobrovsky’s principal works are the following: Script. rer. Bohem. 
(with Pelzel) Prague 1784. Béhm. and Méhr. Literatur, Prague 1779 
—84. Lit. Magazin fir Béhmen und Méhren, 1786—87. Lat. Nach- 
richten von einer Reise nach Schweden und Russland, Prague 1796. 
Geschichte der béhm. Sprache und Lit. Prague 1792; new edition much 
altered, ib. 1818. Slavin, Prague 1808. Slovanka, Prague 1814—1)5. 
Lehrgebiude der bohm. Sprache, Prague 1809, 1819. Etymologicon, 
Prague 1813. Deutsch-béhm. Worterb. 1802—21. Institutiones Lin- 
gue Slav. Vienna 1822. Cyrill und Method, Prague 1823. Also a large 
number of smaller treatises, essays, reviews, etc. either printed separ- 
ately, or in periodicals. 


36 For several beautiful specimens of this poet, see Bowring’s Es- 
say on Bohemian literature, in the For. Quart. Review, Vol. IT. 
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songs, by Gelakowsky, which contains a very judicious selection 
of that inimitable species of songs gathered not only from the 
Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovakians themselves, but also 
translations from most of the other Slavic dialects. ‘The reader 
may himself imagine, how rich in songs so musical a people must 
be.%7 

In the department of natural science are to be mentioned, 
Prest, count Berchtold, Strnad, Sedlacek, Wydra, etc. Others, 
Bohemians by birth, have written in German, e. g. Haenke, Sie- 
ber, etc. etc. Count Buquoy also is of Bohemian origin.— 
Writers of merit on moral and religious subjects are, Rauten- 
kranz, Zahradnik, Parizek and others. The Slovak Bartholo- 
maeides, a distinguished scholar, has written several useful works 
on various topics.—Periodicals full of learned researches and va- 
riety of interest were edited, Dobroslaw by Hromadko and Zie- 
gler, Krok by Pest, etc. Among the highest nobility the na- 
tional language found powerful patrons, and in the establishment 
of a national Museum, a Bohemian Academy of Sciences, 
and similar patriotic institutions, the national literature received 
great encouragement. ‘The names of the counts K.‘Sternberg 
and Kolowrath-Liebsteinsky must be mentioned here. But the 
state of the country is nevertheless far from what it ought to be. 
The sovereignty of the German language is probably established 
forever. The present literature of Bohemia, is as Jungmann ex- 
presses it, “ the produce of a few enthusiasts, who, exposing them- 
selves to the hatred of their enemies and the ingratitude of their 
countrymen, have devoted themselves to the resuscitation of a 
language, which is neither living nor dead.” It is justly to be 
feared that their strength will not hold out to struggle against 
the torrent of time, which in its resistless course overwhelms the 
nations, and only throws their vestiges in scattered fragments on 
the banks, as feeble memorials to shew to an inquiring posterity 
that they once existed.*8 





37 The title of this work is Slowanske narodni pisne, Prague 1822, 
1827. A similar collection is Ceske narodni pisne, by Ritter von Rit- 
tersberg, Prague 1825. Bowring gives some interesting’ specimens 
from the former. For. Quart. Rev. Vol. II. 


38 For more complete information in respect to Bohemian litera- 
ture, a knowledge of one of the Slavic idioms or of the German lan- 
guage is absolutely required ; we know of nothing written on this sub- 
ject in the English language, except the article of Bowring so often ci- 
ted, which gives an able survey of the poetical part of the literature, 
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II. Language and Literature of the Slovaks. 


The northwestern part of Hungary is inhabited by the Slovaks, 
a Slavic nation, who appear to be the direct descendants of the 
original Slavic settlers in Europe. Numerous colonists of the 


but does no* profess to cover the whole ground. Besides the numer- 
ous works of Dobrovsky, we would refer our readers to the following 
books: Effigies virorum eruditorum Bohem. et Morav. etc. by Voigt and 
Braun, in German by Pelzel, Prague, 1773—82. Balbini Bohemia 
docta, see note 30, Prochazka de Secularibus liberal. art. in Bohem., et 
Morav. 1782. Also his Miscellaneen der béhm. und mdahr. Lit. Prague 
1784—5. Rulika Ucena Cechic, Prague 1807—8. Nowotneho Luzc 
Bibliotheca Ceskych Bibli. Prague 1810—18. Jungmann’s Historie lit- 
eratury Ceske, Prague 1825. Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Slavischen 
Sprache und Literatur. ‘The grammatical and lexical part of the Bo- 
hemian literature is uncommonly rich, and exhibits no small mass of 
talent. We confine ourselves to citing the titles of those written in 
German or Latin. No helps in English or French for learning the 
Bohemian language, so far as we know, ever existed —Grammars. 
Kurze Unterweisung beyder Sprachen, teutsch und béhmisch, Pilsen 1531 
and several later editions. Klatowsky Béhmisch-deutsche Gesprache, 
Prague 1540, and several later editions. B. Optat 4nleitung zur bohm. 
Orthogr. etc. 1533, Prague 1588 and 1643. Benesowsky Gram. Bo- 
hem. Prague 1577. Benedict a Nudozer Gram. Bohem. Prague 1603. 
Drachowsky Gramm. Bohem. Olmiitz 1660, Constantin’s Lima lin- 
guae Bohem. Prague 1667. Principia linguae Bohem. 1670—80; new 
edition 1783. Jandit Gramm. ling. Bohem. Prague 1704, seven new 
editions to 1753. Dolezal Gramm. Slavico-bohem. Pressburg 1746. 
Pohl Béhmische Sprachkunst, Vienna 1756, five editions to 1783. Tham 
Béhm. Sprachlehre, Prague 1785; also his Béhm. Grammatik, 1798— 
1804. Pelzel Grundsdize der bihm. Sprache, Prague 1797—98. Neged- 
ly Béhm. Grammalik, Prague 1804, fourth edition 1830. Dobrovsky’s 
Lehrgebdude der béhm. Sprache, Prague 1809, second edition 1819.— 
Dictionaries. Of these we mention only such as would aid persons 
who wish to learn the language so far as to read Bohemian books ; re- 
ferring the reader for an enumeration of the others to Schaffarik, p. 
301. Weleslawin Sylva quadrilinguis, Prague 1598. Gazophylacium 
bohem. lat. graec. germ. Prague 1671. Rohn Béhmisch-lat. deutscher 
/Vomenclator, Prague 1764—68. Tham Béhmisch-deulsches National- 
lexicon, Prague 1805—7. Also his Deutsch-béhmisches und Béhmisch- 
deutsches Taschenworterbuch, Prague 1818. 'Tomsa Béhm. deutsch-lat. 
Worterbuch, Prague 1791. Palkowic Béhmisch-deutsch-lateinisches 
Worterbuch, Pressburg 1821. 
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same race are scattered all over the other parts of that country. 
The Byzantine historians, and, somewhat later, the Russian an- 
nalist Nestor, speak of the region on the north of the Danube 
as being the primitive seat of the Slavi. In early times the Sar- 
matae limigantes or Jazyges metanastae, nomadic tribes between 
the Danube and the Theiss, whose name indicates incontestibly 
their having been Slavi,*® are mentioned as having troubled the 
Byzantine empire. But they soon disappear entirely from histo- 
ry, and it is not before the ninth century, when they were already 
hristians, that we meet them again. At that time Slovakia, in 
Slavic Slovansko, viz. the regions adjacent to the two rivers Waag 
and Gran, reappears as an ingredient part of the ephemeral 
kingdom of Great Moravia. The rest of Pannonia was inhabit- 
ed by other Slavic tribes, by Bulgarians, Rumelians and Kha- 
zares. In A.D. 894, the Madjares conquered Pannonia, 
drove back the Slovaks into the mountains, and made them tribu- 
tary ; whilst they themselves settled on the plains. But although 
the Slovaks appear to have submitted to their fate, and to have 
thenceforth lived on good terms with their conquerors, it can- 
not unconditionally be said that the two nations were merged in 
each other; since, even after nearly a thousand years have passed, 
they still speak different languages. ‘The Madjares learned the 
arts of peace from the Slavi; who, besides being already Chris- 
tians, had built many cities, and were mechanics, traders, agri- 
culturists. All words and terms relating to these occupations, 
the Madjares had to obtain from them. The Slovaks on their 
side lost their national existence in that of their Asiatic conquer- 
ors, entered into their ranks as soldiers, and participated thence- 
forward in all their fortunes; but the influence of the Madjares 
on their language could be only inconsiderable, since the circle 
of new ideas which the Slovaks had to receive in exchange from 
them, barbarians as they were, could be only very limited. The 
language however is the only remnant of their national existence, 
which the Slovaks have preserved ; in every other respect they 
belong to the Hungarian nation, of which they form an ingredi- 
ent part, as the Madjares form another; and on the glory of 
whose valiant deeds they have an equal claim. 
Hungary, traversed by two large rivers, the Danube and the 
Theiss, is divided into four great circles, usually called this side 


3° See Schlizer’s edition of Nestor, Vol II. p. 76,97. Jazyk 
signifies in Slavic, lingua, tongue. 


Vor. IV. No. 15. 60 
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the Danube and beyond the Danube, this side the Theiss and 
beyond the Theiss. 'Thecircle this side the Theiss is the prin- 
cipal seat of the Slovaks. The counties Trencsin, Thurocz, 
Arva, Liptau, and Sohl, are entirely inhabited by them, amount- 
ing to about 550,000 in number. In the other counties of the 
same circle they live more mingled with Russniaks and Madja- 
res; and together with the numerous Slovakish settlements which 
are scattered over all Hungary, are computed in all at about 1,800, 
000. About 1,300,000 of them are catholics, and the remain- 
ing 500,000 protestants. 

The Slovakish language, exposed through the geographical 
situation of the nation, to the influence of various other Slavic 
idioms—as the Polish, Bohemian, Malo-Russian, Servian, and 
Vindish—is more broken up into different dialects than perhaps 
any living tongue. In its original elements it is very nearly relat- 
ed to the Old Slavic language ;® a fact which is easy to be ex- 
plained, when we consider that the developement of this language 
must have been the result of the primitive cultivation of the Sla- 
vi; and that the region about the Carpathian mountains, the seat 
of the ancient as well as of the present Slovaks, was the cradle of 
all the Slavic nations which are now spread over the whole of 
eastern Europe. Of all living Slavic tongues, the Bohemian is 
the nearest related to the Slovakish, especially as it appears in 
the oldest Bohemian writers; a circumstance which induced 
Dobrovsky at first to consider both languages as essentially the 
same ; or rather to maintain, that the Slovakish was nothing 
more than Old Bohemian. But after entering more deeply 
into the subject, he found reason to regard the Slovakish idiom 
as a separate dialect, which forms the link of connexion between 
the Bohemian and Croatian-Vindish dialects, or between the two 
principal divisions, the Eastern and Western stems, of the great 
Slavic family.* 

To enumerate the features by which the Slovakish dialects 
are distinguished from the other Slavic languages, would oblige 


40 We have seen in the History of the Old Slavic language, that on 
account of the great similarity between the old Slavic and the Slova- 
kish dialects, both in respect to form and grammatical structure and in 
the meaning of words, it has been maintained by several philologists, 
that the language of Cyril’s translation of the Bible was in the transla- 
tor’s time the Moravian Slovakian dialect. See p. 346 above. 


* See p. 413 above. 
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us to enter more into detail than would be acceptable to per- 
sons not acquainted with any of them; as we may suppose to 
be the case with most of our readers. Besides, most of the pe- 
culiarities which could he alleged as general characteristics, are 
contradicted by so many single cases, that all general rules 
woud be in danger of being rendered void by a plurality of ex- 
ceptions. The only thing which the Slovaks have not in com- 
mon with any of the other Slavic tongues, is a variety of diph- 
thongs where all the rest have simple vowels; e. g. kuon, horse, 
for kon ; lieuc, light, for luc, etc. In the counties situated on 
the frontiers of Galicia, the Slovakish language participates in 
many of the peculiarities of the Polish tongue ; on the frontier of 
Moravia, the dialect of the people approaches nearer to the ver- 
nacular idiom of that province, and consequently to the Bohemian, 
which has been adopted as their own literary language. On the 
Slovaks who live more in the interior of the country, the in fluence 
of the Madjares, or of the Transylvanian-Germans, or of the 
Russniaks, or of the Servians, is more or less prominent, ac- 
cording to their location. ‘The less exposed to the influence of 
other races, the purer of course has the proper Slovakian ‘idiom 
been preserved. But even in its purest state, it has, as we men- 
tioned above, a strong and decided resemblance to the Bohe- 
mian tongue; from which it is however distinguished by a more 
harmonious and pleasing sound ; its vowels being fuller and oc- 
curring more frequently. But a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it more materially, is a treasure of words and phrases obsolete 
or entirely unknown in the present Bohemian language ; although 
they were to be found in the old Bohemian, and are so still, in 
part, inthe Old Slavic, Russian, and Vindish dialects. Schaffa- 
rik mentions that G. Rybay, a minister in the county of Bac, who 
possessed many valuable manuscripts, had collected 15,000 words 
for a Slovakish Jdtoticon, and that it would be easy to enlarge 
this number. 

The Slovakish language has never been a literary language ; 
the first attempt to render it so, with a few trifling exceptions, 
was made about forty years ago; but the opposition which it 
met with from the literati who had already adopted the kindred 
Bohemian tongue for their literary language, together with the 


‘| Geschichte der slavischen Sprache, etc. p. 377. G. Paleowi¢, who 
bought this manuscript, has inserted a large number of Slovakish 
provincialisms in his Bohemian dictionary. 
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political obstacles which it had to encounter from the jealousy of 
the Madjares, seems to have been too strong to be conquered. 
Indeed, in consequence of this jealousy of the Madjares, the 
Slovakish language is so far oppressed, that even in the higher 
schools of the Slovaks themselves this language is not permitted 
to constitute a branch of instruction, like the Hungarian and 
Latin. Schaffarik thinks it probable, that in ancient times the 
vernacular tongue of the counties inhabited by Slovaks was used 
in public documents and similar writings; and that such his- 
torical monuments must be buried in the libraries and archives 
of the catholic archbishops, noblemen, and cities.“ But this 
subject has never been sufficiently examined. Even the histo- 
rical popular songs, which about fifty years ago were still to be 
heard among the Slovakian peasants, and some of which appear to 
have been derived even from the pagan period, have perished, 
with the exception of a few initial verses.“ There is no trace 
known to be left of the mental existence of this nation of nearly 
two millions of souls, until the middle of the fifteenth century. 
At that time a great body of Hussites, who were exiled from 
Bohemia, broke into Upper Hungary, and under the conduct of 
Giskra von Brandeis, were hired by the queen Elizabeth against 
the rival Polish-Hungarian monarch Vladislaus, afterwards 
king of Bohemia. ‘The Bohemian soldiers were accompanied 
by their wives and children, and settled finally in different parts 
of Hungary. Other Taboritic colonists followed them, and 
amalgamated gradually with the Slovaks, among whom they 
principally established themselves. It is probable that at this 
time the Slovaks became familiar with the Bohemian as a lit- 
erary language, which from its kindred genius and its simi- 
larity of forms was perfectly intelligible, and must have been 
highly acceptable to them. When the doctrines of the German 
reformers penetrated into Hungary, they found the Slovaks al- 
ready so well prepared, that those doctrines were at once spread 
among the people by numerous books written by Slovakian 
clergymen in the Bohemian language. The Bible and the lit- 


42 See the same work, p. 381. 


43 More modern Slovakish popular songs are to be found in Cela- 
kowsky’s collection, see above, p. 462 sq. and in the work: Pisnie 
swietske lidu slowenskeho w Uhrich, Pesth 1823. The collection : Sla- 
vische Volkslieder, by Wenzig, Halle 1830, contains sixteen Slovakish 
songs, mostly taken from Celokowsky’s work in a German translation. 
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urgical books were written and printed in Bohemian ; and many 
Bohemians and Moravians came into Hungary as preachers and 
teachers. ‘Thus the dominion of the Bohemian language over 
the pulpit, and, since all the Slovakian writers of this period 
were clergymen, in the republic of letters also, was established 
among the Slovaks without struggle. There is nothing known 
of any catholic Slovakish writers at this period; if there were 
any, they probably followed the beaten track and wrote also in 
Bohemian or in Latin. But the produce of the literary culti- 
vation of the Slovaks during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, is at most but small; for the times appear to have been 
too heavy, and men’s minds too much oppressed, for a free de- 
velopement of their powers. The civil wars, the devastations 
of the Turks, the religious controversies, and after the battle at 
the White Mountain, religious oppression and persecution, chas- 
ed the peaceful muses from Pannonia and put the genius of the 
people in chains. A!I the productions of these two centuries, 
with a few exceptions, are confined to theology, and are mostly 
sermons, catechisms, devotional exercises, or religious hymns. 
Schaffarik observes that from these latter there speaks a mel- 
ancholy gloomy spirit, crying for divine aid and deliverance.“ 
Those Slovakian writers who in any measure distinguished 
themselves, have been enumerated under their proper heads in 
our sketch of the Bohemian literature.* 

The Bohemian dialect, as we have mentioned repeatedly, is 
perfectly intelligible to the Slovaks. But as it is not to them the 
language of common conversation, it cannot be familiar to their 
minds. If, in listening to their preachers in the churches, the 
people succeed in straining up their minds sufficiently to enable 
them to follow the course of the sermons and devotional exercises, 
it still seems rather unnatural that even their prayer books, des- 
tined for private use, should not be written in their vernacular 
tongue ; but that even their addresses to the Most High, which 
more than anything else should be the free and natural effusions 
of their inmost feelings, should require such an intellectual exertion 
and an artificial transposition into a foreign clime. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that whilst everywhere else protestantism and the 
friends of the Bible have advocated and attempted to raise the 
dialect of the people, in opposition to a privileged idiom of the 
priesthood, among the Slovaks the vindication of the vernacular 


4 See Geschichte der sl. Spr. p. 383. * 458, 462, 
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tongue has been attempted by the catholics, and has met with 
strong opposition from the protestants. In the year 1718, Alex. 
Maesay, a catholic clergyman, published sermons at Tyrnau, 
written in the common Slovakian dialect. The Jesuits of Tyr- 
nau followed his example, in publishing books of prayers and 
several other religious works, in a language which is rather a mix- 
ture of the dialect of the people and the literary Bohemian lan- 
guage. During the last ten years of the eighteenth century, a 
more successful attempt was made to elevate the Slovakian dia- 
lect spoken on the frontiers of Moravia, and which approaches 
the Bohemian language most, to the rank of a literary language. 
At the head of this undertaking were the catholic curates Bajza, 
Fandli, and Bernolak, especially the last. A society was form- 
ed, the members of which bound themselves to buy the books 
written in Slovakish by Bernolak and his friends. The catho- 
lics proceeded in the work with great zeal and activity, and were 
patronized by the cardinal Rudnay, primate of Hungary, who 
himself published some of his orations held in the Slovakian dia- 
lect, and caused a voluminous Slovakish dictionary, a posthu- 
mous work of Bernolak’s, to be printed. A version of the Bi- 
ble in the same dialect, made by the canon G. Palkowic, who is 
also the author of the fourth volume of the above dictionary, was 
printed in the year 1831. 

The protestant Slovaks, who several centuries ago had al- 
ready acquired by their own contributions the right of citizens in 
the Bohemian republic of letters,—especially during the course 
of the seventeenth century, when most of the native Bohemians 
had been banished from it,—feared to endanger the cause of lit- 
erature itself by innovations of this kind. They too united them- 
selves into a society, and founded a professorship of Bohemian- 
Slovakian literature at the Lyceum of Pressburg, which was oc- 
cupied by another G. Palkowic, honourably mentioned in our 
History of Bohemian literature.“ The number of protes- 


45 The same individual, who caused the Dalmatian Bible to be 
printed ; see p. 405 above. 


46 These two individuals of the same baptismal and family names, 
George Palkowic, both following the same pursuits and both not with- 
out desert in respect to their countrymen, but nevertheless serving 
opposite interests according to their different views, must not be con- 
founded. Professor Palkowic prepared a new edition of the Bohe- 
mian Bible for the Slovaks ; see p. 462 above. Canon Palkowic trans- 
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tant Slovaks being comparatively small, this institution was 
not sustained longer than ten years. ‘The names of the princi- 
pal Slovakish-Bohemian writers during this and the last century, 
have been given above. We add here those of Bartholomae- 
ides, Tablic, Lowich, and Moschotzy, themselves writers of 
merit, or promoters of literature and science. 

Many among the Slovaks, like their brethren the Madjares, 
have received a German education ; and some indeed have ad- 
vanced far enough to have that language at command. For the 
sake of more fame or a larger field of influence, they mostly pre- 
fer to write in German. Of these we adduce here only the au- 
thor of the History of the Slavic Language and Literature, so often 
cited in our pages, Schaffarik, professor at Neusatz; who in 
choosing the German language as his vehicle, has only followed 
the example of the two greatest Slavic authorities, Dobrovsky and 
Kopitar.* His work, however, although in other respects justly 
considered as a valuable contribution to German literature, has 
contributed more than all others to a knowledge of the Slavic 
literature in general, and of the classification and mutual rela- 
tions of the Slavic languages.* | 


(ll. History of the Polish Language and Literature. 


The regions of the Baltic and Vistula, after the Goths and 
Vandals had finally left them, were occupied, towards the fourth 
century, by the Lettonians and Lithuanians, who are according 
to some historians Slavic, and according to others Finnic-Scythic 
tribes.® Other parts of the country were inhabited by the An- 


lated the Scriptures into the Slovakian dialect. Professor P. publish- 
ed a Bohemian dictionary, see pp. 462, 464. Canon P. the fourth vol- 
ume of Bernolak’s Slovakian lexicon, as said in the text above. 


7 See p. 458, 462. * See more in the Appendix. 


8 There does not yet exist a philological work, from which a com- 
plete knowledge of the Slovakian language in its different dialects 
could he obtained. The following works of Bernolak regard chiefly 
the Slovakish-Moravian dialect: Grammatica Slavica, Posonii 1790, 
Dissertatio de literis Slavorum, Posonii 1783. Eftymologia vocum Slavi- 
carum, Tyrnau 1791. Lexicon Slav. Lat. Germ. Hung. Buda 1825. 


9 See above, p. 334. On the origin of these tribes, which seem to 
have been kindred nations with the ancient Livonians, Esthonians, and 
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tes and Lygians, nations of the Slavic race, who at the general 
migration of nations turned themselves, the latter towards the 
west, and the former southwards, where they settled in Walachia. 
All these tribes and many more were by the ancients comprised 
under the name of Sarmatae. In the sixth, or according to oth- 
ers, in the seventh century, the Lekhes, a people kindred to the 
Tchekhes, who were urged forwards by the Bulgarians, settled 
on the banks of the Vistula and Varta. Lekh (Lech, Ljach) 
signified in old Bohemian a free and noble man, and had this 
meaning still in the fourteenth century. The Lekhes were di- 
vided into several tribes, of which, according to Nestor, at first 
only those who settled on the vast plains, polie, of the Ukraine, 
were called Polyane, Poles, i. e. inhabitants of the plain. The 
tribes which occupied Masovia were called Masowshane ; the 
Lekhes who went to Pomerania, Pomoriane, etc. The spe- 
cific name of Poles, as applied to all the Lekhish tribes together, 
does not appear until the close of the tenth century, when the 
generic appellation of Lekhes or Ljaches had perished. In the 
year 840, the chiefs of the different tribes united themselves un- 
der one common head ; at that time they are said to have cho- 
sen a husbandman by the name of Pjast for their duke, and the 
male descendants of this, their first prince, lived and reigned not 
less than six hundred and thirty years. From Germany and 
Bohemia Christianity was carried to Poland by catholic priests, 
probably as early as the ninth century. In the beginning of the 
tenth, some attempts were made to introduce the Slavic liturgy 
into Poland. Both species of worship existed for some time 
peacefully side by side; and even when through the exertions 
of the Latin priesthood, the Slavic liturgy was gradually super- 
seded by the occidental rites, the former was at least tolerated ; 
and after the invention of printing, the Polish city of Cracow was 
the first place where books in the Old Slavic dialect, and por- 
tions of the Old Slavic Bible, were printed.© 


Borussians, many hypotheses have been started, but the truth has not 
yet been sufficiently ascertained. It is at least evident that they are 
not of Slavic origin, although even this has been maintained by ma- 
ny historians, who were misled by local circumstances. See Parrot’s 
Versuch einer Entwickelung der Sprache, Abstammung, etc. der Laven, 
Letten, etc. The Foreign Quarterly Review contains an interesting 
essay on Lettish popular poetry, Vol. VIII. p. 61. 


50 See p. 352, 356. 
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In the year 965, the duke Miecislav married the Bohemian 
princess Dombrovka, and caused himself to be baptized. From 
that time onward, all the Polish princes and the greatest part of 
the nation became Christians. There is however not one among 
the Slavic nations, in which the influence Christianity must 
necessarily have exerted on its mental cultivation, is so little visible ; 
while upon its language it exerted none at all. It has ever been 
and is still a favourite opinion of some Slavic philologists, that 
several of the Slavic nations must have possessed the art of wri- 
ting long before their acquaintance with the Latin alphabet, or 
the invention of the Cyrillic system ; and among the arguments 
by which they maintain this view, there are indeed some too 
striking to be wholly set aside.*' But neither from those early 
times, nor from the four or five centuries after the introduction 
of Christianity, does there remain any monument whatever of 
the Polish language ; nay, with the exception of a few fragments 
without value, the most ancient document of that language ex- 
tant, is not older than the sixteenth century. Until that time the 
Latin idiom reigned exclusively in Poland. The teachers of 
Christianity in this country were for nearly five centuries ‘for- 
eigners, viz. Germans and Italians. Hence arose that unnatural 
neglect of the vernacular tongue, of which these were ignorant ; 
the private influence of the German, still visible in the Polish 
language ; and the unlimited dominion of the Latin. Slavic, 
Polish, and heathenish, were to them synonymous words. Thus, 
whilst the light of Christianity everywhere carried the first dawn 
of life into the night of Slavic antiquity ; the early history of Po- 
land affords more than any other part of the christian world a 
melancholy proof, how the passions and blindness of men operat- 
ed to counterbalance that holy influence. But although so un- 
favourably disposed towards the language, it cannot be said that 
the influence of the foreign clergy was in other respects injurious 
to the literary cultivation of the country. Benedictine monks 
founded in the beginning of the eleventh century the first Polish 
schools; and numerous convents of their own and other orders 
presented to the scholar an asylum, both when in the year 1241 
the Mongols broke into the country, and also during the civil 
wars which were caused by the family dissensions of Pjast’s suc- 
cessors. Several chronicles in Latin were written by Poles long 
before the history of the Polish literature begins, and Polish no- 


5! See p. 347 sq. 
Vor. IV. No. 15. 61 
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blemen went to Paris, Bologna, and Prague, to study sciences, 
for the very elements of which their own language afforded 
them no means. 

Polish writers are in the habit of dividing the history of their 
language into five periods.*? The first extends from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to Casimir the Great, A. D. 1333. 

The second period extends from A. D. 1333 to A. D. 1506, 
or the reign of Siegmund I. 

The third period is the golden age of the Polish literature, and 
closes with the foundation of schools of the Jesuits, A. D. 1622. 

The fourth period comprises the time of the preponderance of 
the Jesuits, and ends with the revival of literature by Konar- 
ski, A. D. 1760. 

The fifth period comprehends the interval from A. D. 1760 to 
the present time. 


Before we enter into a regular historical account of these dif- 
ferent periods, we will devote a few words to the formation and 
the character of the language itself. 

The extent of country in which the Polish language is predom- 
inant, is much smaller than would naturally be concluded from 
the great circuit of territory, which at the time of its power and 
independence, was comprised under the kingdom of Poland. We 
do not allude to the sixteenth century, when Poland was the 
most powerful state in the north; when the Teutonic knights, 
the conquerers of Prussia, were compelled to acknowledge its 
protection ; and when not only were Livonia and Courland, the 
one a component part of the Polish kingdom, and the other a 
Polish fief, but even the ancient Smolensk and the venerable 
Kief, the royal seat of Vladimir, and the Russian provinces adja- 
cent to Galicia, all belonged to Poland. We speak of this king- 
dom as it was at the time of its first partition between Russia 
Austria, and Prussia. Of the four or five millions of inhabitants 
in the provinces united with Russia at the three successive par- 
titions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, only one and a half million are 
Poles, and speak dialects of that language ;* in White and Black 


52 See Bentkowski’s Hist. literatury Poilsk. Warsaw 1814, Vol. I. 
pp. 162—176. 


53 The statistical information respecting the Russian-Polish prov- 
imces is very imperfect, and contains the most striking contradictions. 
Benken gives the number of inhabitants at four millions’; Wiehmann 
in 1813, at 6,380,000; Arsenjef at seven millions. According to Brim- 
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Russia, the Russniaks are by far more numerous ; and in: Lithu- 
unia the Lithuanians. Besides the independent language of these 
latter, the Malo Russian and White Russian dialects are spoken 
in these provinces ; and all documents of the grand-duchy of 
Lithuania before it was united with Poland in A. D. 1569, were 
written in the latter. 

The Polish language is farther spoken (1) by the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Poland formed in 1815, three and a half millions in 
number, or reckoned together with the Polesof the Polish-Russian 
provinces, five millions ; (2) by the inhabitants of Galicia, belong- 
ing to Austria, and the Poles in the Austrian part of Silesia, 
about three millions; (3) by the inhabitants of the small republic 
of Cracow, about one hundred thousand ; and (4) by the inhab- 
itants of the Prussian grand-duchy of Posen, and a part of the 
province called Western Prussia, together with the Poles in Si- 
lesia and the Kassubes in Pomerania ; in all less than two mil- 
lions. 

Thus the Polish language is spoken by a population of about 
tenmillions. Like all living languages, it has different dialects, and 
is in one place spoken with greater purity than in another: As 
these varieties, however, are neither very striking nor have ever 
had an influence on literature, they do not concern us here. 

The ancient Polish language seems to have been very nearly 
related to the dialects of the Tchekhes and the Sorabian Ven- 
des. Although very little is known in respect to the cireum- 
stances and progress of the formation of the language into its 
present state, it is sufficiently obvious, that it has been develop- 
ed from the conflict of its natural elements with the Latin and 
German idioms. Of the other Slavic dialects, the Bohemian is 
the only one which has exerted any influence upon the Polish 


sen’s Russlund und das riissische Reich, Berl. 1819, there are not more 
than 850,000 Poles among them, nearly all noblemen ; the lower class- 
es are Russniaks and Lithuanians. In our statement of the number of 
Poles in these provinces, we have followed Schaffarik. 


4 See. p. 361. 


55 These statements seem to disagree with those of Hassel, which 
rest on the authority of the returns of 1820. He states that Austrian 
Poland has 4,226,969 inhabitants ; Prussian Poland, 2,584,124. The 
population of the former consists however of a large proportion of 
Russniaks, and more especially of Jews ; the latter has a similar pro- 
portion of German inhabitants. 
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tongue. The Italian and Turkish words introduced during the 
dominion of an Italian priesthood, and through the political rela- 
tions of the Poles with the Turks, never entered deeply into the 
body of the language; and might be easily exchanged for better 
Polish forms of expression. 

Of all the Slavic dialects, the Polish presents to the foreigner 
the most difficulties ; partly on account of the great variety and 
nicety of shades in the pronunciation of the vowels, and from the 
combination of consonants in such a way, that only a Slavic 
tongue can conquer them, and cause the apparent harshness in 
some measure to disappear ;*° partly on account of its refined 
and artificial grammatical structure. In this latter respect it dif- 
fers materially from the Russian Janguage; which although 
equally rich, is remarkable for its simplicity and perspicuity. 
The Polish and Bohemian idioms, in the opinion of the best 
judges, are above all others capable of faithfully imitating 
the refinements of the classical languages ; and the Polish prose 
is modelled after the Latin with a perfection, which, in the gold- 
en age of Polish literature, was one of its characteristic features. 
It is therefore surprising, that the Polish language in poetry, al- 
though in other respects highly cultivated, does not admit the 
introduction of the classical prosody. We mean, the Polish 
language in its present state; for it is very probable, that in its 
original character it possessed, in common with all the other 
Slavic languages, the elements of a regular system of long and 
short syllables. So long, however, as there have existed Polish 
poets, they have not measured, but, in imitation of the French, 
have counted the syllables. With the exception of a few poets 
of the last period, who have written in blank verse, and a few 
weak attempts to adapt the Greek principles of accent to the Po- 
lish language, all Polish poetry is, like the French, in rhyme ; 
and the French Alexandrine is the favourite form of the Polish 
poets.*7 


56 We doubt whether any but Slavic organs would be able to 
pronounce the name of the place, to which the college of Zamosc 
was removed. It is Szezebrzeszyn. 


57 Zaluski and Minasowrez wrote verses with counted not measured 
syllables, without rhyme; Przybylski’s and Staszye’s translations of 
Rowse are in hexameters. That rhyme is not natural to the Polish: 
language, is evident from the ancient popular poetry of the other Sla- 
vic nations ; which are all without rhyme. The author of the work 
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FIRST PERIOD. 
From the introduction of Christianity to Casimir the.Great, A. D, 1333. 


In dividing the history of the Polish literature into five periods, 
we follow the example and authority of Bentkowski; although it 
seems to be singular, to pretend to give an account of a litera- 
wre which did not yet exist. The history of the Polish litera- 
ture does not properly begin before the close of the second peri- 
od; although that of theliterarycultivation of the nation commen- 
ces with the beginning of that period; and a few slight traces of 
it are to be found even in the middle of the first. Of the lan- 
guage itself, nothing is left but the names of places and persons, 
and some Polish words scattered through the Latin documents 
of the time, written without orthographic rules, and therefore of- 
ten hardly intelligible. There exists an ancient Polish war- 
song, the author of which is said to have been St. Adalbert, a Bo- 
hemian by birth, who was bishop of Prague at the end of the tenth 
century ;°° but even according to Rakowiecki, a philologist who 
is more disposed than any other to find traces of an early culti- 
vation of the Slavic nations, and especially of the Poles, this 
song, or rather hymn, is, in its present form, not older than the 
fourteenth century. All that is extant from this period is writ- 
ten in Latin. Besides some unimportant documents and an 
anonymous biography of Adalbert, there remain several historical 
works of the twelth and thirteenth centuries. 

Martin Gallus, a Frenchman, who lived in Poland between 
1110 and 1135, is considered as the oldest Polish historian. 


Volkslieder der Polen, assumes the absence of rhyme in some of 
them as a proof of their antiquity. 


8 This song, called Boga Rodzica, can only be named a war- 
song, because the Poles used to sing it when advancing to battle. It 
is rather a prayer to the Virgin, ending with a sixfold Amen. In a 
poetical respect it has no yalue. It is printed in Bowring’s Specimens 
of the Polish Poets, p. 12, together with the music, copied from a 
manuscript which is said to be from the twelfth century. No trans- 
lation is added. It is remarkable that this hymn is still sung, or at 
least was so in the year 1812, in the churches of the places where St. 
Adalbert lived and died, viz. at Kola and at Gnesen. Niemcewicz, 


who published it, states that he himself heard it at that time at the 
latter place. 
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Other chronicles of Poland were written by the bishops of Cra- 
cow, Matthew Cholewa, and Vincent, son of Kadlubec, who died 
in 1223; by Bogufal, bishop of Posen, some twenty years later ; 
and by Godzislav Baszko, about thirty years later still. Strzemb- 
ski wrote towards the middle of the thirteenth century a histo- 
ry of the popes and Roman emperors. In 1008 duke Boleslav, 
the son of Miescislav, invited Benedictine monks to Poland, who 
founded convents at Sieciechov and Lysagora, with schools at- 
tached to them. This example was followed at a later period by 
otherorders ; and in Poland longer thanin any other country, edu- 
cation was entirely in the hands of the ecclesiastics. For seve- 
ral hundred years, the natives were excluded from all clerical dig- 
nities and privileges, and the numerous monasteries were filled only 
with foreign monks. Even as late as the fifteenth century, for- 
eigners had decidedly the preference. Inthe year 1237 Pelka, 
archbishop of Gnesen, directed the institution of schools by the 
priests ; but added the recommendation to the bishops, that they 
should employ as teachers only Germans who understood Polish. 
In A. D. 1285 at the synod of Leczyc, they went a step farther 
in excluding all foreigners, who were ignorant of the Polish lan- 
guage, from the places of ecclesiastical teachers and instructors. 
But more than eighty years later, it was found necessary at the 
synod of Kalisz in 1357 to repeat the same decree; and 
even a century after this time, in A. D. 1460, John Ostrorog 
complained that all the rich convents were occupied by foreign 
monks. These ignorant men were wont to throw into the fire the 
few writings in the barbarian language, which they could discov- 
er ; and as instructors of the youth, were able to fill the heads of 
the young nobility with the most unnatural prejudices against 
the vernacular tongue of their own country. Besides the cler- 
gy, many other foreigners also settled in Poland, as mechanics 
and traders, especially Germans. But as they all lived merely 
in the cities of Poland, they and their language had far less influ- 
ence on the people, than was the case in Bohemia, where they 
mingled with all classes. 


59 See Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Slav. Sprache, p. 421. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


From Casimir the Great to Siegmund I. A. D. 1333 to A. D. 1506. 


Casimir is one of the few princes, who acquired the name of 
the Great not by victories and conquests, but through the real 
benefits of laws, national courts of justice, and means of educa- 
tion, which he procured for his subjects. His father, Vladislaus 
Lokietek, had resumed the royal title, which hitherto had been 
alternately taken and dropped ; and was the first who perma- 
nently united Great and Little Poland. Under Casimir, the pre- 
sent Austrian kingdom of Galicia, which, together with Lodome- 
ria, the present Russian government Vladimir, was then called 
Red Russia, was added by inheritance. Lithuania became con- 
nected with Poland as a Polish fief in the year 1366, when 
queen Hedevig, heiress of the crown of Poland, married Jagello, 
duke of Lithuania; but was first completely incorporated as a 
component part of the kingdom of Poland only so late as the 
year 1569. Masovia had been thus united some forty years 
earlier. At the time of the marriage of Hedevig and Jagello, the 
latter caused himself to be baptized, and introduced Christianity 
into Lithuania, where he himself in many cases acted as an 
apostle. 

As to the influence of Casimir the Great upon the literary 
cultivation of his subjects, it was more mediate than immediate. 
Whilst his cotemporary and neighbour Charles [V of Bohemia, 
loved and patronized the language of that kindred nation, Casi- 
mir paid no attention whatever to the vernacular tongue of his 
country ; nor was any thing done under his administration for 
the developement of that rich dialect. This king indeed, as 
early as A. D. 1347, laid the foundation of the high school of 
Cracow ; but the regular organization and influence of this in- 
stitution dates only from half a century later. But by introduc- 
ing a better order of things, by providing his subjects with their 
earliest code of laws, by instituting the first constitutional diets, 
by fortifying the cities and protecting the tillers of the soil against 
a wild and oppressive nobility, he established a better tone of 
moral feeling throughout the nation. A seed sown in such 
ground, necessarily springs up slowly, but surely. 

With Casimir the race of the Pjasts expired. His nephew, 
Louis of Hungary, a prince of the house of Anjou, was elected 
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king, whose reign was spent in constant war, and left no trace of 
care for the internal cultivation of the country. The limitation 
of the power of the sovereign, and the exorbitant privileges of 
the Polish nobility, date from the reign of this prince; he resi- 
ded mostly in Hungary, and granted to the Poles all their de- 
mands, in order to prevent the alienation of their crown from 
his house. After his death his second daughter, Hedevig, was 
preferred tothe emperor Sigismund, who was married to the eld- 
est, Mary, because this prince refused to subscribe the conditions 
demanded by the Polish Estates. Hedevig married Jagello of 
Lithuania; and under their descendants the Jagellons, who 
reigned nearly two centuries, Poland rose to the summit of its 
power and glory. With Siegmund J, the grandson of Jagello, 
but the fifth king after him, a new period of the Polish literature 
begins. 

he history of the Polish language, as we said in our intro- 
duction, properly commences only with the close, or at the ut- 
most with the middle of the present period, when in the year 
1488 the first printing office was erected at Cracow. ‘There is 
indeed said to have existed a Polish translation of the Bible, 
made by order of queen Hedevig before the year 1390; and wri- 
ters of the sixteenth century speak of having seen a Polish Bi- 
ble, either translated anew, copied, or prepared, for Sophia, 
fourth queen of Jagello, by her chaplain, Andreas of Jaszowicz. 
There are still some biblical fragments extant, which appear to 
be derived from this period ; although no complete copy has been 
preserved. The oldest other manuscripts extant in the Polish 
language, are a portion of the preface to an ancient statute of 
Casimir; several documents relating to suits at law, etc. from 
the last half of the fourteenth century ; and fragments of trans- 
lations of statutes, the ten commandments in verse, a translation 
of one of Wickliffe’s hymns, and a few other unimportant produc- 
tions of the fifteenth century. 

The orthography of the language, and especially the adaption 
of the Latin alphabet to it, seems to have troubled the few wri- 
ters of this period exceedingly ; they appear to have founded their 
principles alternately on the Latin, the Bohemian, and the Ger- 
man methods of combining letters; an inconsistency, which 
adds greatly to the difficulties of modern Slavic etymology.”! 


6 Dobrovsky’s Slovanka, Vol. II. p. 237. 
6! See Schaffarik, pp. 4220—424. 
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Annalists of Polish history, who wrote in Latin, were also 
not wanting in this period. Sig. Rositzius, Dzierzva,* and more 
especially John Dlugosz, bishop of Lemberg, wrote histories and 
chronicles of Poland; and the work of the latter is still consid- 
ered as highly valuable. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


From Sigismund I to the establishment of the schools of the Jesuits in Cracow, A. D. 
1505 to A. D. 1622. 


In northern climates, the bright and glowing days of summer 
follow in almost immediate succession a long and gloomy winter, 
without allowing to the attentive mind of the lover of nature the 
enjoyment of observing, during a transient interval of spring, the 
gradual developement of the beauty of the earth. ‘Thus the 
flowers of Polish literature burst out from their buds with a ra- 
pidity unequalled in literary history, and were ripened into fruit 
with the same prodigious celerity. 

The university of Cracow had been reinstituted under Jagello 
in A. D. 1400, and organized after the model of that of Prague. 
Although the most flourishing period of this institution was the 
sixteenth century, yet it presented during the fifteenth to the Po- 
lish nobility a good opportunity of studying the classics ; and it 
is doubtless through this preparatory familiarity with the ancient 
writers, that the appearance to which we have alluded, must be 
principally accounted for. It was moreover now the epoch, when 
the genius of christian Europe made the most decided efforts to 
shake off the chains which had fettered the freedom of thought. 
The doctrines of the German Reformers, although the number 
of their professed disciples was in proportion smaller than in Bo- 
hemia, had nevertheless a decided influence upon the general 
direction of the public mind. The.wild flame of false religious 
zeal, which in Poland also under the sons and immediate suc- 
cessors of Jagello, had kindled the faggots in which the disciples 
of the new doctrines were called to seal the truth of their con- 
viction with their blood, was extinguished before the milder wis- 
dom of Sigismund I ; although even the early part of his reign was 
not yet entirely free from religious persecution. The activity of the 








* His Chronicon Polonorum was reprinted at Warsaw in 1824; 
— with Vincent Kadlubeck’s Res gestae principum ac regum 
oloniae, 


Von. IV. No. 15. 62 
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inquisition was restrained. But the new doctrines found a more 
decided support in Sigismund Augustus. Poland became, under 
his administration, the seat of a toleration then unequalled in the 
world. Communities of the most different religious principles 
formed themselves, at first under the indulgence of the king 
and the government, and finally under the protection of the law. 
Even the boldest theological sceptics of the age, the two Soci- 
ni, found in Poland an asylum. ‘The Bohemian language, 
which already possessed so extensive a literature, acquired dur- 
ing this period a great influence upon the Polish. The num- 
ber of clerical writers, however, which in Bohemia was so great, 
was comparatively only small in Poland. Indeed it is worthy 
of remark, that while in other countries the diffusion of informa- 
tion and general illumination proceeded from the clergy, not 
indeed as a body, but from individuals among the clergy, in Po- 
land it was always the highest nobility who were at the head of 
literary enterprises or institutions for mental cultivation. There 
are many princely names among the writers of this period ; and 
there are still so among those of the present day. This may 
however be one of the causes, why education in Poland was 


62 Among these were the Unitarians, called also Anti-trinitarians, 
modern Arians, and afterwards Socinians. They called themselves 
Polish Brethren. Their principal school and printing office was at 
Racow ; several of their teachers were distinguished for learning, 
their communities were wealthy and flourishing, and not a few of the 
highest families of Poland belonged to them. The doctrines of the 
two exiled Italians, Lelio and Fausto Socini, uncle and nephew, found 
among them only a conditional approbation ; most of them were un- 
willing to receive Fausto, who sjeveloped his views more openly than 
his uncle, into theircommunity. Internal dissensions were the result, 
and the establishment of new and smaller congregations. A disturb- 
ance among the students at Racow in 1638, gave to the catholics and 
to the other protestants a welcome pretext for persecuting them ; in 
1658 their denomination was ultimately suppressed, and. the choice 
left to them between the adoption of the catholic religion or exile 
within three years. A part of them emigrated to Germany, where 
they were soon merged in other protestant denominations ; others 
went to Transylvania, where the Unitarians, about fifty thousand in 
number, belonged and still belong to the denominations acknowledg- 
ed by the state, and enjoy all civil rights. They have two high 
schools, at Klausenburg and at Thoarda; but are far from being dis- 
tinguished for learning. See Meusel’s Staatengeschichte, p. 555. Lu- 
bienieci Historia Reformationis Polonicae, etc. etc. 
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entirely confined to the higher classes; while even during 
this brilliant period, the peasantry remained in the lowest state 
of degradation, and nothing was done to elevate their minds or 
to better their condition. For it is to the clergy, that the com- 
mon people have always to look as their natural and bounden 
teachers; it is to the clergy, that a low state of cultivation 
among the poorer classes is the most dishonourable. During 
this period, however, the opportunity was presented to the people of 
becoming better acquainted with the Scriptures, through sever- 
al translations of them into the Polish language, not only by the 
different protestant denominations, but also by the catholics them- 
selves. Indeed, all the translations of the Bible extant in the 
Polish language, are from the sixteenth or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century.“ We meet also among the productions 
of the literature of this period, a few catechisms and postillae, 
written expressly for the instruction of the common people by 
some eminent Lutheran and reformed Polish ministers. But 
the want of means for acquiring even the most elementary in- 
formation, was so great, that only a very few among the lower 
classes were able to read them. The doctrines of the Reform- 
ers, which everywhere else were favoured principally by the 
middle and lower classes, in Poland found their chief support 

63 An enumeration of the Polish versions of the Bible may be ac- 
ceptable to the reader. The New Testament was first translated by 
the Lutheran Seklucyan, who was a Greek scholar, and printed at 
Kénigsberg 1551, three times reprinted before 1555. Afterwards 
for catholics by Leonard, from the Vulgate, reviewed by Leopolita, 
Cracow 1556. Of the Old Testament, the Psalter alone was 
several times translated and repeatedly printed. The whole Bible was 
first translated for the catholics by Leonard, from the Vulgate, and’ 
reviewed by Leopolita, Cracow 1561, reprinted in 1575 and 1577. 
Two years later by an anonymous translator from the original lan- 
guages, for Calvinists, Brzese 1563. Again from the original Jan- 
guages by Budny, an Unitarian clergyman, 1570, reprinted in 1572. 
From the Vulgate by the Jesuit Wuiek, Cracow 1599, reprinted at 
Breslau in 1740 in 8vo, and 1771 in 4to with the Latin text. From- 
the original languages by Paliurus, Wengierscius, and Micolaievius,. 
for Calvinists, Dantzic 1632, the first Bible in 8vo, all the former be- 
ing in fol. or 4to, reprinted at Amsterdam 1660, at Halle 1726, at K6- 
nigsberg 1738, 1779, and at Berlin 1810, by the Bible Society. See 
Ringeltaube’s Nachricht von den polnischen Bibeln, Danz. 1744. Bent- 
kowski’s Hist. liter. pol. Vol. 11. p. 494. Slovanka Vol. I. p. 141. Vol. 
II. p. 228. Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Slav. Spr. p. 424. 
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among the nobility. Comparatively few of the people adhered 
to them. ‘There was a time, between 1550 and 1650, when 
half the senate,® and even more than half of the nobility, con- 
sisted of Lutherans and Calvinists. In the year 1570, these 
two denominations, together with the Bohemian Brethren, form- 
ed a union of their churches by the treaty of Sendomir for ex- 
ternal or political purposes. In 1573, by another treaty known 
under the name of pax dissidentium, they were acknowledged 
by the state and the king, and all the rights of the catholics were 
granted to the members of these three denominations, the 
Greeks, and Armenians. The want, however, of an accurate 
determination of their mutual relation to each other, occasioned 
repeatedly in the course of thie following century bloody dis- 
sensions. The protestants succeeded, nevertheless, in main- 
taining their rights, until the years 1717 and 1718, when their 
number having gradually yet considerably diminished, they 
were deprived of their suffrages in the diet. Their adversaries 
went still farther; and after struggling against oppression of all 
sorts, the dissidents bad at length, in 1736, to be contented 

64 The Polish senate was not a body, the members of which were 
elected for a certain term ; as those not acquainted with the Polish 
constitution might be disposed to believe. It was composed of all the 
archbishops and bishops, the waiwodes and castellans, i. e. the titled 
nobility, and the principal ministers of the king. It was thus in 
some measure the organ of the government and of the clergy, in oppo- 
sition to the national representatives or the mass of the nobility. 
This body was not established until towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Before 1466—70, every nobleman who chose, made bis per- 
sonal appearance in the senate at the summons of the king ; but Cas- 
imir, the son of Jagello, in his frequent want of money and men, re- 
peated these summons so often, that the nobility found personal ap- 
pearance inconvenient, and selected in their provincial conventions 
nuntii, to represent the nation, or rather the nobility; without how- 
ever giving up the right of personal attendance. The nuntit, whose 
number was not fixed, were bound to appear, bad the right vo grant 
or to refuse duties, and to act as the advisers of the king. In 1505 
the Jaw was passed that without their consent the constitution could 
not be changed, At the diet in A. D. 1652 it occurred for the first 
time, that a single nuntius opposed and annulled by his liberum velo 
the united resolutions of the whole convention. On this example 4 
regular right was very soon founded and acknowledged. Deputies 
of cities were occasionally invited to the diet, but only in extraordi- 
nary cases. 
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with being acknowledged as tolerated sects. After the acces- 
sion of Stanislaus Poniatowsky to the throne in 1766, the dissi- 
dents attempted to regain their former rights. In this they were 
supported by several protestant powers; but more especially by 
Russia, who thus improved the opportunity of increasing its in- 
fluence in Polish affairs. In consequence of this powerful sup- 
port, the laws directed against the dissidents were repealed ; 
and in 1775 all their old privileges were restored to them, ex- 
cept the right of being eligible to the stations of ministers of 
state and senators. In more recent times the protestants have 
been admitted to a the. rights of the catholics; although the 
catholic is still the predominant religion of the kingdom of Po- 
Jand. 

We have permitted ourselves this disgression, and antieipa- 
tion of time ; although we shall have an opportunity of again re- 
turning to this subject. The influence of protestantism on the 
literature of Poland cannot be denied, although its doctrines and 
their immediate consequence, the private examination and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, have occupied the minds and pens of 
the Poles less than those of any other nation among whom they 
have been received. We now return tothe sixteenth century. 

The Polish language acquired during this period such a de- 
gree of refinement, that even at the revival of literature and taste 
in modern times, it was necessary to add nothing for its improve- 
ment, although the course of time naturally had occasioned some 
change in it. Several able men occupied themselves with its sys- 
tematic culture by means of grammars and dictionaries. Zabo- 
rowski, Statorius and Januscowski wrote grammars ; Macynski 
compiled the first dictionary. The first part of Knapski’s The- 
saurus, an esteemed work even at the present day, was first pub- 
lished in 1621, and may therefore be considered as a pro- 
duction of this period. But the practical use, which so many gift- 
ed writers made of the language for a variety of subjects, contribut- 
ed still more to its cultivation. The point which acquired less per- 
fection, and which appeared the most difficult to subject to fixed 
rules, was that of orthography. How little the Latin” alphabet 
is adapted to denote Slavic sounds, is evident in the Polish lan- 
guage. Indeed the reputed harshness of this language rests 
partly on the manner in which they were obliged to combine 
several consonants, which to the eye of the occidental European 
can only be united by intermediate vowels. On the other hand, 
it is just this system of letters which forms a connecting link be- 
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tween the Polish language and those of western Europe ; and 

although most Slavic philologists regret that the Latin alphabet 

ever should have been adopted for any Slavic language in pre- 

ference to the Cyrillic, yet Grimm thinks that the adoption of 

the former, “ with appropriate additions, corresponding to the 

paar sounds of each language and dialect, would have been 
eneficial to all European languages.”© 

Although the art of printing was introduced into Poland as 
early as 1488, when the first printing office was established at 
Cracow, yet printed books first became generally diffused be- 
tween the years 1530 and 1540. The first work printed in 
Poland was a calendar for the year 1490; the first book print- 
ed in the Polish language was Bontvenue’s life of Jesus, trans- 
lated for the queen of Hungary, and published in 1522. In 
the second half of the sixteenth century nearly every city, which 
had a considerable school, had also its printing office. The 
schools were unfortunately confined to the cities ; nothing was 
done for the peasantry, who have remained even to the most re- 
cent times in a state of physical and moral degradation, with 
which that of the common people of no other country except 
Russia, can be compared. A peasant who could read or write, 
would have been considered as a prodigy. So much the more, 
however, was done for the national education of the nobility. In 
the year 1579 the university of Wilna was instituted ; in 1594, 
another university was created at Zamosc in Little Poland, bya 
private nobleman, the great chancellor Zamoyski; which however 
survived only a few years, and perished in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Numerous other schools of a less eleva- 
ted character were founded at Thorn, Danzig, Lissa, etc. most 
of them for protestants. 

So early as under Casimir, the son of Jagello, the Polish lan- 
guage began to be employed as the language of the court. Un- 
der his grandson Sigismund Augustus, the public laws and de- 
crees were promulgated in the vernacular tongue of the country. 
But a language which thus issued from the court, was necessa- 


65 Preface to Vuk’s Servian Grammer, p. xxm. 

66 See Schaffarik, p. 414. Bantkie’s Geschichte der Krakauer Buch- 
druckereyen. 

87 Tt was afterwards reinstated in the form of a large gymnasium 
by one of chancellor Zamoyski’s descendants, and removed to Szcze- 
brzeszyn. See Letters on Poland, Edinb. 1823, p. 95. 
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rily also dependent on the changes of the court. The influence 
of the French prince, Henry of Valois, successor of Sigismund 
Augustus, could not be considerable, as he occupied the throne 
only two months. But Stephen Bathory, prince of Transylva- 
nia, the brother-in-law of Sigismund Augustus, who was elected 
after Henry of Valois had deserted the country, was as a for- 
eigner in the habit of interspersing his conversation and writings 
with Latin words, when the proper Polish words, of which lan- 
uage he had only an imperfect knowledge, did not occur to him. 
t is hardly credible that such a habit, or rather the imitation of 
it — his courtiers, could have had any influence on a Jan- 
guage already so well established and cultivated, as the Polish 
idiom was at the close of the sixteenth century. The Polish 
literary historians, however, ascribe to Bathory’s influence the 
fashion which began at this time to prevail, of debasing the puri- 
ty of the Polish language by an intermixture of Latin words and 
phrases.© 
Although the Polish literature acquired during this period a 
kind of universality, and there were tow departments of science, 
familiar to that age, which were not to some extent cultivated in 
it, yet it owes its principal lustre to the contributions made in it to 
history, poetry, and rhetoric. The didactic style did not reach 
the perfection of the historical; nor did Polish literature acquire 
any wide domain in purely scientific productions. In accord- 
ance with the national tendency, the mass of distinguished tal- 
ents was devoted to those interests, which yield an immediate 
profit in life, or which are themselves rather the results of empiri- 
cal knowledge, than of abstract contemplation, viz. to politics, to 
eloquence, and to poetry, in so far as this latter is considered not 
as a creative power, but as the most appropriate means for ex- 
pressing and describing the emotions, passions, and actions of 
man. ‘There have however always been nota few gifted Poles, 
who have cultivated the field of science for its own sake, without 
reference to the practical importance of their labours ; and there- 
are more especially at the present time many distinguished names. 
among the Polish mathematicians, natural philosophers, and 
chemists. In Copernicus himself, born indeed of parents of 
German extraction, and in a city (Thorn) mostly inhabited by 
German colonists, but also born a Polish subject and educated in 
a Polish university, Poland and Germany seem to have equal 


®8 See Schaffarik, p. 426. 
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rights. The principal reason why didactic prose did not ac- 
quire the same high degree of cultivation as the historical style, 
is, that all scientific works during this period, which was that of 
the formation of the language, were written by preference in 
Latin. Indeed, the authority of the classical languages did not 
suffer at all from the rising of the national literature. It is on 
the contrary a remarkable fact, that the cultivation of the ver- 
nacular tongue of the country and the study of the Latin |an- 
guage in Poland, have ever proceeded with equal steps. The 
most eminent writers and orators of this period, who employed 
the Polish language, managed also the Latin with the greatest 
skill and dexterity. Even for common conversation, Latin and 
Polish were used alternately. Sigismund I, when separated 
from his first queen, Barbara Zapolska, maintained with her a 
correspondence in Latin; his second queen, Bona Sforza, used 
to employ that language in their most familiar intercourse.” 
Choisnin, in his Memoirs of the election of Henry of Valois, ob- 
serves, that among a hundred Polish noblemen, there were hard- 
- to be found two, who did not understand Latin, German, and 
talian ; and Martin Kromer goes so far as to state, that perhaps 
in Latium itself fewer persons had spoken Latin fluently, than in 
Poland.” The reputation of the Latin poet Casimir Sarbiew- 


ski, in Latin Sarbievus, spread throughout all Europe. Most 


69 Whether Copernicus is to be called a Pole or a German has 
been and is still a matter of dispute, and has been managed on the side 
of the Poles with the utmost bitterness and passion. The Poles have 
recently given expression to their claim upon him by erecting to him 
a monument at Cracow, and celebrating the third centennial anniver- 
sary of the completion of his system of the world, which took place 
in A. D. 1530. Let the question respecting Copernicus be decided as 
it may, Poland may doubtless lay claim te many other eminent natu- 
ral philosophers as her sons; e. g. Vitellio-Ciolek, who was the first 
in Europe to investigate the theory of light, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; Brudzewski, the teacher of Copernicus ; Marti- 
nus of Olkusz, the proper author of the new or Gregorian calendar, 
which was introduced sixty-four years after him, etc. 

7 See Macherszynski’s Geschichte der Lateinischen Sprache in Po- 
len, Cracow 1833. Dr Connor in his History of Poland, 1698, speak- 
ing of the following period, says, that even the common people in Po- 
land spoke Latin, and that his servant used to speak with him in that 
Janguage. See Letters on Poland, Edinb. 1823. p. 108. 


71 De originibus et rebus gestis Polonorum, lib. XXX. 
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Polish poets were equally successful beth in Polish and Latin 
verse. As the former language first developed itself in poetry, 
we therefore, in our enumeration of the principal writers of this 
time, begin with the poets. : 

Rey of Naglowic, d. 1569, is called the father of Polish poe- 
try. Most of his productions are of the religious kind, chiefly 
in verse, but also orations and tillae. His chief work was a 
translation of the Psalms.” His principal followers were the 
Kochanowskis, a name of threefold lustre. John Kochanowski, 
d. 1584, by far the most distinguished of them, published like- 
wise a translation of David’s psalms, which is still considered as 
a classical work ; in his other poems, Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Horace. were alternately his models, without diminishing the 
original value of his pieces.* His brother Andrew translated 
Virgil’s Aeneid ; his nephew Peter, with more talent and suc- 
cess, the great epics of Tasso and Ariosto. Rybioski maintains, 
as a lyric poet, in the opinion of several critics, the same rank 
with John Kochanowski; like him he wrote Polish and Latin ver- 
ses, and was created poet laureate. Simon Szymonowicz, called 
Simonides, d. 1629, obtained likewise the poetical crown ‘from 
the pope Clement VIII; indeed his Latin odes secured him a 
lasting fame over all Europe, and procured him the appellation 
of the Latin Pindar. In Polish he wrote mostly idylls, after the 
model of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus; but these, as their 
chief merit consists in the sweetness and delicacy of the lan- 
guage, only natives are able fully to appreciate.“ The produc- 
tions of his friend and cotemporary Zimorowicz, have the same 
general character, but are of less value in respect to diction. 
Other lyrical poets of merit may be named ; e.g. the archbishop 
of Lemberg, Grochowski, a very productive writer; Czahrow- 


® Psalterz Dawidow s modlitwami, 1555. 


3 The Polish works of this great poet, who is still considered as 
the chief ornament of the Polish Parnassus, were first collected in four 
volumes, Cracow 1584—90. After going through several editions, 
they have recently been printed at Breslau, 1824, ina stereotype edi- 
tion. Bowring gives among his ‘Specimens’ some of the sweetest 
pieces of Kochanowski. 

4 The oldest edition extant of his Polish pastorals, was printed at 
Zamosc, 1614, under. the title Sielanki. They were last printed, to- 
gether with other eclogues, in the collection of Mostowski, Sielanki 
Polskie, Warsaw 1805, There are some specimens of his poetry in 
Bowring’s work. 


Vou. IV. No. 15. 63 
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ski, Klonowicz called also Acernus, and others. As poets of 
a religious character we name here together, without reference 
to the denomination to which they belonged,—since most of the 
Polish poetical productions of this age were of a higher charac- 
ter than to suffer the intrusion of polemics,—Dambrowski, Bar- 
toszewski, Miaskowski, whose hymns are considered as the fin- 
est of that period, Sudrovius, Turnowski and others. The age 
was also rich in satires and epigrams, Polish as well as Latin. 
Productions of this class by the two Zbylitowskis, Pudlowski, 
Kraiewski, and a great many others, are still extant. The facil- 
ity of rhyme in a language so rich in rhymes as the Polish, se- 
duced several writers to use verse as a vehicle for the most trivial 
thoughts, or for subjects the very nature of which is opposed to 
poetry. ‘Thus Paprocki of Glogol, who is highly esteemed as a 
diligent historian and accurate investigator of the past, wrote his 
numerous works on genealogy and heraldry mostly in rhyme.® 
Other historical poems were also written, which perhaps would 
not have been utterly deficient in merit, had they been transfer- 
red into prose. 

Eloquence, so nearly related to poetry, and which neverthe- 
Jess, perhaps on that very account, should be distinguished from 
it by the most definite limits, is a gift, the cultivation of which may 
be expected above all in a republic. ‘The Poles possess indeed 
all the necessary qualities for public orators; and eminent tal- 
ents not only for poetical eloqueuce, but also for the pulpit, are 
not uncommon among them. Gornicki, d. after 1591, Czarn- 
kowski, Odachowski, and others, but especially the first named, 
were considered as the most distinguished orators of the age. 
The eloquence of the pulpit was exhibited in its highest emi- 
nence by Skarga, court preacher of Sigismund JII, whom his 
cotemporaries used to cal] the Polish Chrysostom ; and by the 
learned Jesuit Wuiek, who also translated the Bible into Polish.” 
The sermons and orations of both of them, besides numerous 
other theological productions, were published at the time. Oth- 

73 This latter was honoured by his countrymen with the title of 
the Sarmatian Ovid ; but his pieces, according to Bowring, are not on- 
ly licentious, but also vulgar. See Specimen of the Polish Poets, p. 
29. 


7%6 The same individual has been mentioned as a Bohemian writer ; 
see above, p. 453. 


77 See note 63. 
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er theological writers of some distinction were, among the cath- 
olics, Stanislaus Karnkowski archbishop of Gnesen, Bierkows- 
ki who was Skarga’s successor, Bialobrzeski, Kuczborski, the 
Jesuit Rosciszewski and others; among the protestants, Seklu- 
cyan the translator of the Polish Bible for protestants ;® Ko- 
szutski of Zarnowec, Radomski, Gilowski, and Budny, one of the 
leaders of the Unitarians, who also translated the Bible into Po- 
lish from the original languages.”7 We must remark, that the 
Polish theological literature of this period evinced much Jess of 
a polemical spirit than might have been expected, in an age 
when that of the neighbouring countries, Bohemia and Germa- 
ny, abounded in controversial books and pamphlets, réplete 
with unchristian bitterness and doctrinal rigidity. For produc- 
tions of this character we have to look in Poland to the following 
period. The wise moderation of the two Sigismunds and of 
Stephen Bathory, seems to have had a prodigious influence on 
the minds of the nation, to pacify them and keep them within ap- 
— limits. 

istory, especially national history, was justly considered as 
one of the subjects most worthy of human attention. History 
is the great school, in which nations appear as the pupils, experi- 
ence as the teacher ; and the fate of mankind depends on a wise 
application of the great moral lessons which they daily receive. 
Most of the Polish historians of this age preferred however the 
Latin language ; but their productions are too intimately connect- 
ed with Poland to be separated from its literature, and may 
therefore be named here. The Polish chronicle written by 
Matthew of Miechow, body physician to Sigismund I, and pub- 
lished in 1521, was the first historical work printed in Poland. 
Martin Kromer, bishop of Ermeland or Warmia, called the Li- 
vy of Poland, Wapowski, Guagnini, an Italian, but naturalized 
and ennobled in Poland, and Piasecki, a protestant, distinguished 
for his frankness, wrote works on Polish history. Koialowicz wrote 
on that of Lithuania. They all wrote in Latin. The first who 
published an historical work in Polish was Martin Bielski, d. 
1576. His chronicle of Poland, which is of high value in eve 
respect, is written in a style so beautiful, that it was called le style 
@or. His son Joachim continued this work, as far as to the 
reign of Sigismund III. Another Polish chronicle, com- 


7 See note 63. 
® This work was first printed at Cracow in 1597, under the title 
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piled with more erudition than taste, was written by Stryikows- 
ki, the author of numerous works on various subjects. 

Other writers of merit—some of whom published original works 
on portions of history, while others translated the Latin volumes 
of their countrymen or those of classic historical authors—were, 
Wargocki, the Polish translator of Julius Cesar, and other Roman 
writers; Orzechowski, also distinguished as an orator; Janu- 
szowski, Blazowski, Paszkowski, Cyprian Bazylik, and others. 
Works on tactics were published by the grand field-marshal Tar- 
nowski, by Strubicz and Cielecki. Collections of statutes and 
laws were made by Herbart, Sapieha, Groicki, Sarnicki, and 
others. 

It still remains to note the progress made in the philosophical 
sciences. We remarked above, that scientific works in Poland 
were mostly written in Latin; aad since the case with them is 
different from that of historical works,—because, as the results 
of scientific examination and discovery, they are independent of 
the country where they are written, and belong to the world,— 
we therefore mention here only those works which were publish- 
ed in the Polish language. Falimierz, in Latin Phalimirus, first 
ventured to use the vernacular tongue of the country for a scien- 
tific book. He published as early as 1534 a work on natural 
history, and especially muteria medica. The first medical work 
in the Polish language was written in 1541 by Peter of Kobylin ; 
the first mathematical work by Grzebski. Their example was 
followed by Latosz, Rosciszewski, Andrew of Kobylin, Umia- 
stowski, Spiczynski, Siennik, Oczko, Grutinius, Syrenski, in Lat- 
in Sirenius, etc. all physicians, astronomers, botanists, etc." 


FOURTH PERIOD. 
From the erection of the Cracovian Jesuit Schools in A. D. 1622, to the revival of science 
in A. D. 1760. 


The noble race of the Jagellons had become extinct on the death 
of Sigismund Augustus, in 1572.8 Poland had become formally 


Kromka Polska, The first part of it was republished at Warsaw in 
1832, forming the sixth volume of the great collection of ancient Polish 
authors published by the bookseller Galezowski. 


8t For more complete information respecting the writers of this pe- 
riod, see Bentkowski’s Hist. lit. Pol. Vol. 1. Schaffarik’s Geschichte, 
elc. 


& We mean the direct male descendants of Jagello ; for descen- 
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an elective monarchy. Henry of Valois was the first to sub- 
scribe the pacta conventa, the fundamental law of the national 
liberty ; the nation being understood to consist legally only of 
the nobility.“ Stephen Bathory’s strength kept the discordant 
elements together, and while at home he took care to improve 
the administration of justice, and erected the high tribunals of 
Petrican, Lublin and Wilna, bis victorious arms in his contest 
with Russia raised Poland for a short time to the summit of its 
glory. But under his successor Sigismund ILI, a Swedish 
prince, and nephew of Sigismund Augustus and of Stephen, be- 
gan that anarchy which is to be considered as the principal 
cause of Poland’s final calamitous fate. For about fifty years, 
the Poles still maintained with equal valour, though with alter- 
nate good and ill success, their warlike character abroad ; even 
while internal dissensions and bloody party strife raged in their 
own unhappy country. But to such fundamental evils, com- 
bined with the rising power of Russia, with the revolt of the 
Kossaks in 1654 occasioned principally by religious oppression, 
and with the gradual but sure advancement of a new rival in 
the elector of Brandenburg, hitherto considered as a wéak_ 
neighbour—to all these influences, the building thus sapped in its 
foundation could yield no resistance, and its walls could not 
but give way, when they were suddenly shaken by the hands of 
avaricious and powerful enemies from without. 

The perversion of taste, which at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century reigned in Italy, and thence spread over all Europe, 
with much more rapidity indeed than the true poetry and pure 
style of the fifteenth century had done, created also in the litera- 
ture of Poland a new period, which through the political cir- 


dants by the fernale and collateral lines occupied the throne after 
Stephen Bathory, Poland had never been by law an hereditary king- 
dom; but in most cases one of the sons or brothers of the last king 
was elected. 


® These pacta conventa, to which numerous articles were after- 
wards added, not only limited the king in his quality as king, but 
even also as a private man, in a degree to which no freeman would 
willingly submit, For example, he was not allowed to marry except 
with the consent of the diet; and as each single nuntius had the 
right to oppose and render void the resolutions of the united estates 
by his tiberum veto, the king could not marry whenever it occurred 
to any one of them to withhold his consent. I[n 1669 it was resolved 
that no king should be allowed to abdicate. 
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cumstances above referred to, was protracted to a greater 
length than would have been expected in a literature already so 
rich in national models. To the remarkable activity of mind 
in the preceding period, there followed a literary lethargy. A 
very pernicious influence is also ascribed by the literary his- 
torians of Poland, to the Jesuits ; although this order is in gen- 
eral disposed to favour the cultivation of science. Under Sigis- 
mund III, they were shrewd enough to make themselves gradually 
masters of nearly all the colleges, and after a long and obstinate 
struggle, even the university of Cracow had % submit.  Ac- 
cording to Bentkowski, it was principally by their influence, 
that the tone of panegyric and of bombast was introduced, which 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years disgraced the Polish litera- 
ture. The tastelessness of this style reached its highest point un- 
der John Sobieski, when the panegyrics with which this victorious 
captain was hailed by his courtiers, became the model for all 
similar productions. The fashion first introduced at the close 
of the preceding period, of interspersing the Polish language 
with Latin words and phrases, became during the present more 
and more predominant ; and was at length carried so far as to 
give even to Polish words a false Latin sound, by means of a 
Latin termination. French, German, and Italian forms of ex- 
pression soon obtained the same right. But what was still 
worse, and what indeed affected the language most of all, was 
the fact, that even the natural structure and well established syn- 
tax of the Polish language had to give place to an_injudicious 
imitation of foreign idioms. Thus the very circumstance of its 
great pliancy, one of its principal excellencies, became a source 
of its corruption. Poland, moreover, at a time when the minds 
of the rest of Europe were tolerably pacified in a religious re- 
spect, became the scene of theological controversies full of soph- 
istry and bitterness, the natural consequence of the incipient op- 
pression of the dissidents. The literature was overwhelmed 
with pamphlets, stuffed with a shallow scholastic erudition, and 
written in a style both bombastic and vulgar. But the influence 
of the Jesuits was not limited to literature and science; it had a 
still more unhappy result in its active consequences. Poland 
became also during this century the theatre of a religious per- 
secution, less authorized by even the semblance of law than any 
which had before, or has since, occurred in other countries. 
The Arians or Unitarians, after having been for more than sixty 
years tacitly included in the general appellation of dissidents, 
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had to sustain between the years 1635 and 1658 the utmost rig- 
our of oppression, and were finally banished from the country ; 
and all this without having done any thing to forfeit their rights 
as dissidents, from which body they had to be formally expelled 
by the united hatred of the other protestants and catholics, be- 
fore even a pretext could be devised of proceeding lawfully 
against them. Nor had the Lutherans, Calvinists, Greeks and 
Armenians, who after the exclusion of the Unitarians, Quakers, 
and Anabaptists, were alone comprized under the name of dissi- 
dents, given any occasion for that gradual deprivation which 
they had to encounter of their lawful rights, in the possession of 
which they had been a hundred and fifty years undisturbed. The 
storm which threatened them, first manifested itself publicly in 
the diets of 1717 and 1718, and degenerated at last into open 
and shameless persecution. Inthe year 1724, a quarrel arose 
at Thorn on occasion of a procession of the Jesuits, between 
the students of one of their schools, and those of the Lutheran 
gymnasium. A Lutheran mob intermeddled and committed 
some excesses; in consequence of which the Jesuit Wolanski, 
in the name of his order, instituted a lawsuit against the Luther- 
an magistracy of the city. The result of this lawsuit was a trag- 
edy, such as only the bloody pages of the books of the inquisi- 
tion can exhibit, and unequalled as to its motives in the annals 
of the eighteenth century. All the perpetrators were punished 
with the utmost rigour ; while Rosner, the president of the city, 
together with eleven citizens, were publicly beheaded, and their 
property confiscated for the benefit of the order. 

A body, which acted in such a spirit, placed at the head of 
public education, could exert but a very injurious influence in a 
moral and religious respect ; its influence on the literature and 
language has been described above. The general mental par- 
alysis and lethargy which reigned in Poland during this period, 
can indeed hardly be ascribed solely to their influence ; but the 
latter served greatly to increase it. For more than twenty years 
all the schools in the whole country were in the hands of the 
Jesuits; and when in the year 1642 the congregation of the 
Piarists erected their first school in Warsaw, which soon was 
followed by several others founded by the same order, these 
seminaries had to struggle for nearly a century, watched and 
oppressed by the jealousy and despotism of the Jesuits, before 
they could acquire any influence consisent with the spirit in which 
they were founded. To the talents and firmness of Stanislaus 
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Konarski, himself a Piarist, the Polish literary historians ascribe 
the principal merits of the final victory of his order. His en- 
deavours indeed were favoured by a combination of fortunate 
circumstances. Literature and the fine arts found a friend and 
protector in a gifted and accomplished king, and in several 
high minded noblemen of even more than regal authority. But 
the period of pedantry, perversion of taste, and deficiency of 
true criticism, had already lasted more than a hundred and 
thirty years. There was much to be done to cleanse the beds 
in the garden of literature from all the weeds which had luxuri- 
ated there, and to fertilize a soil which had so long lain fallow. 
The details of these endeavours belong however to the follow- 
ing period. 

o the character of the theological literature of this age, we 
have above alluded. Among the protestant writers were An- 
drew and Adalbert Wengierski. ‘The works of the latter gave 
occasion to the polemical discussions of the Jesuit Poszakowski, 
himself the author of a history of the Lutheran and of the 
Calvinistic creed, and of several other books. Other works 
on subjects of theology and education, or collections of sermons 
and devotional exercises, were published by the Jesuits Szcza- 
niecki, Koialowicz, Sapecki, Poninski, Zulkiewski and others; 
and the Piarists Gutowski, Wysocki, Rosolecki and others. The 
Jesuit Niesiecki wrote a comprehensive biblio-biographical 
work of great merit. which is considered as one of the best 
sources for the inquirer in Polish history and literature. An- 
other Jesuit, Wiiuk Koialowicz, translated Tacitus’ Annals into 
Polish, and wrote in Latin a history of Lithuania. Knapski, al- 
so a Jesuit, published a large dictionary or “ Thesaurus,” which 
is still highly esteemed. Lubienski, archbishop of Gnesen, wrote 
in 1740 the first detailed geography in the Polish language. 
One of the most productive writers on various subjects of theolo- 
gy, history, and politics, was Starowolski, who died in 1656. 
Fourteen of his forty-seven works are written in Polish, the rest 
in Latin. We mention further, as geographical and _ historical 
writers of some merit, the piarist Kola, professor Saltszewicz, 
Chodkiewicz, Niemir and Chwalkowski ; and as a distinguished 
mathematician and scholar of general information, Broscius. 

We conclude this period with the poets of that age; who, al- 
though perhaps they exhibited more talent than the cotempora- 
ry prose writers, must necessarily, from the nature of poetry, 


84 Korona Polska, Lemberg 1728, 1743. 
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have suffered more from the predominant tastelessness of the 
time. ‘Twardowski, d. 1660, must be named first ; a poet of 
splendid gifts, but of an impure, bombastic, rhetorical style, the 
author of numerous lyrical and epic poems of very unequal value. 
After him come Vespasian Kochowski, the best lyric poet of the 
age; Gawinski, a very productive author, whose pastorals have 
been collected by Mostowski, together with those of Kochanowski, 
Simonides, and other classical poets; and Wenceslaus Potocki, 
the author of novels, poetry, and more especially epigrams, not 
without merit, but frequently licentious and indelicate. Among 
the poets of this age who are in some measure distinguished by 
Polish critics, we find also a lady, Elizabeth Druzbacka, a po- 
etess of high rank, but without a literary education or a know- 
ledge of foreign languages, though not withont natural gifts. 
Satires were written by Dzwonowski and Opalinski; historical 
and didactic poems by Bialabocki, prince Jablonowski, and by 
Leszezynski, father of king Stanislaus Leszezynski. Ovid was 
translated by Zebrowski and Otfinowski; Lucan’s Pharsalia by 
Chroscinski, who versified also portions of the Bible; and again 
with more fidelity and skill by the Dominican monk Bardzinski. 
Other poets of this age were, prince Lubomirski, who on ac- 
count of his wealth and wise sayings is styled the Polish Solo- 
mon ; prince Wisniowiecki, who published whole poems with- 
out the letter r, because he could not pronounce that letter ; 
Bratkowski, the author of a series of happy epigrams ; Falibo- 
rete Szymonowski, the Jesuits Ignes and Poniatowski, and 
others. 


FIFTH PERIOD. 


From Stephen Konarski, A. D. 1760, to the present time. 


The Polish language, at the beginning of this period, was in a 
melancholy state ; it was, to use Schaffarik’s expression, stri 
ped of its natural gifts of perspicuity, simplicity, and strength, 
deformed by tastelessness, and grown childish and obsolete at 
the same time. It was a fortunate circumstance that, just at the 
time when several of the most powerful Polish noblemen began 
to feel an intense and patriotic interest in their language,—the 
king Stanislaus Augustus and his uncle prince Czartoryski at 
their head—there awoke a number of gifted minds, who scat- 
tered so rich a seed in the long deserted though still fertile soil, 
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that the field of Polish literature soon flourished and bore fruit 
again. The establishment of the Monitor, a periodical work,® 
to which the best and ablest men of Poland contributed, first 
exerted a happy influence on the language. Of still more im- 
portance in this respect was the establishment of a national stage, 
at the head of which were distinguished and well qualified men. 
But the measure which produced more effect than any other, 
was the appointment of a Department of Education, resolved 
upon by the diet of 1775. Public instruction was thus made 
one of the great concerns of the government itself; and the 
power of the Jesuits, which had been for some time on the de- 
cline, was finally annihilated. The rich income of this order 
was henceforth entirely set apart for the benefit of learned insti- 
tutions, to which free access was given. The provincial or de- 
partmental schools throughout the whole kingdom received a new 
organization on a different plan; and the university of Cracow 
resumed again its former rights. In respect to the instruction 
and melioration of the situation of the common people, we 
find as yet no atteution whatever paid to these important 
subjects. Jt was not until 1807, or the foundation of the duchy 
of Warsaw under the administration of the king of Saxony, 
that the lower classes obtained their rights as men ; and unfor- 
tunately even then without the power of availing themselves of 
these rights. Stanislaus Augustus, however, and some of his 
advisers and counsellors, acted with an honest will and noble in- 
tention ; and by promoting the general interests of mankind in 
literature and science, did much for the social improvement of 
their own country. 

Meanwhile this unhappy country was the scene of the most 
violent party struggles; during which the heads of the parties 
conducted themselves with the most revolting selfishness, and an 
entire forgetfulness of all political consequences and of their own 
moral responsibility. The fanaticism of the bishops of Cracow 
and Warsaw refused to the dissidents the restoration of their 
rights ; and Russia thus acquired the first pretext for intermed- 
dling with Polish affairs. In the course of a few years, Poland 
was reduced to that torn and broken state, which induced Catb- 
arine II to consider it as a country “ where one needed only to 
stoop, in order to pick up something.” For a sbort time this 
course of things even seemed to be favourable to literature. 


85 In 1764; it was the first periodical ever published in Poland. 
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The minds of men were in a state of excitement, which gave 
them power to produce the greatest and most extraordinary 
things. But a reaction very naturally followed. After twenty 
years of mental and political struggles and combats, to sustain 
which claimed the whole united powers of mind and soul,— 
twenty years richly productive in every respect—there followed 
a mental calm, an intellectual blank, of more than twelve years. 
It was, as if with the political dissolution of the kingdom, with 
the annihilation of the unity of the nation, this latter had sunk 
back into a state of intellectual paralysis. ‘The interval from A. 
D. 1795 to A. D.-1807, in comparison with the years which 
preceded and have followed, was remarkably poor in produc- 
tions of value. The literature of translations rose in an undue 
proportion, and the parity of the Janguage suffered considerably. 
The government of the duchy of Warsaw acted on wise and 
truly humane principles ; and during the short period between 
1807 and 1812, all was done for the improvement of the coun- 
wy which the unfortunate circumstances of the case permitted. 

nder this administration the number of schools rose from, 140 
to 634; a commission was instituted for procuring the publiea- 
tion of appropriate books of instruction in the Polish language; 
and several similar measures were taken for advancing the best 
interests of the country. The constitution of the new kingdom 
of Poland in 1815, entered essentially into the same views ; and 
was in every respect favourable to the developement of the men- 
tal faculties of the nation. ‘The modern kingdom of Poland em- 
braced, indeed, not much more than the sixth part of the vast 
territory which under the Jagellons had constituted the kingdom 
of thatname. Before the cessions at Andrussov in the year 
1667, the ancient kingdom contained sixtees millions of inhabi- 
tants; the census of the modern kingdom in 1818, counted only 
2,734,000. But that the population of this exhausted country 
increased during the Russian administration,—especially in con- 
sequence of the encouragement given to foreign colonists, the 
establishment of manufactures which furnished means.of sup- 
port for the lower classes, and other similar measures,—is appar- 
ent from the results of the census of 1827, according to which 
the kingdom then contained 3,705,000 inhabitants.™ 

In the field of science and literature the nobility had at length 
found rivals among the free citizens; and the courts of these 
temples were now, through the erection of village schools, made 
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accessible even to the peasant, who was, in name at least, no 
longer a degraded slave.” If the Russian government in Po- 
land had been exercised in practice, according to the same prin- 
ciples on which it was founded; if Alexander’s first intentions 
had been practically executed in the same spirit in which the 
happiness of his Polish subjects had been theoretically planned ; 
perhaps it would have been less difficult to reconcile the minds 
of the Poles to the loss of their independence as a nation, which 
they justly consider as an inestimable good. We have here no 
concern with politics, except so far as they have a necessary in- 
fluence on the state of general cultivation ; or so far as they give 
birth to important occasional appearances in the republic of let- 
ters. If considered in the first point of view, it is not to be de- 
nied, that the Polish nation since the foundation of the constitu- 
tional Russian kingdom of Poland ia 1815, has made more pro- 
gress towards social improvement, and has advanced more 
towards a state of equality in a mental and intellectual respect 
with the countries of middle Europe, viz. Germany, France and 
England, than during the whole vast period of their previous 
existence. For most of these improvements, however, the pre- 
paration had already been made, in the last ten years before the 
dissolution of the republic. ‘The emancipation of the serfs, who 
comprised the whole peasantry, one of the fundamental laws of 
the duchy of Warsaw in 1807, was canfirmed at the creation of 
the kingdom of Poland ia 1815, In the diet of the kingdom, 

8? The Polish serfs were indeed never regular slaves; but merely 
glebae adscripti, i. e, they cquid not be sald separately as mere things, 
but only with the soi] they cultivated, which they had vo right to leave. 
They were not reduced even to this state before the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century; for one of the statutes of Casimir the Great allows 
them the privilege of selling their property and leaving whenever 
they were ill-treated. Ofthe present state of the Polish peasantry, the 
auther of “ Poland under the dominion of Russia,” (Bost. 1834,) says: 
“The Polish peasant might perhaps be about as free, as my dog was 
in Warsaw ; for I certaiuly should not have prevented the animal from 
learning, had he been so inclined, some tricks by whieh be could 
earn the reward of an extra bone. The freedom of the wretched Po- 
lish serfs is mpuch the same as the freedom of their cattle; for they 
are brought up with as little of human cultivation,” etc. p. 165. And 
again: “The Polish serf is in every part of the country extremely 
poor, and of all the living creatures I have met with im this world, or 
seen described in books of naturel history, he is the most wretched.” 
p. 176. 
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not only the nobility and the government, but also the cities and 
smaller communities had their own representatives; and all 
christian denominations acquired equal political rights. To the 
universities of Cracow, Wilaa, and Lemberg,® there was added 
in 1818 a fourth at Warsaw. The kingdom of Poland contain- 
ed in 1827, in each of its eight waiwodships, a palatine school, 
and besides this three other institutions for the higher branches 
of education ; fourteen principal department schools, and nine 
for sub-departments ; several professional seminaries for miners, 
teachers, agriculturists, and others ; a military academy, a school 
for cadets, and a pumber of elementary schools, both private 
and public.’ The Russian-Polish provinces, i. e. the part of 
Poland united with Russia ip the three successive dismember- 
ments of Poland, participate in all the means of education which 
the Russian empire affords ; the province of West Prussia and 
the grand duchy of Posen, in those of the kingdom of Prussia, 
where an enlightened government has made, as is generally ac- 
knowledged, the mental improvement of the lower classes one 
of its principal objects. The Austrian kingdom of Galicia had 
in the year 1819 two lyceums, twelve gymnasiums, several 


8 Lemberg indeed ean hardly be called a Polish university. Alt 
its professors are Germans, and the lectures are delivered in Latin or 
German. It has only three faculties, viz. the philosophical, theolog- 
ical and juridical. For medieine it has only a preparatory school, the 
course being finished at Vienna. Among the 65 medical students of 
1832, there were 41 Jews. The university had in that year, in all, 1291 
students. For the theological aud juridical courses, which, according 
to law, comprise each four years, a previous preparation ef two years 
spent in philosophical studies is required by the government. Thus 
the regular course of an Austrian student lasts six years. The same 
measures were taken to Germanize Cracow, during the Austrian ad- 
ministration; but when in 1815 Cracow became a free city, it parted 
with all its German professors and became again a genuine Polish uni- 
versity. 


® From the account given of the state of the Polish common peo- 
ple in note 87 above, we must conclude that this number is very small. 
Mr Ljach Szyrma, the author of Letters on Poland, (Edinb, 1823,) says: 
“The lower classes, unfortunately, do not enjoy the advantage of be- 
ing proportionally benefited. by the learning requisite to their social 
condition. ‘The parish schools are not sufficient to impreve them in 
this respect ; and the village schools, upon which their hopes chiefly 
rest, are net nusirous.” p. 144. 
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other institutions for education of different names and for specific 

urposes, and also numerous elementary schools. The catho- 
ic religion is here the only reigning one; although the protes- 
tants, who here are still comprised under the name of dissi- 
dents, are tolerated. 

The literary activity of the Polish nation occupied in 1827 
not less than sixty printing offices and twenty booksellers. Of 
the latter fifteen were in Warsaw, the rest scattered over all the 
province formerly belonging to Poland. At Warsaw alone, five 
daily political papers, and one weekly, were published in the Po- 
lish language ; besides these there existed only five, viz. one 
in each of the four larger cities, Cracow, Lemberg, Wilna, and 
Posen, and a fifth at St. Petersburg. There are other periodi- 
cals for scientific objects published at Warsaw; while in the 
other cities the German publications of that character are chief- 
ly read. The periodical published by the national institution, 
called after count Ossolinski, at Lemberg, is however consider- 
ed as the most important in the Polish language. 

The high spirit of the Polish nation, and that glowing patriot- 
ism for which they are so distinguished, has induced them dur- 
ing the period of their unnatural partition and amalgamation 
with foreign nations, to devote more zeal than ever to the sole na- 
tional tie which still binds together the subjects of so many differ- 
ent powers—their language. There have been numerous learned 
societies founded, among which above all the society of the 
friends of science at Warsaw, to whom the most eminent men of 
the nation belong, must be distinguished. Academies of arts and 
sciences have been established, and associations formed for vari- 
ous scientific purposes. The influence of all these institutions, 
more especially that of the above mentioned society at Warsaw, 
has been very favourably employed in limiting that of the 
French and German languages, naturally induced by political 
circumstances. 

The French language indeed, independently of the political 
events of modern times, had already acted powerfully on the 
Polish at the close of the preceding and the beginning of the 
present period. In poetry, the affected bombastic school of 
the Gongorists and Marinists had been supplanted throughout all 
Europe by the better taste of the cold, stiff, and formal French 
poets, whose defects it was much easier to imitate than their 
merits. For more than half a century the French language 
reigned with an uncontrolled and unlimited sovereignty over all 
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the literary world. But its most absolute dominion was in Po- 
land. Inthe manners of the nobility of this country, French 
gracefulness and ease were, in a peculiar and interesting manner, 
blended with the daring heroism of the knight and the Juxuri- 
ousness of the Asiatic despot. French refinement and French 
witticism covered the rudeness and revelry characteristic of the 
middle ages. French teachers and governesses had inundated 
the whole country, and a journey to France was among the 
requisite conditions of an accomplished education. The Polish 
writers—all of them belonging to the nobility—to whom from 
their youth the Fyench language was equally familiar with their 
own, unconsciously disfigured the latter by Gallicisms; since 
French forms of expression seemed to be the best adapted for 
the expression of French thoughts and French philosophy. 
Long after the rest of literary Europe had shaken off the yoke, 
the Polish poets, although the genius of their rich, creative, and 
pliant language was decidedly opposed to such a slavery, continued 
to submit to French rules and laws, and do so partly still. But 
the different character of the language and of the nation, im- 
presses nevertheless a very different stamp on the Polish po- 
etical literature. 

We begin the enumeration of the distinguished writers of this 
period with its principal founder, Stephen Konarski, who was 
born A. D. 1700 and died in 1773. In his seventeenth year 
be entered the order of Piarists, and became later a professor 
in the college of this congregation at Warsaw. After a long 
stay in Italy and France, he returned to Poland; accompanied 
king Stanislaus Leszezynski to Lorrain; but again returned to 
his country and founded several institutions for education in 
Warsaw, Wilna and Lemberg, on principles different from 
those of the Jesuits. In the year 1747 he went a third time to 
France, but returned after three years; and from that time de- 
voted himself entirely to the literary and mental reform of his 
own country. Of his printed works, twenty-eight in number, 
fourteen are written in Polish. They embrace different topics 
in poetry, anda tragedy ; but his principal merits lie in his wri- 
tings on the subject of politics and education. After him we 
name the illustrious philosopher Stanislaus Leszezynski. Most of 


® His works, which have never been collected, are enumerated in 
Bentkowski’s History of Polish literature. Konarski was the first 
who ventured publicly to assail the Liberum veto. 
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his works, on politics and ethics, were written in French ; in 
the Polish language he wrote, besides one or two other works, 
a history of the Old and New Testaments in verse." Zaluski, 
known more especially by the foundation of a large and celebra- 
ted library, in which he spent an immense fortune, and which he 
finally made over to his country,® was the friend of king Stanis- 
Jaus and of Konarski. In possession of an extraordinary amount 
of knowledge, and a very extensive erudition, which however 
he owed more to his remarkable memory than to any distinguish- 
ed capacity, he wrote a large number of Latin and Polish books 
on literary and biographical subjects and on poetry ; in all which 
the genius of the preceding period still reigns. Another noble- 
man of high rank who distinguished himself by his patriotism 
and erudition, was Wenceslaus Rzewuski, waiwode of Podolia, 
and contemporary with Zaluski, whom he surpassed however in 
critical taste and productive powers. His translation of the Psalms 
is highly esteemed. A still higher name as a patron of literature 
and the arts, is the uncle of king Stanislaus Augustus, prince Ad- 
am Czartoryski. He was marshal of the diet in 1764, when 
the ill famed liberum veto was abolished, which gave to every 
deputy singly the right of overthrowing the otherwise unanimous 
resolutions of the diet, and thus was the principal cause of the 
lawless disorder which disgraced the sessions of this body. His 
merits as a statesman and a Mecenas, are equal. Several histor- 
ical works designed to advance the honour of Poland, were pub- 
lished under his care and at his instigation. Amid all his nu- 
merous avocations, he found time to write several pieces for the 
national stage, which, as a promoter of the purity of the language, 
was a subject of his particular care and attention.* By the side 
of the name of Czartoryski, shines that of Potocki. More than 
one member of this illustrious family had in former times ac- 


9 Nancy 1733. 


9 This celebrated library was transferred to St. Petersburg at the 
dismemberment of Poland, and has not yet been restered. 


3 The Czartoryskis may justly be called the Polish Medici, from 
the liberal patronage which the accomplished members of this family 
have ever given to talent and literary merit. Their celebrated seat, 
Pulawi, the subject of many songs and also of an episode in De- 
lille’s Jardins, was destroyed by the Russians in. the late war, and 
its literary treasures are said to have been carried to St. Petersburgh. 
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uired the right of citizens in the republic of letters. Count Paul 
Potocki and his grandson Anthony, in the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, were both equally celebrated for 
their talents. ‘The works of the former were published by count 
Zaluski, under the title of Genealogia Potockiana; the speeches 
and addresses of the latter, are partly printed in Daneykowicz’ 
Suada Polona, and were in their time considered as models. 
But the most elevated rank in this family is occupied by the two 
brothers Ignatius and Stanislaus Kostka Potocki, whether as pat- 
riots and statesmen, or as writers and patrons of science. Ignatius, 
besides promoting several literary undertakings, and bearing the 
expenses of more than one journey for the purposes of sci- 
ence and learning, was himself a distinguished writer. He trans- 
lated Condillac’s work on logic, and introduced it into the Polish 
schools as aclass book. His merits in respect to public ed- 
ucation are great ; he was one of the most urgent promoters of 
the emancipation of the serfs ; and at his death in the year 1809, 
he left behind the reputation of a true friend of the people. 
His brother Stanislaus Kostka, although entertaining the same 
political principles, did not take the same active part during the 
struggles of the Poles for their expiring independence ; he retir- 
ed to Austria after the king had joined the confederation of Tar- 
gowiez, and there devoted himself entirely to his studies. In 
1807 he returned to his country, and there as president of the 
department for schools and education, he found means to 
carry out his enlightened views and benevolent intentions for 
the good of his country. At the foundation of the kingdom of 
Poland in 1815, he was made minister of public instruction, and 
was always found at the head of every noble and patriotic under- 
taking. From his oratorical powers, he was called princeps elo- 
quentiiae. In respect to genius he was above his brother; al- 
though the latter seems to have surpassed him in energy of char- 
acter. His principal work, “on Style and Eloquence,” was pub- 
lished in 18155 another work of value is his translation of 
Winkelmann’s book on ancient art, which he accompanied by 
illustrations and remarks, but did not finish. His influence on 
Polish literature was decided.™ Another nobleman, distinguish- 


% The title of the former work is: O wymowie i stylu, Warsaw 
1815—16. Another work is Pochwaly, mowy i rozprawy, i. e. Eulo- 
gies, Speeches and Essays, among which are nine on Polish lite- 
rature, Warsaw 1816. Stanislaus Potocki was also the principal 
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ed as an orator and political writer, was Hugo Kollantay, count 
Sztumberg, who published together with Ignatius Potocki a his- 
tory of the constitution. 

At the head of the historical writers of Poland stands howev- 
er Naruszewicz, the faithful translator of Tacitus, whose style he 
adopted also in his original works. His history of the Polish 
nation is considered as a standard work ; as a production, which 
in respect to erudition, philosophical conception, and style, is the 
chef d’euvre of Polish literature, and would be one of the 
chief ornaments of that of every nation. The six volumes of 
this work comprise only the period between A. D. 965 and 1386, 
beginning with the second volume ; as for the first, which wasto 
have contained the earliest history of Poland, he intended to 
have executed it afterwards, and had indeed collected all the ne- 
cessary materials, but was prevented by death. The Warsaw 
Society of Friends of Science published it thirty years after his 
death, and endeavoured to engage the principal talents of Poland 
in the continuation of his work. This was done in such a way, 
that each writer was to undertake the history of the administra- 
tion of a single king ; and at last, after each work had ap- 
peared separately, the society was to make a collection of the 
whole, and, if necessary, cause it to be rewritten. Several able 
men have devoted themselves to this work. The plan of the so- 
ciety, which by its very nature excluded all unity of character, 
seems to have met with more approbation than, according to our 
opinian, it deserved. The Polish public is however indebted to it 
for more than one valuable work on history, to which it gave 
birth. Naruszewiez had collected for this work a library of 
materials, in 360 folio volumes. He wrote also a history of the 
Tartars, a biography of the Lithuanian captain Chodkiewicz, 
and was admired as a poet. He died in 1796, it is said of grief 
at the fate of his unhappy country. 

Naruszewicz was educated by the Jesuits, and was himself of 
that order until its dissolution. He died as bishop of Luck. In 
respect to time he stands as the first eminent writer of a new pe- 
ried, just on the verge of the past; and even his warmest admir- 
ers do not deny that he participated, in some slight degree, in the 


KKK 


mover in the publication of the splendid work : Monumenta regum Po- 
loniae Cracoviensia, Warsaw 1822. Stanislaus Kostka P. must not 
be confounded with Stanislaus Felix P. his cousin, one of the most 
obstinate advocates of the ancient constitution and its corruptions, 
who sold his couatry to Russia. 
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character of that past, by a certain inclination to panegyric and 
a flowery style. But in energy and richness of thought he far 
surpasses all his predecessors, and has not yet been reached by 
any who have written after him. . 

Another historical work of value on Poland, was edited by Le- 
lewel. The history of Poland by Waga, in the want of a more 
suitable work, had been in use as a class book in the Polish 
schools for more than fifly years. Lelewel, in order to improve 
its popularity, took this book as a foundation, but completely re- 
cast it, divided the history of Poland according to a plan per- 
fectly new, completed the work, and published it under Waga’s 
name. His rich additions regard chiefly the legislature, statis- 
tics, and the cultivation of the country. His very division of 
the history of Poland, into Poland conquering, Poland divided, 
Poland flourishing, and Poland on the decline, seems to indi- 
cate the political tendency of his work, and his desire to im- 
press upon the Polish youth the great moral lessons which his- 
tory presents. 

Another history of Poland of more extent was published by 
Bantxie. Lelewel said of the second edition of this book, 
which appeared in 1820, that “a more perfect work in this de- 
partment did not exist.” 

One of the most remarkable writers of his time on history 
and bibliography, was the Jesuit Albertrandy, who besides be- 
ing the author of several historical works and treatises, was in- 
defatigable in collecting materials for the history of his country. 
He went to Italy, and here gathered during a stay of three 
years a hundred and ten folio volumes of extracts, entirely writ- 
ten with his own band. He then went to Stockholm and Up- 
sal, where the most important manuscripts relative to Poland are 
deposited. The Swedish government was narrow-minded 
enough, to allow him access to their libraries only on condition of 
his not taking any written notes. But Albertrandy had so re- 
markable a memory, that he was able to make up for this dis- 
advantage, by writing down every evening all that he had read 
during the day, and added in this way not less then ninety folio 
volumes to his library of manuscripts. 


% His complete works are to be found in the great collection of 
count Mostowski, Warsaw 1804—5, 12 volumes. They appeared in 
1824 at Breslau in a stereotype edition, insix volumes. Poetical works, 
Wars. 1778. 
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Portions of Polish history or subjects belonging to it were 
treated with success by the poet Niemcewicz; by Bentkowski, 
Kwiatkowski, Soltykowicz, Surowiecki, Lelewel, Onacewicz, 
the counts Ossolinski and Czaki, the former distinguished by 
learning and critical discernment, the latter the author of an es- 
teemed history of the Polish and Lithuanian laws; by Maiewski, 
Siarezynski, and others. The princess Isabella Czartoryski in- 
tended her “ Pilgrim of Dobromil,” to be a book of historical in- 
struction for the common people. Abridgements of Polish history 
were given by Miklaszewski and Falenski. The historical songs 
written by Niemcewicz, at the instigation of the Warsaw Society 
of Friends of Science, are also to be considered as belonging to 
history, as well as to poetry, since they are accompanied by val- 
uable historical illustrations. ‘The same author wrote Memoirs 
on ancient Poland. Turski translated the memoirs of Choi- 
sain on the administration of Henry of Valois; and the memoirs 
of Michael Oginski, Sur la Pologne et les Polonais de- 
puis 1788 jusgu’en 1815, are a valuable contribution to the 
history of our time. The modern periodicals likewise contain 
many well written historical essays, some of them of decided 
importance. ‘This is especially true of the Memoirs of War- 
saw, and also of Lemberg, the Scientific Memoirs, the Wilna 
and Warsaw Journals, the Bee of Cracow, the Jnt of Pozna- 
nia, and others. 

We have remarked above, as a characteristic of the Polish 
literature, that although Poland has always been rich in talents 
of every description, yet its literary contributions have aimed 
less at the advancement of science in general, than to exalt the 
glory of the Polish name, and thus have an immediate reflexive 
influence on the nation. In the same spirit, the history of other 
countries has received little attention, not excepting even ancient 
history. Poland indeed does not possess a single distinguished 
work on foreign history; and their Gibbons and Robertsons 
seem ever to have been absorbed in their own patriotic inter- 
ests. As writers of merit on universal bistory and its auxiliary 
branches, we may mention Cajetan and Vincent Skrzetuski, count 
John Potocki, tons. Jodlowski, Sowinski, prince Sapieha, 
count Berkowski, and above all Lelewel, whose work on the 
discoveries of the Carthaginians and Greeks has been translated 
into German, (A. D. 1832,) accompanied by an introduction 
from the celebrated Ritter. 

The Polish language, the purity of which at the beginning of 
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the present period was aa object of particular attention, has in 
our own century been the subject of numerous learned inquiries, 
some of which have added considerably to the light thrown in 
modern times by Slavic-German scholars upon the Slavic lan- 
guages and Slavic history in geneval. Linde, besides several 
other philological and historical writings, has enriched Slavic 
literature with a comparative critical dictionary in six volumes, 
which is considered as one of the standard works of the lan- 
guage. Bantkie, the author of several historical and _biblio- 
graphical works of great merit in the Polish, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages, has written a Polish grammar and Polish-Ger- 
man dictionary. Rakowiecki prepared a new edition of the 
Jus Russorum, introduced by a critical preface, and accompa- 
nied with many explanatory notes. We must however, take 
this occasion to remark, that the Polish critics in general, although 
perhaps in every other respect qualified as sagacious and impar- 
tial judges, are by no means infallible on subjects which have 
any relation to their own country. The glory and honour of 
their own nation are always with them the principal objects, to 
which not seldom the impartiality of a scientific inquirer, and 
even historical truth, is unscrupulously sacrificed. Maiewski 
wrote a book rich in ideas on the Slavi ;* bibliographical works, 
and books on the literary history of Poland have been published 
by Chrominski, Sowinski, Juszynski, count Ossolinski, Szumski, 
and more especially by Bentkowski.% Count Stan. Potocki’s 
works contain likewise a number of articles on Polish literature. 
- the previous periods, all bibliographical works were written in 
atin. 

The eminent talent of the Poles for eloquence, enjoyed, dur- 
ing the early part of this period and before the dissolution of the 
republic, the best possible opportunity for developement, among 
the intellectual struggles and combats occasioned by the political 
circumstances of the country and the discussion of new political 
theories. The constitutional diet of 1788—1791 exhibited a 
rich store of oratorical talent. The names of the Potockis, 
Sapieha, Czartoryski, Kollantay, Matuszewicz, Niemcewicz, 
Soltyk, Kicinski, and others, were known with distinction all 
over the world. The eloquence of the pulpit was of course 


* O Slawianach i ich pobratymcach, Warsaw 1816. 
% Bentkowski’s Historiya literatury Polsk. Wars. 1814, contains a 


catalogue of all works published on Polish literature, to 1814; see 
Vol. I. p. 1—73. 
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much less cultivated in a nation which lives chiefly in politics. 
Lachowski, a Jesuit and court preacher of the last king, is by 
the Poles considered as a very distinguished preacher, although 
according to German judges he was shallow and voluble; and 
was surpassed by his cotemporary Wyrwicz, and above all 
by Karpowicz. Prazmowski, Jakubowski, Woronicz bishop 
of Warsaw, Szianawski, Szweykowski, Zacharyaszewicz, and 
others, are esteemed as powerful preachers. 

Besides the oratorical powers and the historical productions 
of the Poles, the reputation of their modern literature rests 
chiefly on poetry. Although the Polish poets adhered longer 
to the strict rules of Boileau than the rest of Europe, and have 
only in the most recent times chosen better models in the Ger- 
mans and English—without however having been able to free 
themselves entirely from their French chains—yet the national 
genius of their language bas often conquered the artificial re- 
straints of narrow rules and arbitrary laws. Naruscewicz, the 
celebrated historian, occupies also a distinguished rank as a poet. 
He translated Anacreon and some of Horace’s odes ; but wrote 
still more original pieces, odes, pastorals, epigrams, satires, and 
a tragedy entitled ‘Guido.’ The most distinguished poet un- 
der Stanislaus Augustus was Krasicki, bishop of Ermeland or 
Warmia, and later of Gnesen, the Polish Voltaire. His prin- 
cipal works are an epic under the title of Woyna Chocimska, 
or ‘ War of Chocim,’ and three comic epics, one of which, Mon- 
achomachia, ridicules the monkish system and exhibits its ab- 
surdity in strong colours. He wrote this poem at the sugges- 
tion of Frederic the Great, to whose coterie of literary friends 
he belonged. His great heroic epic is considered by his coun- 
trymen as a standard work ; while foreigners look at it as a val- 
uable historical poem indeed, but as utterly deficient in true 
epic power and original invention. His smaller poems and 
prose writings are replete with wit and spirit; and as a prose 
writer he appears as one of the few who were not blind to the 
defects and follies of their countrymen. Of his translations we 
mention Ossian and Plutarch.” Trembecki, d. 1812, as a 
lyric poet, takes equal rank, according to some Polish critics, 
with Krasicki. His chief poem, Zofiowka, which has been 


% Krasicki’s complete works were published by Dmochowski, 
Warsaw 1803—4. A stereotype edition appeared at Breslau 1 
1824, 
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translated into French by La Garde, is of that descriptive, con- 
templative kind, which was fashionable in his day. Szymanow- 
ski, d. 1801, a writer of pastorals, is distinguished for delicacy 
and sweetness. As to the beauty of his diction his countrymen 
are the best judges ; but as for the character and real poetical 
value of his productions, we doubt whether the sounder taste of 
our day would relish the whole species so highly as was done 
ata time, when the forms of society had reached the very sum- 
mit of artificial perversion. A certain longing after nature and 
its purity was the necessary result of such a state of things ; but 
even nature itself they were unable to see, except in an artificial 
light. The Polish productions of this species in the present 
period, savour strongly of the French school ; whilst the pasto- 
rals of the sixteenth century hover in the midst between the 
bucolics of the ancients and the Italian and Spanish eclogues. 
There was the same decided influence of the French litera- 
ture on Wengierski, who died in 1787; although less in respect 
to taste than to morals. Karpinski, also a writer of pastorals, ap- 
proaches nearest the Greeks, and is on the whole a poet of un- 
common talent. All his original writings bear a strong natidnal 
stamp. His translation of Racine’s Athalia is considered as a 
master piece, and his version of the Psalms has not been sur- 
passed in any language. Another distinguished poet is Kniaz- 
nin, remarkable for a certain external freshness, which imparts 
life to all his productions. He was educated in the college of 
the Jesuits at Witebsk, and it was during his whole life a matter 
of regret to him that he “ had lost the golden season of his youth, 
and wasted the labour of sleepless nights on irksome trifles.” 
Notwithstanding this learned education, the author of the Letters 
on Poland finds between him and Burns a kind of analogy. 
Kniaznin’s principal fame rests on a ludicrous heroic called the 
* Balloon.’ 

The following are further regarded among their countrymen 
as poets of the first rank, viz. Niemcewicz, Brodzinski, bishop 
Woroniez, and Mickiewicz. Niemcewicz is also known by 
his political fortunes and influence, and is equally esteemed as an 
historian and for his poetical talents. The eloquence which he 
exhibited in the diet of 1788—92, as the nuntius or deputy of 
Lithuania, laid the foundation of his fame. When his country 
was lost, after having fought at the side of Kosciuszko and shared 
his fate as a prisoner, he accompanied this great man to Amer- 
ica, where he associated with Washington, whose life he has 
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since described. His eulogy on Kosciuszko is considered as a 
masterpiece. His principal works are his historical songs, his 
dramas, and his “ Reign of Sigismund III.” Whatever he writes 
evinces eminent talents; as to which his friends only deplore 
that he has scattered them so much, or, according to the expres- 
sion of the author of the Letters on Poland, that “ his genius was 
too eager in embracing at once so much within its potent grasp, 
and thus, instead of concentrating his powers, lessened their bril- 
liant beams, by diffusing them over too wide a horizon.® 

John Woronicz, bishop of Cracow, and afterwards of Warsaw, 
whom we have named above as one of the most eloquent preach- 
ers, is equally celebrated as a poet. His productions all have a 
character of dignity and loftiness, and, with the exception of 
some religious hymns, are devoted to the historical fame of his 
country. His “ Sybil,” in which he conjures up in succession 
the ancient Polish kings from their graves to behold the cruel 
state of their once triumphant country, and the “ Lechiade,” an 
epic, which Schaffarik considers as the best Polish production of 
this species, are his principal works. The inclination of the 
Polish poets to celebrate and exalt their own country and the 
heroic deeds of their ancestors, without even admitting the pos- 
sibility of rivalship on the part of any other nation, can easily be 
accounted for; while to foreign critics, the same poems which 
inspire Polish readers with patriotic enthusiasm, often appear 
pompous and void of that simplicity, which is the true source of 
the sublime. 

Casimir Brodzinski is an eminent original poet, and an admi- 
rable translator. His poetry is pervaded by a character of 


% P, 221. Niemcewicz’s works have not yet been collected. Of 
his Spiewy historyene, or ‘ Historical Songs,’ Warsaw 1819, Bowring 
gives some specimens. These songs were set to music by distinguish- 
ed Polish composers, especially ladies, and on account of their deep 
patriotic interest, have reached a higher degree of popularity than 
any other Polish work. ‘They were written at the instigation of the 
Warsaw “ Society of Friends of Science.” Besides his two histori- 
cal works, Dziete panowania Zygmunta III, or Reign of Sigismund III, 
Warsaw 1819, and Zhior pamietnikow, etc. a collection of unprinted 
documents, Wars. 1822; and his large historical novel Jan z Teczyna, 
Wars. 1825 ; Niemcewicz published Leyba i Szora, or Letters of Polish 
Jews, Wars. 1821, presenting a good illustration of their situation. 
His most recent production, an elegiac poem, was published at Leip- 
zig 1832. See below. 
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strong and decided nationality, and Bowring says of him: “If 
any man can be considered the representative of Polish feelings, 
and as having transfused them into his productions, Brodzinski 
is certainly the man.” He has translated Ossian, and first in- 
troduced Scott’s masterpieces into the literature of Poland. 
Mickiewicz is the youngest of the Polish writers of celebrity, 
and owes his reputation as a poet of eminent talent chiefly to 
three small volumes of miscellaneous poetry, first published about 
ten years ago. ‘To these a fourth was added in 1833, in which 
were deposited the riper productions of his manhood ; whilst the 
earlier ones contained the beautiful effusions of his youthful feel- 
ings. . 
But the series of Polish poets who have manifested more than 
common talent, is too long to permit us to enumerate them all; 
and even a complete catalogue of their names must not be ex- 


_pected in these pages, which are devoted merely to a historical 


view of the whole literature, and to individuals only so far as 
they go to form characteristic features of the physiognomy of 
the former. ‘The “ Dictionary of Polish poets,” published in 
1820 by Juszynski, describes the lives of not less than 1400 in- 
dividuals, independently of course of their poetical worth. We 
confine ourselves to presenting some of the most distinguished 
names in addition to those above-mentioned, viz. Gurski, a very 
productive and popular writer; L. Osinski, still more esteemed 
as a critic; Molski, Tanski, Boncza Tomaszewski, Okraszew- 
ski, T'ymowski, Szydlowski, and Kozmian, the author of a pop- 
ular didactic poem. 

Polish literature is particularly rich in excellent translations. 
This is due partly to the richness and pliability of the language 
itself. Dmochowski, Przybylski, and Staszyc, translated Ho- 
mer; and the two first, also Virgil. Dmochowski’s translations 
are in rhymed verse; those of Przybylski, who also enriched 


» Polish literature with translations of the Paradise Lost, the Lusi- 


ad, and of many other poems, are in the measures of the origin- 
als, and manifest. both a profound knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guages and great dexterity in using his own. Staszyc has writ- 
ten valuable works on various subjects, and enjoys a high esteem 
as a literary man and patriot. Felinski, the translator of Delille 
and Racine, is considered as the most harmonious Polish versi- 





® The fourth volume appeared at Paris ; where also his earlier po- 
etry was reprinted in 1828 under the title: Poezye Adama Mickiewieza. 
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fier. Hodani, Osinski, Kicinski, Kruszynski, have likewise 
transplanted the productions of the Freoch Parnassus into the 
Polish soil; Sienkiewicz, Odyniec, Mickiewicz, and others have 
devoted their talents to the English. Okrascewski translated the 
Greek tragic poets. Minasowicz, the author of fifty-three vari- 
ous works, and Nagurezewski, translated also several of the an- 
cient authors, but according to the best critics with more know- 
ledge of the classic languages, than skill in the management of 
their own. Among all the distinguished poets mentioned above, 
there is hardly one, who besides his original productions, did 
not likewise devote his talents to poetical translations ; in which 
Karpinski, Naruscewicz, and Krasicki, succeeded to admiration. 

In the whole domain of poetry, there is no branch in which 
the Poles less succeeded, or at least have manifested a greater 
want of original power, than the dramatic. Here the influence 
of the French school was most decided, and indeed exclusive. 
We have seen above what pains were taken by the most distin- 
guished men of the nation, to establish a national stage ; to which 
they looked, not in the light of a frivolous amusement, but as a 
school for purifying and elevating the national language and lite- 
rary taste, and also as a means of correcting vice by ridiculing 
it. In this view several clergymen wrote for the theatre. The 
Jesuit Bohomolec wrote the first original comedies, in 1757 ; 
other comedies, valuable as pictures of the time, were written 
by bishop Kossakowski. Prince Czartoryski we have mentioned 
above as a writer of dramas. Zablocki, Lipinski, Osinski, Ko- 
walski and others transplanted the French masterpieces to the 
Polish stage, or imitated them. The actors Boguslawski, Bie- 
lawski, and Zolkowski, wrote original pieces. Tragedies, most- 
ly on subjects of Polish history, were written by Niemcewicz, 
Felinski, Dembowski, Slowacki, Kropinski, Hofmann, and F. 
Wenzyk, whose “ Glinski” is considered as the best Polish pro- 
duction of this kind. The most popular comedies in recent 
times are by count Fredro, who is called the Polish Moliére. 
The Polish stage is still richer in melo-dramas, especially rural 
pictures in a dramatic form ; of which Niemcewicz’s piece 
“ John Kochanowski” is a fine specimen. 

As it respects novels, tales in prose, and similar productions, 
the literature of Poland has been much less overwhelmed with 
this species of writing, in which mediocrity is so easy and per- 
fection so rare, than that of their neighbours the Russians. We 
think this can easily be accounted for. They possess few, for 
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the same reason that the English are so rich in them. Domestic 
life, the true basis of the modern novel, has no charms in Po- 
land. The whole tendency of the nation is towards public life, 
splendour, military fame; theirs are not the modest virtues of 
private retirement, but the heroic deeds of public renown. The 
beauty, the spirit, the influence of their women, is generally ac- 
knowledged ; but that female reserve and delicacy which draws 
the thread of an English novel through three volumes, would be 
looked for in vain in Poland. Niemcéwicz however published 
in 1827 an historical novel, “ John of Trenczyn,” which is con- 
sidered as a happy imitation of Scott. Others were written by 
count Skarbeck. Amopg the novels, which present a psycho- 
logical developement of character and a description of fashiona- 
ble life, “The Intimations of the Heart” is considered as the 
principal work. It was written by the princess of Wirtemberg, 
daughter of Adam and Isabella Czartoryski. Another highly 
esteemed female writer is Clementina Hofmann, formerly Tanska. 

The Poles, although from a feeling of pride and patriotism 
naturally disposed to overrate the productions of their own lite- 
rature, are far from being deficient in critical judgment or in ex- 
alted ideas on the theory of the beautiful. The counts Stan, Po- 
tockiand Ossolinski, L.. Osinski, Golanski, and others, maintain a 
high rank in this department. 

Philosophy, as an abstract science, independently of its im- 
mediate application to subjects of real life, has never found more 
than.a few votaries among the Poles. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Aristotle was translated into Polish by Pe- 
tryci. For nearly two hundred years, the teachers of philoso- 
phy in the Polish universities stopped at Aristotle; and a few 
commentaries on his Ethics and Politics composed the whole 
philosophical literature of Poland. In the first years of our own 
century, Jaronski and Scianawski made an attempt to introduce 
the philosophy of Kant ; but although the cause appeared to be 
in the best hands, they met with little success. Galuchowski, a 
German philosophical writer of merit, is a Pole by birth.* 

For the study of polite literature and the Slavic languages, 
Warsaw is the principal seat ; for philology and the exact scien- 
ces, the university of Wilna. This learned institution has taken 
special pains in respect to the necessary elementary books for 
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* Author of the work: Die Philosophie in threm Verhdlinisse zum 
Leben ganzer Volker, Erlangen 1822. 
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the study of the classical languages ; and is distinguished by its 
able professors Groddek, Bobrowski, and Zukowski. The for- 
mer, a scholar of high reputation, in addition to several original 
philological works, has translated Buttmann’s Greek Grammar 
into Polish; the latter has published also a Greek and a He- 
brew Grammar. In the oriental languages Senkowski at St. 
Petersburg is distinguished ; and count Raewuski at Vienna has 
oo desert in connexion with the celebrated periodical work, 
undgruben des Orients. 

In consequence of the grand-duke Constantine’s predilection 
for mathematics, an undue share of attention, during the last fil- 
teen years, has been paid in schools to the exact or empirical sci- 
ences ; undue we call it, because on account of its excess, the 
moral and literary pursuits of the pupils bave necessarily been 
neglected. Mathematics, during this whole period, were taught 
by several eminent men; by Joh® Sniadecki, who is at the same 
time considered as a model in respect to style and language; by 
Poczobut, Zaborowski, Czech, Rogalinski, and others. In the 
same departments the naines of Twardowski, Polinski, and Kon- 
kowski, must be honourably roentioned. Count Sierakowski 
wrote a classical work on architecture ; aod the learned Polish Jew 
Stern is celebrated over all Europe as the inventor of arithmeti- 
cal and agricultural machines. Count Ghodkiewiez and An- 
drew Sniadecki are distinguished chemists. Natural philoso- 
phy, although less studied, bas able professors in H. Osinski and 

ystrzycki; natural history, more especially botany and zoology, 
in Kluk and Jundzill. Medicine, until the last seventy years, 
was in Poland exclusively in the hands of foreigners, especially 
Germans and French ;! since then several gifted Poles have 
devoted themselves to this science, althowgh they have not yet 
formed a national school. Lafontaine, body physician of the 
last king, Dziarkowski, Perzyna, Malcz, and others, must be men- 
tioned here. The university of Wilna is the most celebrated 


school for medical science. 


100 See Dr Connor’s History of Poland, 1698. Even as late as the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Poles were barbarians enough to 
look upon the profession of a physician with contempt. They had 
however in earlier times some very celebrated physicians, as Martin 
of Olkusc, Felix of Lowicz, and Struthius, who was called to Spain 
to save the life of Philip I], and even to the Turkish sultan Soli- 
man II. 
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Among the reflecting statesmen of Poland, there has recent- 
ly been a great deal of attention bestowed on national economy 
and its various branches, more especially on studies connected 
with agriculture, as being the science most applicable to the pres- 
ent wants of the country. Poland being the most extensive plain 
in Europe, and for the most part of a very rich and fertile soil, 
the Poles would seem destined by nature to be an agricul- 
tural people. We cannot but observe here, that from this very 
circumstance, the wretched state of the labouring classes is pla- 
ced in a still more striking light. The interests of agricultural 
science have been promoted by different societies, and several 
able treatises on those subjects have been published ; although it 
does not are that any new theory or principles have been 
started. all the branches of moral science, political economy 
has met in Poland with the most disciples. Valuable statistical 
works on Poland in the Polish language have been written by 
Staszye, honourably mentioned above, by Slawiarski and others. 
Swiencki in his ‘Geography of ancient Poland,’ Surowiecki in 
his ‘ History of the Polish towns and peasantry,’ give very valu- 
able statistical notices; and the ‘Journey to Consentinagle and 
Troy’ by count Raczynski, contains an exact statistical account 
of Podolia and the Ukraine. 

The science of law must ever have been in a melancholy state 
in a country like Poland. Poland proper has always been govern- 
ed by statutes and constitutions, sanctioned by the diet. ‘These 
were either founded on ancient usages, consuetudines, or occa- 
sioned by particular circumstances. ‘The towns were governed 
according to the code of Magdeburgh. In Lithuania the an- 
cient Lithuanian statutes, collected in 1529, prevailed and still 
prevail, if not in collision with any intervening wkase.* In the other 
provinces, the laws of the respective monarchies to which they are 
annexed, are in force. Thus the different portions of Poland 
are governed in accordance with seven different systems of 
law.1°! Under the administration of the last king of Poland, 
which was so rich in improvements, a general code of Jaws was 
also planned, and projects were prepared by able statesmen and 
lawyers; but they were all rejected by the diet of 1777. Un- 
der the Russian administration, preparation was made from the 








* This code is frequently called the code of Leo Sapieha, the sub- 
chancellor of Lithuania, who in A. D. 1588 translated it from the 
White Russian into the Polish language. 


101 See Revue Encyclopédique, Oct. 1827, p. 219. 
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very beginning for the introduction of a new code ; but the first 
project of a criminal code presented by the council of state, 
was likewise rejected by the diet of 1820. A portion of the 
civil code was accepted in A. D. 1825; but the complete code, 
which was ready for publication in the year 1830, has not, so 
far as we are informed, yet been introduced. The administra- 
tion of justice in Poland is about as bad as in Russia; being 
nothing but one great system of bribery and corruption. Of the 
judges of the lower courts, two thirds are elected ; one third of 
these and all the officers of the higher tribunals, are appointed 
by the government. In former times the profession of a law- 
yer, as well as that of a physician, was considered in Poland as 
degrading and unworthy of a nobleman. These two professions 
were not indeed prohibited by law, like that of traders—for a 
nobleman who retailed “by yards or by pints,” legally lost his 
rank—but custom had made all those occupations which were 
the source of pecuniary profit, equally the objects of contempt. 
There was even a time, “ when it was reckoned a matter of in- 
difference for a nobleman to understand arithmetic.” In mod- 
ern times the ideas on this subject have of course changed ; the 
study of law is no longer despised, especially in its necessary 
connexion with the administration of justice. Slotwinski in Cra- 
cow, Brantkie and Maciejowski in Warsaw, are esteemed 
as teachers of law. ‘The Roman law, both civil and criminal, is 
studied in the universities, as well as the law of nature and na- 
tions; which latter, in the case of this unhappy country, has 
been for more than sixty years so cruelly violated. 

It is a singular fact, that although, down to the year 1818 
when the Russian government interfered to prevent it, foreign 
travel was one of the favourite means of education among the 
Polish nobility, their literature exhibits hardly any books of trav- 
els. A few were formerly written in Latin or French ; among 
the latter we mention John Potocki’s ‘Travels for the purpose 
of discovering Slavic antiquities,’ Hamb. 1795. In more mod- 
ern times count Raczynski, has published a ‘ Journal of his 
travels to Constantinople and the plain of Troy,’ richly embel- 
lished with illustrations. A view of Great Britain was 
given in 1828 by Ljach Szyrma, under the title: Anglias 
Szkocya. 


102 See Letters on Poland, p. 103. 
103 Breslau 1821. The same author published John Sobieski’s 
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We have thus brought down the history of Polish literature to 
the year 1830, an epoch of glorious, although most melancholy 
moment in the history of Poland. To that time the survey 
which we have given, at the beginning of this period, must be 
chiefly applied. The state of the country, of the whole, was 
prosperous. ‘The cruel wrongs inflicted on the Poles, were all 
in express violation of a constitution, which in 1815 met with 
the approbation of Kosciuszko and the best of the nation. A no- 
ble individual or a high-spirited people can more easily sub- 
mit even to unjust laws, than to arbitrary despotism. Legally 
the grand duke had no right to keep a single Russian soldier in 
Poland ; by the terms of the constitution they could be there on- 
ly as foreign guests. Legally the press was free. Legally 
Poland could have defended herself by her charter against every 
arbitrary act of her sovereign or his viceroy. It would seem, 
however, that even the repeated infringements of the constitu- 
tion, and the direct violation of the laws by the government, did 
not contribute so much to induce the Poles to insurrection, as 
the fierce and brutal behaviour of the Russian generalissimo, and of 
the Russian civil and military officers high and low, whose prof- 
ligacy had long made them the objects of deep contempt. The 
annals of Warsaw indeed present, during the Russian adminis- 
tration, one of the most revolting pictures which history exhib- 
its; and the idea that it owes its darkest shades principally to 
the reckless despotism of one individual, serves only to make 
them appear still darker. 

The war, which called into exercise 1 the mental faculties 
of the nation, put a stop of course to + ‘“‘ierary activity; but 
even during the more quiet period whir as succeeded it—the 
quietness ofa cemetery—the dejected s__ its of the nation, whose 
noblest sons an interval of two years has rendered prisoners, ex- 
iles, or corpses, are easily to be perceived in the results of their 
intellectual pursuits. A small volume containing three poems 
by Niemcewicz and Mickiewiez, was printed in 1833 at Leipzig. 
It is the swan-like melody of the aged poet ; whilst the younger 
celebrates the exploits of his valiant brethren. The late vice- 
president of Warsaw, Xavier Bronikowski, now publishes Pol- 
nische Miscellen in the German language at Niiremberg.* For 


Letters, a work read throughout all Europe, in its French translation 
by count Plater and Salvandy. 


* An association of literary gentlemen at Paris, mostly exiles from 
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the expression of all patriotic feelings, the Polish printing offices 
at home are of course shut up. The fifteen printing offices at 
Warsaw, nevertheless, during the interval between March and 
December in the year 1632, issued not less than sixty-three 
Polish works. The most important among this number is a 
History of the Slavic Legislatures, by Prof. Maciejowski. 
Schaffarik was expected to accompany it with a sketch of Sla- 
vic History and Geography, but was prevented by sickness and 
domestic affliction. om lim although more limited work, is an 
Exhibition of the Slavic rights of inheritance, by J. Hube. 
Learned treatises of this kind were until recently wholly want- 
ing in the Polish literature, and have long been a desideratum 
among Slavic scholars. 

The publication of the early chronicles, intended to render 
them more accessible to the public, is continued. Idzkowski 
has published a valuable contribution to the history of the arts, in 
a Sketch of Architecture. The cholera has occasioned the ap- 
pearance of several able medical works. The Society of Sciences 
at Cracow has given birth to more than one respectable histo- 
rical essay ; and has indeed acquired an important standing by 
the suppression of all other similar institutions. Cracow, af- 
ter all, is at present the only purely Polish city, the only remain- 
ing weak, but venerable nursery of Polish liberty. A highly inter- 
esting work was recently published at this place, a ‘ History of the 
Latin language in Poland,’ by Dr Macherzynski. This book is 
considered as a mine of erudition and useful knowledge. A list 
is annexed of all the different editions of the classics published 
in Poland. We learn from it that Cicero’s works have been 
edited there, partly in portions and partly complete, not less than 
forty-five times, the first time as early as A. D. 1500, at 
Cracow; Horace, eight times, first in 1521 ; Ovid four times, 
first in 1529; Virgil six times, first in 1642, etc. 

We conclude with a few remarks on the popular songs of the 
Polish nation. ‘There has indeed been no previous opportunity 
for introducing them to the knowledge of the reader ; since they 
have never exerted any influence on the other sections of poeti- 
cal literature ; nay, have been by the higher. classes decidedly 
neglected. ‘The Poles are however as rich in these treasures, 
as other Slavic nations, i. e. in those lyrical effusions of feeling, 





Poland, have announced a work with the title: Sowvenirs dela Pologne 
istariques, statistiques et liferaires, 1 is calculated to comprise about 
twelve volumes, 
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common to all of them; but we find here among the Poles no trace 
of epic poetry. The principal thing in the Polish popular songs is 
however the tune or melody ; thus their celebrated national dan- 
ces, Mazur, Kossak, and the imcomparable Polonaise, are known 
and admired all over the world, whilst the words which original- 
ly accompanied those melodies, are forgotten even at home. 
Pensiveness is the fundamental tone of all their songs and melo- 
dies. Even the Mazur, originally a child of joy, melts frequent- 
ly into plaintive strains. “These,” says the author of a little col- 
lection of Polish songs recently published in Germany, “ these 
are the after-pains ms whole generations; these are the sorrows 
of whole centuries ; which in these melodies are blended into 
one everlasting sigh !!°* The original seat of most of these songs 
is the Chenlads trom whence they penetrated into Podolia and 
Volhynia. But Poland proper has also its popular songs ; some 
of which are said to be derived from the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century ; but they have changed too much, to afford any evi- 
dence of the state of the language at that time, and belong in 
their present state most certainly to a later period. The songs 
of Lithuania, where, as we have seen above, the mass of the 
people are of another race, do not belong here. 

he extraordinary mental activity of the Polish nation prom- 
ises soon to give to the history of their literature a still greater ex- 
tent. May it be the will of divine Providence, that their noble 
poets shall ere long exult in the happiness of their country, in 
a state of independence; and that with theirs shall likewise be 
Joined the voices of those oppressed classes, in whom not onl 
the RiGHTs oF NaTIONs have for sixty years been violated, but al- 
so for centuries the RIGHTS OF MAN !!°% 

104 Volkslieder der Polen gesammelt und iibersetzt von W. P. Leip- 
zig 1833. The only Polish collection of popular poetry we know, is 
the work Sielanki Polske, Warsaw 1778. 

105 The history of Polish literature has been treated at large in sev- 
eral valuable works. In the English language the Letters on Poland, 
Edinb. 1823, and Bowring’s Introduction to his Polish Anthology, are, 
so far we are informed, the only books which contain literary notices 
of Poland. Latin works are: Starowolski Scriptor. Polon. Heca- 
tontas, Frankfort 1625. Wengierski Systema hist. chron. eccles. Slavoni- 
car. Utrecht 1652, Amsterd. 1679. Zaluski Bibliotheca poet. Polon. 
Wars. 1752. Polonia literata, Bresl. 1750. Acta literaria regni Po- 
lon. Wars. 1756. Janociana sive claror. Polon. auctorum Memoriae 
miscellae, Warsaw 1776—79, 2 vols. Vol. 3, 1819. ‘The titles of nu- 
merous other Latin works are to be found in Bentkowski’s Hist. lit. 
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IV. Languages of the Sorabian-Vendes in Lusatia, and of 
other Vendish tribes now extinct. 


The north-eastern part of Germany, as far west as the Elbe 
and Saale, was from the fifth to the tenth century almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by nations of the Slavicrace. Various Teu- 
tonic tribes—among them the Burgundians, the Suevi, Heruli, 
and Hermunduri—had before this taken up their tempotary 
residence along the Baltic, between the Vistula and the Elbe. 
In the great migration of the Asiatic-European nations, which 
for nearly two centuries kept in motion all Europe from the Icy 
Ocean to the Atlantic, and extended even tothe north of Africa, 


Pol. Vol. 1. p. 1—73, and partly in Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Slav. 
Spr. p. 478. German works are: Lengnich’s Poln. Bibliothek, Dan- 
zig 1718. Janocki Kritische Briefe, Dresden 1745. Nachrichten von 
raren Poln. Biichern, Dresden 1747. Poln. Biichersaal, Breslau 1756. 
Mieler de Kolof Warschauer Bibliothek, Wars. 1754. Kausch’s Nach- 
richten tiber Polen, Gratz 1793. Miinnich’s Geschichte der Poln. Liter- 
atur, 1823. In French: Duclos Essai sur histoire de la literature de 
Pologne, Berl. 1778. Revue Encyclopédique, Oct. 1827. The most 
popular Polish works are : Chrominski O literaturze Polsk. see Annals 
of Wilna 1806. Bentkowski Historya literatury Polskiey, Warsaw 
1814. Count Ossolinski’s Wiadamosci historyczno-krytyczne do dzieiow 
literat. Polsk. Cracow 1819. Juszynski Dykeyonarz poetow Polskich, 
Cracow 1820. Szumski Krotki rys hist. literat. Polsk, 1824, etc.—In 
grammatical and lexical works the Polish language is very rich. The 
language having considerably changed, we name only the principal 
of the modern: Grammars, in German, Krumholz Polnische Gram- 
matik, Breslau 1797, 6th edit. uszug aus Kopczynski’s Grammatik, 
von Polsfuss, Breslau 1794. Mrongovius Poln. Sprachlehre, Kénigsb. 
1794, and in several altered editions under different titles ; Jast edi- 
tion Danzig 1827. Szumski’s Poln. Gramm. Posen 1830, Vater’s 
Grammatik der Poln. Sprache, Halle 1807. Bantkie Poln. Grammatik 
attached to his Dictionary, Breslau 1808—1824. In French, Kop- 
ezynski Essai d’une grammaire Polonaise, Wars. 1807. Trambezynski 
Grammatique raisonnée de lalangue Polonaise, Wars. new edit. 1793. 
—Dictionaries. The most useful are, Mrongovius Handworterbuch 
der Poln. Sprache, latest edit. Danz. 1823. Troc Franz-poln.-deutsches 
Worterbuch, in several editions from 1742 to 1821. J. V. Bantkie 
Taschenwérterbuch der poln. Sprache, (German and French,) Breslau 
and Wars. in several editions from 1805 to 1819.—Standard works for 
the language are the etymological dictionaries: G. 8S. Bantkie Slow- 
mk dokladny iez. pol. i. niem. Breslau 1806, and Linde’s Slownik tez. 
pol, Wars. 1807—14. For other philological works, see Schaffarik’s 
Geschichte der Slav. Spr. p. 410. 
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the warlike German nations moved towards the southwest, and 
Slavic tribes traversing the Danube and Vistula, in immense 
multitudes, took possession of the countries which they left. 
Those who came over the northern Vistula, settled along the 
coasts of the Baltic as far west as to the Elbe and Saale, and 
as far south as to the Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains) on the borders 
of Bohemia. 

These Slavic tribes were called by the Germans, Wenden, 
Lat. Venedi, for which we prefer in English the form Vendes, 
rather than that of Wends. It appears indeed that this name 
was formerly applied by the Germans indiscriminately to all the 
Slavic nations with whieh they came in contact; for the name 
Winden, Eng. Vindes, which is still, as we have seen, the 
German appellation for the Slovenzi, or the Slavic inhabitants 
of Southern Germany, is evidently the same in a slightly al- 
tered form. The name of Wenden, Vendes, became however, 
in the course of time a specific appellation for the northern Ger- 
man-Slavic tribes, of which, at the present day, only a few mea- 

re remnants are left. ‘They were nevertheless once a power- 
fi nation. Five independent branches must be distinguished 
among them. 

We first name the Obotrites, the former inhabitants of the 
present duchies of Mecklenburg, and the adjacent country, 
west, north, and south. ‘They were divided into the Obotrites 
proper, the Wagrians in Holstein, and the Polabae and Linones 
on the banks of the Elbe and Leine; but were united under a 
common chief or king. ‘They and their eastern neighbours the 
Wiltzi, (Germ. Wilzen, Lat. Veletabae,) with whom they 
lived in perpetual warfare, were the most warlike and powerful 
among the Vendish tribes. The Wiltzi or Pomeranians liv- 
ed interspersed with the Kassubes, a Lekhish tribe, between the 
Oder and the Vistula, and were subjugated by the Obotrites in 
A. D. 782. It was however only by the utmost exertions, that 
these latter could maintain their own independence against their 
western and southern neighbours, the Germans. Conquered by 
Charlemagne, they regained their independence under. his suc- 
cessors, and centuries passed away in constant and bloody con- 
flicts and alternate fortunes. In the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, they were completely subjugated by Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. He laid waste their whole 
country, destroyed most of the people, and compelled the few re- 
maining inhabitants and their prince, to accept Christianity from 
his bloody hands. In A. D. 1167 he restored to this latter, 
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whose name was Pribislaus, a part of his kingdom, and gave his 
daughter Matilda in marriage to the son of Pribislaus, who a 
few years later was made a prince of the empire, and was thus 
gained over to the German cause. His descendants are the 
present dukes of Mecklenburg; and it is a memorable fact, that 
these princes are at the present day the only sovereigns in Eu- 
rope of the Slavic race. German priests and German colo- 
nists introduced the German language; although we find that 
Bruno, the chief missionary among the Obotrites, preached 
before them in their own language. The Slavic dialect spoken 
by them expired gradually ; and probably without ever having 
been reduced to writing, except for the sake of curiosity when 
very near its extinction. The only documents of it which have 
come down to us, are a few incomplete vocabularies, compiled 
among the Polabae and Linones, i. e. the inhabitants adjacent to 
the Elbe, in Slavic Labe, and to the Leine, in Slavic Linac. Long 
after the whole region was perfectly Germanized, a few towns 
in the eastern corner of the present kingdom of Hanover, were 
still almost exclusively inhabited by a people of Slavic race, who 
in the seventeenth century,.and even to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth, had preserved in some measure their language and hab- 
its. But, since the Germans were strongly prejudiced against 
the Vendish name—the nations of this race, especially those in 
the western part of the German territories, being despised as 
subjugated tribes and inferior in general knowledge and informa- 
tion—they gradually renounced their national peculiarities. To- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, when Hennings, 
German pastor at Wustrow, took great pains to collect among 
them historical notices and a vocabulary of their language, he 
found the youth already ignorant of the latter, and the old peo- 
ple almost ashamed of knowing it, or at least afraid of being 
laughed at by their children. They took his inquiries, and those 
of other intelligent persons, in respect to their ancient language 
and usages, as intended to ridicule them, and denied at first any 
knowledge of those matters. We find, however, that preaching 
in the Vendish language of this region was still continued for 
some time later. Divine service was held in it for the last time at 
Wustrow, in the year 1751. According to the vocabularies 
which Hennings and a few others collected, their dialect, like 
that spoken in Lower Lusatia, was nearly related to the Polish 
language, partaking however in some peculiarities of the Bohe- 
mian, and not without some of its own.!% 


~~ Herder, in his Volkslieder, communicated a popular ballad from 
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The second great Vendish tribe, the Wiltzi or Pomeranians, 
(Germ. Wilzen,) also called Veletabae, were, as we said above, 
subjugated in A. D. 782 by the Obotrites ; and the country be- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula formed for more than a hundred 
and fifty years a part of the great Vendish kingdom. They re- 
gained, however, even before the final dissolution of this latter 
in A. D. 1026, the = independence of their own dukes; 
who attached themselves to Germany, and afterwards, under the 
name of the dukes of Pomerania, became princes of the empire. 
In the year 1124 the first Pomeranians were baptized by Otho, 
bishop of Bamberg ; and the place where this act was perform- 
ed, Ottosbrunnen, (Otho’s Well,) which five hundred years ago 
was encircled by four lime trees, is still shown to the traveller. As 
they received religion and instruction from Germany, the influ- 
ence of the German language can easily be accounted for. Ger- 
man colonists aided in spreading it throughout the whole coun- 
try. The last person who understood the old Pomeranian lan- 
guage, is said to have died in the year 1404. No trace of it 
remains, excepting only the names of places and persons, the 
Slavic origin of which can be recognized throughout all north- 
eastern Germany by the terminations in itz, enz, tk, or ow. In 
A. D. 1637 the line of the old Pomeranian dukes expired, and 
the country fell to Brandenburg, with the exception of that part 
which Sweden usurped at the peace of Westphalia. ‘The island 
of Rigen, which till A. D. 1478 had its own native princes, 
belonged to this latter. It is the principal seat of German-Slavic 
antiquities. The ancient Rugians and their gods are mentioned 
by Tacitus, and described by Saxo Grammaticus. The old 
chronicles and legends, founded on still older traditions, speak 
of a large and flourishing city named Vineta on the small island 
Wollin, south-east of Riigen, once the principal seat of the 
western Slavic commerce, and, as Herder calls it, the Slavic 
Amsterdam. This city is said by some to have been destroyed 
by the Danes; by others to have been engulfed in the sea by 
the sinking of the ground beneath it. Modern inquirers, how- 
ever, have doubted whether it ever existed ; and hard as it is to 
renounce the many poetical associations attached to such a sub- 
ject—so similar to those which fill the mind in thinking of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum—their objections have not yet been satis- 
factorily refuted. 

The third separate branch of the Vendish stem were the Ukri- 


ee eee 


this dialect. See Literatur und Kunst, Vol. VII. p: 126. edit. of 1827 
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ans, or Border-Vendes, Germ. Ukern, from Ukraina, border. 
They lived in the territory which afterwards became the mar- 
gravate of Brandenburg, and were divided into several tribes, 
as the Hevelli on the banks of the Havel, the Retarians, etc. 
Their situation was such, that constant conflicts between them 
and the guardians or watch of the German frontiers, the Saxon 
margraves on the other side of the Elbe, were unavoidable. 
These served gradually to extend the German marches or fron- 
tiers further and further, until in the year 1134 Albert the 
Bear, count of Ascania, finally conquered the Vendes. The 
Slavic inhabitants of this region were cruelly and completely 
destroyed ; the country was repeopled by German and Dutch 
colonists, and given as a fief by the emperor to Albert the Bear, 
the first margrave of Brandenburg. Brandenburg was the 
German form for Brannibor, the most considerable of the Ven- 
dish cities, after which the country was called. ‘The names of 
places, many of them altered ina similar manner, are indeed the 
only weak traces of the Vendish language once spoken in this 
part of Germany. No tribe of the Vendes seems to have been 
so completely extinguished ; the present inhabitants of Branden- 
burg being of as pure a German origin, as those of any other 
art of Germany. 

The descendants of only two Vendish tribes have preserved 
their language; and even these, from powerful nations spread 
over the surface of at least 4800 geographical square miles, have 
shrunk into the comparatively small number of about two hun- 
dred thousand individuals, now inhabitants of Upper and Lower 
Lusatia. Nearly all of them are peasants ; for the higher clas- 
ses, even if Slavic blood perhaps runs in their veins, are com- 
pletely Germanized. ‘These tribes are the Sorabians, Lat. So- 
rabae, Germ. Sorben, in Lusatia, divided into two different 
branches. Although in fact two distinct tribes, and speaking dif- 
ferent dialects, yet their early history cannot well be separated. 
After the dissolution of the great kingdom of Thuringia by the 
Francs and Saxons in the year 1528, the Sorabians, or Sorbae, 
took possession of the countries left by the Hermunduri, viz. the 
territory between the Harz mountains, the Saale, and the Erz- 
gebirge, and extended their dominion in a northern direction to 
the seats of their brethren, the Ukrians, and towards the east as 
far as to the region in which their near relations, the Lekhes, 
about the same time had settled. They made serfs of the Ger- 
man inhabitants whom they found scattered through this country, 
and according to their industrious habits, began immediately af- 
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ter their arrival to cultivate the soil, to build cities, and to trade 
in the productions of the country. Although not strictly a war- 
like people, they were able for several centuries to defend their 
frontiers against the frequent attacks of their German neighbours 
on the other side of the Saale, and to give them trouble in re- 
turn. But they yielded before the arms of Charlemagne ; and 
after a short interval of renewed independence, they were com- 
pletely subjugated and made tributary by Henry I. Their coun- 
try, according to the German custom, was divided into marches, 
and populated with German settlers. These latter more espe- 
cially occupied the towns, and built villages among the woods 
and mountains ; whilst.the Vendes, chiefiy addicted to agricul- 
ture, continued to occupy the plains. But even on the plains, 
there soon arose the castles of German knights, their masters 
and oppressors; and the Vendish population was by degrees 
reduced to the miserable condition of serfs. 

In the year 968, the first attempt was made to convert them 
to Christianity, partly by the sword of the conqueror, partly by 
the instruction of christian missionaries. But more than one cen- 
tury passed away, before the christian religion was fully intro- 
duced among them. Benno, bishop of Meissen, who died in 
A. D. 1106, at the age of ninety-six, acquired by his activity in 
the work of converting the Vendes, the name of the apostle of 
the Slavi. The obstinate resistance with which the christian 
religion had been rejected by them, can easily be explained by 
the unjudicious, nay flagitious way, in which it was presented to 
them by the Germans ; who came among them, the sword in 
one hand and the cross in the other; and exacted moreover 
from them the sacrifice of their language, their customs, their 
whole nationality in exchange. The naturally childlike, submis- 
sive disposition of the Slavi, rendered them in all other regions, 
as we have seen, willing to receive the christian doctrines, more 
especially when their superiors themselves acted as their apos- 
tles; as was in some measure the case with the Russian Vla- 
dimir, Jagello in Lithuania, etc.” But the mode described 

107 “ On a certain day all the inhabitants*of Kief were assembled ‘on 
the banks of the Dnieper, and on a signal from the monarch, all plun- 
ged into the river, some to the waist, others to the neck ; parents held 
their children in their arms while the ceremony was performed by 
the priests in attendance. Thus a nation received baptism, not only 
without murmuring, but with cheerfulness; for all were convinced 
that a religion, embraced by the sovereign and boyards, must neces- 
sarily be the best in the world.” Foreign Quart. Review, Art. on Ka- 
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above, which was adopted by the German heroes, not only 
among the Vendes, but also some centuries later among the old 
Borussians, could not but rouse all their feelings of pride and 
nationality to a decided resistance. Even when the Germans 
refrained from force, their means of conversion were equally op- 
posed to the spirit of Christianity. Bishop Otho of Bamberg, 
for instance, was accustomed, when on his missionary travels, to 
have fifty or more wagons in his train loaded with cloth, victuals, 
etc. a order to reward on the spot those who submitted to bap- 
lism. 

But the holy light of Christianity, even after the Vendish tribes 
had embraced its doctrines, did not clear up the darkness of their 
fate. The whole humiliating relation between masters and serfs 
in Germany, which still degraded the last century, was unknown 
to the free ancient Germans, among whom only the prisoner of war 
was a slave; and is derived from the period of the submission of 
the Vendes. The Germans indeed seer to have considered 
them as an inferior race, and treated them accordingly. The 
contempt with which the old historians speak of them, is revolting 
to every liberal and unprejudiced mind, and can hardly be 
explained. For the Sorabians were at the time of their submis- 
sion, superior on the whole to the Germans in respect to civil- 
ization, although in consequence of this contemptuous treatment 
they in the course of time fell far behind them. Despised and 
oppressed, they were kept for centuries in a state of ignorance 
and neglect; from which, it seems, they could only escape by 
renouncing their Slavic peculiarities, and above all their language. 
The use of this latter before courts of justice was in the four- 
teenth century forbidden by law throughout most of the country. 
In the beginning of the same century, the Vendish language was 
still sometimes heard at Leipzig, but not later. In the villages 
also it became wholly extinct fifty or an hundred years later ; 
and only single words passed over into the German language. 
But this was not the case with their usages and other national 
peculiarities; there are still several tribes, nay the peasants of 
whole provinces in this part of Germany, in whom the Slavic 
origin can be distinctly traced. Their language however was 


ramsin’s History of Russia, Vol. III. p. 160. Compare Henderson’s 
Travels in Russia, p, 191. 

108 See Cramer’s Pommersche Kirchen-Historie, L. 1. c. 29. 

109 Among others the peasants of the duchy of Altenburg, who are 
highly respectable through a certain degree of cultivation rare among 
German peasants, and distinguished for their wealth and prosperous 
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driven into the remotest eastern corner of their former extensive 
territory, and is there, and only there, still to be heard. We 
speak of the province called Lusatia, situated between Saxony, 

hemia, Silesia, and Brandenburg, of which the greatest part 
is at present under the Prussian dominion, and the smallest but 
richest portion under that of Saxony. 

Lushitze, Lusatia, Germ. Lausitz, signifies in Slavic, a low 
marshland. ‘This name was formerly applied only to the north 
eastern part of this province, or Lower Lusatia, which is, or was 
at least at the time of the Vendish settlement, a country of that 
description. At a later period, the name was carried over very 
improperly to the south-western part, or Upper Lusatia, a beauti- 
ful and mountainous region. Lusatia was given by Henry I as a 
fief to the margrave of Meissen. In the course of the follow- 
ing centuries, its two parts were repeatedly separated and reunited, 
alternately under the dominion of the last-named margrave, of 
Poland, or of Bohemia, without however belonging to the Ger- 
man empire. In the fourteenth century it was at length incor- 
porated with Bohemia, and remained so for nearly three hun- 
dred years. ‘To this circumstance alone the partial preserva- 
tion of the Vendish language is to be ascribed. At the peace of 
Prague, A. D. 1636, it was allotted to Saxony. Atthe congress 
of Vienna in 1815, it was assigned, with the exception of the small- 
er half of Upper Lusatia, to Prussia, to which monarchy it still 
belongs. 


§1. Language of the Sorabians in Upper Lusatia. 


The cities of Bautzen, Zittau, Kamenz, Lobau, and their dis- 
tricts, form the Saxon part of Upper Lusatia. Of its 195,000 
inhabitants, about the fourth or fifth part still speak the Vendish 
Janguage. In the north eastern part of Upper Lusatia, which 
belongs:to Prussia, there is about the same proportion of Ven- 
dish inhabitants. In both territories the whole number of 
Vendes is about 100,000. Their language is very near- 
ly related to the Bohemian; where the Sorabians of Lower 
Lusatia and the Poles pronounce the letter A, the Upper Lusa- 
tians and Bohemians give the sound of g. Both Lusatian dia- 
lects have of course lost very many of their original peculiari- 


condition. Although long since perfectly Germanized, certain Vend- 
ish usages have been kept up among them, more especially at wed- 
dings and similar festivals, the details of which are very interesting. 
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ties ; thus both have adopted the article from the German lan- 
guage. Even as late as the seventeenth century, attempts 
were made toeradicate them completely. German pastors were 
installed through the whole country ; a measure which had in- 
deed the result, that in a short time sixteen communities or par- 
ishes were Germanized. But in 1716 they succeeded in ob- 
taining the erection of a seminary at Leipzig for the education 
of Vendish ministers ; and in A. D. 1749, another was institut- 
ed at Wittenberg. Some successful attempts to commit this dia- 
lect to writing had already been made at the time of the Refor- 
mation ; but their grammar and orthography were then unset- 
tled, and are so still in part; although Bierling in A. D. 1689 
introduced a regular system of the latter, which has been adopt- 
ed by later writers. Several patriotic clergymen have since been 
active in providing their people with useful books for religious in- 
struction. Portions of the Bible were already translated in the 
seventeenth century. A version of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished in the year 1703 by Matthaei; and one of the New Tes- 
tament three years later by Frenzel. A translation of the whole 
Bible for protestants, made by several clergymen, appeared in 
1729, and has been twice reprinted. A version of the Bible for 
catholics by Swotlik, is extant in manuscript. 

The Upper Lusatian dialect acquired in this way a degree of 
cultivation, which of course, since most of those who speak and 
read it are of the common people, comparatively few are able to 
appreciate. In religious hymns, there is no deficiency; and 
several cantos of Klopstock’s Messiah have been translated into it 
by Mohn, in the measure of the original. In regard to the popu- 
lar songs of the Sorabians, a kind of poetry in which most Sla- 
vic nations are so rich, no pains was taken until recently to 
discover whether they had any or not. But when on the pub- 
lication of the remarkable Servian songs, the interest of the 
German public in this species of poetry became strongly excited, 
the Saxon minister of state, baron Nostitz, himself an esteemed 
German poet, turned his attention particularly to this subject, and 
succeeded in collecting several little songs, full of that sweet, half 
pensive, half roguish feeling, which characterizes Slavic popular 
poetry in general. They were translated by him and commu- 
nicated in manuscript to his friends; but whether they have ever 
been printed we are not informed.” 


110 Grammars and dictionaries of this dialect are: Matthiii’s Wen- 
dische Grammatik, Bautzen 1721. Bierling’s Didascalia, Bautzen 1689. 
Ticini Principia linguae Vendicae, Prague 1679—82. Augustin 
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§ 2. Language of the Sorabians in Lower Lusatia. 


Lower Lusatia, or the north-eastern part of the Lusatian ter- 
ritory, together with the adjacent circle of Cotbus in Branden- 
burg, has about the same number of Vendish inhabitants as the 
upper province. The dialect they speak has a strong affinity 
with the Polish, but is, like that of their brethren in Upper Lu- 
satia, corrupted by German interpolations, and even in a still 
greater degree. It is obviously on the decline, and we can only 
expect, that after the lapse of a hundred years or less, no other 
vestige of it will be left than written or printed documents. The 
first book known to have-been printed in this dialect, which is writ- 
ten according to a peculiar combination of the German letters, is 
Méller’s Hymns, Catechism, and Liturgy Bautzen 1574. Their 
present literature, like that of Upper Lusatia, is confined to 
works for religious instruction, grammars, and dictionaries. Of 
the former they possess no small number. They have also a 
complete version of the Bible. The N. Testament was trans- 
lated for them as early as 1709, by Fabricius, and printed to- 
gether with the German text. It has been repeatedly reprinted ; 
and in the year 1798 a translation of the Old Testament by 
Fritze was added.™ 


APPENDIX. 


According to recent intelligence, received since the preced- 
ing pages were written, Prof. Schaffarik, to whose History of the 
Slavic languages we have so frequently had occasion to refer, is 
at present engaged in a larger work upon the same subject. [n 
order to live entirely for these studies, he has retired from his 

rofessorship at the school of Neusatz, and has removed to 
rague. The completion of his great work can hardly be ex- 
pected at a very early date; since, according to his own state- 
ment in a letter to Prof. Maciejowski, he is at the same time 


Swotlik Vocabularium Latino-Serbicum, Bautzen 1721. There are sev- 
eral others in manuscript; see Schaffarik’s Gesch. der Sl. Spr. p. 483. 


111 Philological works on this dialect are : Hauptmann’s Wendische 
Sprachlehre, Liibben 1761. Kurze Anleitung zur wend. Sprache, 1746. 
Megiseri Thesaurus polyglottus, Frankfort 1603, including the Lower 
Lusatian. Several vocabularies of this dialect are extant in manu- 
script; see Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Sl. Spr. p. 486. 
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engaged in no less than eleven other literary works. We give 
here a translation of another of his letters, communicated in the 
Polish papers; from which the reader will perceive what rich 
additions we may anticipate from his work, to our knowledge of 
some of the branches of Slavic literature. 

“ T am at present particularly engaged in collecting materials, 
for my work on the history and literature of the southern Slavic 
tribes. After five years of fruitless endeavours, [have at length 
succeeded in opening the way to many monuments of this Jit- 
erature, which have hitherto either unknown or inaccessi- 
ble. Indeed, by order of the superior catholic clergy, search is 
now making throughout Croatia, Slavonia, etc. and all that is 
found is to be copied for me. It is astonishing, how many 
books have been written and published since the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the Servian-Ilyrian and Croatian dialects, of which 
even the most distinguished of our literary men, as Dobrovski, 
Kopitar, and others, seem not to have had the remotest idea! 
But the Illyrians and Croatians themselves do not know what 
they possess—like the Bohemians, who know one half of their 
ancient literature only from catalogues, i. e. only the titles of 
the books. I have also succeeded in bringing to light some 
documents of the Servian literature. Almost every time that 
I travel through Slavonia, the Banat, etc. [ meet in the old 
churches and convents with books hitherto unknown. Would 
that I could visit Bosnia, Herzegovina, Macedonia, and Bulga- 
ria! A manuscript hitherto unknown, of a statute of Tzar Du- 
shan, I have copied and translated for Prof. Maciéjowski at 
Warsaw, and have commented upon it so far as was possible. 
Of all this my History of the Slavic Literature will in due time 
give a full account. Up to the ten time, I have only 
completed the history of the Slavic-Illyrian literature, or that of 
the catholic and Greek Servians, that of the Croatians, and of 
the Slovaks. As to new works by authors in this region, there 
is not much to be said. Not a fow Servian works appear in- 


deed, but they are mostly unripe productions of youthful stu- 
dents. Vuk Stephanovitch writes no longer ; formerly chief judge 
at Belgrade, he now resides at Semlin without any appointment. 
This is much to be deplored ; for he has deserved a better lot.” 
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Art. I]. Tur ecarty British Cuurcn. 


By F. Manter, Bishop of Zealand. Translated from the German by E. C. Tracy, A. M. 
Inrropuctory Nore. 


The following article was first published after the death of the 
author, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1833, Ites 
Hefti, p. 54 sq. Bishop Miinter, the writer, was universally re- 
garded as one of the most learned scholars of the age, especial- 
ly in the department of Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities. 
He was born at Gotha, A. D. 1761. His father was afterwards 
invited to Copenhagen as one of the pastors of the principal 
German church in that city, where he became distinguished for 
his eloquence as a preacher, and his influence as a clergyman. 
He is known to the Christians of other countries, by the narra- 
tive which he published of his intercourse with the famous count 
Struensee, after his condemnation. The son was educated at 
the university of Copenhagen, where he finished his course at an 
early age, and with great applause. In 1781 he proceeded to Got- 
tingen, to pursue further the studies connected with the profes- 
sion of theology. In the spring of 1784, he made a journey to 
Italy under the royal patronage, where he resided something 
more than three years, chiefly at Rome, but visiting also Naples 
and Sicily. Of this latter country he afterwards published an 
account. On his return in 1788, he became professor extraor- 
dinary of theology in the university of Copenhagen ; and after 
three years, was advanced to an ordinary professorship, in April 
1790. This important station he continued to bold with honoar 
to himself and usefulness to the church and world, until A. D. 
1808, when he was advanced to the dignity of bishop of Zea- 
land, the diocese which includes the principal island and the 
capital of the Danish kingdom. In this high office, besides the 
activity which he manifested in the performance of all the duties 
connected with his station, and the many reforms and improve- 
ments which he adopted and urged upon his clergy, he still 
found time to prosecute the studies to which his previous life had 
been devoted ; and many of his most important works were 
published during this period. The writer of these lines had 
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the pleasure of several interviews with him at Copenhagen in 
the year 1827, and received a deep impression of his learning, 
as well as of the dignity and affability of his demeanour. The 
testimony of evangelical Christians was favourable to his person- 
al piety and to the general tenor of his public exertions ; although 
they regarded him as not being sufficiently decided in some 

articulars. Minter died April 9, 1830, in the 69th year of 

is age. A. full and interesting sketch of his life and character 
by his son-in-law, Mynster, is contained in the same number of 
the Theol. Studien und Kritiken from which the present article 
is taken.—Eprror. 


PART I. 


Planting of Christianity in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
1. The date of the first preaching of Christianity in the British 


islands was long a subject of interesting inquiry with English 
literati, who were fond of ascribing to their church the highest 
possible antiquity, and even claimed for it an apostolic origin. 
A favourite testimony in favour of this last opinion, was a pas- 
sage in the 5th chapter of the first epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, in which it is said that he [Paul] ‘ preached 
the gospel to the utmost limit of the west,’ én? ro réope rng du- 
oewg. This was regarded as explicit testimony in proof of the 
apostle’s visit to Britain, inasmuch as the British sea was de- 
nominated by ancient writers the western ocean, the Britons 
were by the poets called ultimi Britanni, the Morini, on the op- 
posite coast of Gaul, extremi, ultimi hominum Morini ; and oth- 
er expressions of the like kind were used, which Stillingfleet 
has carefully collected. We have also explicit testimonies from 
ecclesiastical writers. The apostles, says Eusebius,' were no 
deceivers. Such men might, it is true, have deceived their 
neighbours and countrymen with an improbable story ; but what 
folly were it for individuals so unlearned, who were acquainted 
only with their mother tongue, to plan a scheme to deceive the 
world by preaching this doctrine in the most distant cities and 
countries. He then names the Romans, Persians, Armenians, 
Parthians, and Scythians, and proceeds to say that ‘some 
crossed the ocean to the so-called British islands’ éni rag xa- 


1 Demonst. Evang. ILL. c. 7. 
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houpévag Boertavixac ynoovs. Theodoret also names the Brit- 
ons among the nations converted by the apostles ;! and, besides, 
says explicitly,” after mentioning Paul’s journey into Spain, that 
he also carried salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean,x— 
meaning probably the same as in another place,’ where he says 
that the apostle, after his release from imprisonment at Rome, 
went into Spain, and thence spread the light of the gospel to oth- 
er nations. Jerome also‘ says that Paul, after his residence in 
Spain, went from the one sea to the other, and that his indus- 
try in preaching extended as far as the earth itself: and again 
(de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,) that after his imprisonment he 
preached the gospef in the western countries. Finally, Venan- 
tius Fortunatns also, in speaking of the apostle’s labours, asserts 
the same fact :— 


Transit et oceanum, vel qui facit Insula Portum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima Thule. 


The possibility of all this cannot be disputed. Between his 
imprisonment at Rome and his death, Paul had ample time 
both for the journey into Spain, so often mentioned by ancient 
writers and which we know from Rom. 15: 24, that he intended 
to make, and for a visit to Britian. There were on that island, 
from the reign of the emperor Claudius, Roman colonies, civ- 
il as well as military, among which London was probably al- 
ready reckoned. An intercourse was therefore undoubtedly 
kept up between Rome and Britain; and Stillingfleet, by a 
very sagacious comparision of circumstances, has pointed out a 
particular inducement that Paul might have had for the suppos- 
ed visit. It is this:—Pomponia Grecina, wife of A. Plautius, 
the Roman governor under Claudius, appears to have been a 
Christian ; for, as Tacitus informs us,° she was accused of at- 
tachment to a foreign superstition-—by which Christianity is sup- 
posed to be meant—but acquitted, on domestic trial, by her 
husband. She may therefore have been converted by Paul, 
who was then already in Rome ; and just as the intercourse be- 
tween Paul and Seneca, so often mentioned, may have been a 
motive for the apostle’s journey into Spain, the native country 
of the Roman philosopher, so it is possisble that Pomponia 





a ne See 


1 Sermon 9. 2 In y, 116. 
3 On 2 Tim. 4: 17. 4 On Amos, c. 9. 
5 Stillingfleet, p. 43. ® Annal. XIII. 32. 
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Grecina pointed out to him the happy results that might be ex- 
ted, from extending his mission from Spain into Britain. 
ut all these are mere possibilities. And even the testimonies 
of ecclesiastical writers adduced in proof of Paul’s visit to Bri- 
tain, are of much less weight than would appear at first view. 
In the first place they do not all agree in usserting even that 
Paul ever visited Britain; most of them speak of the apostles 
generally, without naming any one of them. And secondly, we 
have so many testimonies of the kind, which speak in the most 
explicit terms of the preaching of the gospel throughout the 
whole world—testimonies the absolute universality of which 
must occasion doubts of the correctness of each particular like 
those in question; although there is evident from them so 
much as this, that Christianity was preached, although not by 
the apostles, yet by Christian teachers at a very early period, 
not only throughout the Roman empire, but beyond its confines, 
and had in those distant countries at least some adherents, most- 
ly, it is probable, Greeks and Romans. 

2. And this is indisputably true of Britain, since Origen and 
Tertullian agree in asserting it. The former, in his fourth Hom- 
ily on Ezekiel, asks: “ When, before the coming of Christ, did 
the country of the Britons adopt (in opposition to the Druids) 
the belief in one God?” So also in another passage, (in Lucam 
c. 1. Hom. 6,) “The Saviour’s power is also with them in 
Britain, who are separated from our world; with those in 
Mauritania; and all under the sun who believe on his name.” 
He must therefore have had information of the existence of 
Christians in Britain. Intercourse was certainly kept up between 
Britain and Egypt by means of the commerce of Alexandria. 
And so between the former and the coast of Africa ; by which 
means Tertullian, or whoever it was that about his time wrote 
the book Adversus Judaeos, had received similar information. 
For in order to prove, in opposition to the Jews, that Christ was 
the true Messiah, he says (cap 7,) ‘ Getulorum varietates et Mau- 
rorum multi fines, Hispaniarum omnes termini et Galliorum di- 
versae nationes, et Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Chris- 
to vero subdita.” It cannot be denied that there are exagger- 
ations here; but that there were Christians in the place named is 
certain, since the passage would otherwise have been of no force 
as proof against the Jews. And the Romanis inaccessa loca of 
the Britons, must be looked for either in the interior of the 
island and over towards Ireland, or beyond the wall kept up against 
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the North Britons since the time of Adrian ; the second line es- 
tablished by Severus being entirely out of the question. 

Gildas, also, the most ancient British author, speaks of the 
continued existence of the christian church in Britain from the 
first planting of the gospel to the persecution under Diocletian, 
observing however that it was not sustained with uniform zeal.! 
With this statement the passage in Sulpicius Severus,? in which 
he speaks of Christianity as having just become known for the 
first time beyond the Alps, at the time of the persecution under 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, contains nothing inconsistent,— 
the prominent fact of which he speaks being this; that Chris- 
tians in Gaul were then first called to suffer for their profes- 
sion, which he attributes to the recent planting of the gospel 
there. 

3. Nennius and Bede® relate that, about the end of the sec- 
ond century, a British prince named Lucius (not king of Brit- 
ain, for there were no such kings in that age) sent to a bishop of 
Rome for missionaries ;—that they came, and made converts of 
him and his subjects. It may have been so. There may have 
been such a prince ; Usher believed that he had seen a coin of 
his stamped with a cross and the letters LVC.* But modern 
writers of numismatics know nothing of such a coin. The cross 
however is by no means uncommon on the most ancient British 
coins, and is of course proof that Christianity was the religion of 
the princes in whose dominions and under whose reign those 
coins were struck,—could we but tell exactly where and when it 
was. 

Although the churches in Britain were, according to Gildas, 
rather lukewarm and inactive during the whole of the third cen- 
tury, Christianity must yet have made advances. Otherwise the 
persecution under Diocletian and Maximian, in the year 303, 
would not have extended to British Christians. ‘That such was 
the fact, we learn from the testimony of Caecilius or Lactantius 
in his well known work, De Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 12. The 
stedfastness of some confessors and martyrs won for religion, 
here as everywhere, new adherents ; and when Constantius 








' Stillingfleet, p. 54. 2 Sulpicius Severus, Lib. II. p, 381. 
3 Nennius’ Hist. Brit. c. 18. Bede 1. 4. 
4 Usher, p. 39. 


5 Respecting Lucius, see Usher, Stillingfleet, and Spanheim. 
Comp. Stiiudlin, 19, 20. 
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Chlorus, in the year 305, after the abdication of the two Cesars, 
became emperor, the persecution spontaneously ceased. From 
that time, as Gildas and Bede agree in saying,' the churches 
flourished in great peace and harmony till the Arian controversy 
arose. With Constantine, Christianity ascended the throne of 
the world, and may have extended itself without opposition, un- 
der his protection aad that of his successors, over all England, 
entirely supplanting the religion of the Druids_as well as Ro- 
mun heathenism. But alas! we have no facts to adduce ; his- 
tory does not furnish them. 

4. But whence was Christianity originally introduced into 
England? Thus far the accounts that I have adduced seem to 
point towards Rome. Considering the relations that existed be- 
tween the capital and what were then its western provinces, this 
would not be improbable, but for,one circumstance, viz. the dif- 
ference of rituals, from the earliest times downward, so far as 
our information extends, especially in regard to Easter—the 
British churches agreeing witb those, not of the West but of Asia 
Minor, called on account of their peculiarity in this respect, 
Quartodecimans. This indicates clearly an Asiatic origin. And 
when we recollect that the churches of Lyons, Vienna, and in 
all probability of Marseilles also, were Greek churches, that they 
were closely connected with Asia Minor, and that the Greek lan- 
guage was understood by educated men in those cities—Irene- 
us indeed wrote in Greek—when we consider too that the Dru- 
ids were also acquainted with Greek ; we may with good reason 
infer from all these facts, thatthe British church was derived origi- 
nally from the Grecian. 

5. The history of the conflict of Christianity with British Dru- 
idism and Roman heathenism, that must have taken place, is 
lost. The latter doubtless was ready to fall to pieces from in- 
herent weakness; and little effort can have been required to 
overthrow it. Of the former we are still too ignorant to make 
up, where there are no facts, opinions founded on the nature of 
the system. Their hierarchy was firmly established, exerting a 
pernicious and very powerful influence in all branches of the 
government ; but what was the nature of their doctrines, wheth- 
er they were theists or atheists, is still undetermined. Origen 
asks :* “* When did Britain before the birth of Christ adopt the 
belief in one God?” And it is certainly a mistake of Cambden 
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1 Gildas c. 8. Bede 1. 8. ® In Ezech, Hom.{4. 
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and Godwin, to maintain that Origen believed the doctrine of the 
divine unity to have been taught the Britons by the Druids.! 
The scattered notices that we have of the Druidical religion, tell 
us of heathen rites and offerings, and even of human sacrifices. 
The most that can be conceded is, that their secret doctrines, 
which yet they were obliged for their own advantage to conceal 
studiously from the people, embraced the great truth of the uni- 
ty of God. But this could contribute nothing to the promotion 
of Christianity. The philosophers of Greece and Rome ac- 
knowledged the divine unity, and yet were opposers of the new 
religion which proclaimed on the house tops what they had taught 
only in secret. We may therefore regard as certain the fact of 
a conflict between Christianity and the Druids. The Irish tra- 
ditions of which I shall soon speak, furnish additional reasons 
for believing it. The Scottish tradition also of Trathal, the 
grandfather of Fingal, who is said to have driven the Druids into 
exile, encourages the supposition that princes, weary of their 
hierarchy and their tyranny, may have thrown themselves into 
the arms of Christianity—as perhaps in the instance of the Eng- 
lish Lucius above mentioned. 

6. Of the first preaching of Christianity in Scotland we have 
only traditional information. The inhabitants of that country 
were entire strangers to Roman civilization ;* although if we 
may believe the representations of the Ossianic poems, far from 
being such barbarians as they were represented by their neigh- 
bours, and in fact a noble race, capable of any improvement. 
They were called Caledonians. In the times of the Romans 
they were divided into two different races, Picts and Scots, who 
often made war on each other, and whose origin is still undeter- 
mined. That Tertullian’s Romanis inaccessa loca need not ne- 
cessarily be understood to mean North Britain, or the regions 
beyond the wall of Adrian, I have already remarked ; but that 
in the thirty years preceding Constantine the intercourse 
between the Caledonians and the Romans, in war and peace, 
continued and increased, admits of no doubt. The Ossianic po- 
ems mention Caracal, son of the king of the world ;* and Ossian 


' Stillingfleet, p. 57. 2 Jerome. Ossian II. 241. 
3 Finn. Magnusen. 


4 Ossian II, 223, It is said that Fingal waged war against him io 
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speaks of his son Oscar’s war with Caros (Carausius), the cotem- 
pany of Diocletian.!. We have even the tradition of a dialogue 

etween Ossian and a Culdee ; which however is made of little 
weight by another which introduces him in connexion with St. 
Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, who endeavoured to convert him,” 
—so that at most it only serves to show that missions to Scot- 
land were spoken of in very early times. 

Tradition mentions a Scottish king Donald, who received bap- 
tism, together with the queen, his children and many others, and 
at whose request Victor, bishop of Rome, sent teachers who ef- 
fected the conversion of Scotland. This account is given by 
Hector Boethius, who wrote his History of Scotland in the year 
1526. He probably obtained it from Jobn Fordun’s Scoti- 
Chronicon, written about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
where the same account is given more briefly and without any 
mention of Victor’s name. In regard to occurrences of so early 
a period, the testimony of a witness who lived 1000 years after- 
wards is of little weight. But there may have prevailed in Scot- 
land a tradition of the preaching of Christianity in the reign of 
the emperor Severus,—having some sort of connexion with that 
of Ossian’s acquaintance with a Culdee. The name of the Ro- 
man bishop is chronologically correct. Victor died in the year 
202. But how happened tradition to preserve this name as well 
as the event? It makes the account so much the more suspi- 
cious. When Fordun wrote, Scotland was catholic. All mis- 
sions must of course have been sent out from Rome! Hence 
too the name of the pope! We shall see that, according to more 
authentic history, the first preachers of Christianity in Scotland 
were British and Irish instead of Romish priests. But it must 
be acknowledged in conclusion, that no history, even that of Ire- 
land not excepted, is so fabulous and destitute of genuine and 
authentic documents, as that of Scotland; and even that when 
Scotland is named, one cannot be sure whether Ireland may not 
be meant. 

7. From its situation Ireland would naturally become ac- 
quainted with Christianity at a very late period ; and yet we 
have very ancient accounts, which there seems to be no sufli- 


“1 Ossian II, 224. 


2 Culdes are spoken of in Ossian. A Culdee is called son of the 
secret hall, (a bermit,) Ossian IJ. p. 391. 


3 Stiiudliu, p. 50, ete. 
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cient grounds for rejecting, of its first diffusion in that island. 
According to the old chronicles, a king named Cormac reigned 
there about the middle of the third century. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of that century he is said to have resigned the govern- 
ment into the hands of his son Cairbar ;' to have withdrawn into 
solitude, and devoted himself to studies connected with religion, 
legislation, and the art of government,—the results of which he 
committed to writing for the instruction of his successors. These 
studies led to a conviction of the vanity of heathenism and of 
the Druidical religion, to which he now declared his opposition, 
and publicly embracing the doctrine of the divine unity, he ban- 
ished heathenism eitirely from his house. His influence with 
the people was very great. ‘The Druids became apprehensive 
of the overthrow of their system, and took great pains to bring 
him back to the faith of his ancestors. But he continued stead- 
fast, and refuted their polytheism triumphantly. So far the 
Irish annals. Did we know more of this enlightened and for that 
age most remarkable prince, we might probably see how the 
seed sown by him sprung up and brought forth fruit on every 
side, till the appearance of St. Patrick about a hundred years 
later. As it is, we are able, with the assistance of other tradi- 
tions, to show to some extent how the doctrines of the Druids 
became obnoxious to king Cormac. 

The tyranny of the Druids had for a long time rendered them 
odious, and their power had declined because fewer of the no- 
bility became connected with their order. Their overthrow in 
Scotland occurred about the middle of the second century. 
Trathal, Fingal’s grandfather, was then chosen to command his 
countrymen in their war against the Romans—probably in the 
time of Adrian. On his return from the campaign, the Druids 
demanded that he should immediately resign. He refused to 
comply, and a civil war was the consequence. The Druids 
were defeated, and withdrew to the island of Hiona, Hy, or 
lona; where the order was still kept up for a few generations 
till finally extinguished by St. Columba.?__ Hatred of the Druids 
thus became hereditary in the family of Trathal. His great- 
grandson Ossian never mentions them. Now Cormac was the 
son of Conar, a brother of king Trathal of Morven. He was 
elected king by the inhabitants of Ulster, to whose assistance he 
had been sent by Trathal.3 The Druids therefore, whose pow- 


* Ossian IT. 247. 2 Gaelic Antiquities II. 242. | 
3 Poems of Ossian II. 247. 
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er in Scotland was about to come to an end, if not already quite 
lost, had reason to apprehend the same catastrophe in Ireland ; 
and if they did not immediately suffer the like ruin, it was be- 
cause Cormac attacked them with peaceful weapons only, and 
their overthrow was not effected by a civil war, as in Scotland. 

8. Usher has estimated correctly the fables about missionaries 
who are said to have visited Ireland from apostolic times.’ But 
the rejection of these is not saying that christian teachers from 
the neighbouring island did not pass over to preach Christianity 
there, especially after it became, under Constantine and his 
sons, the prevailing religion of the empire.* There are extant 
an evangelical history and some small poems of Coelius 
Sedulius, an Irishman, (he is called, it is true, Scotus, but Sco- 
tia means Ireland,) a Latin poet not without merit, belonging to 
a somewhat later age. He is said to have been a pupil of an 
Irish archbishop named Hildebert, who has sometimes been con- 
founded with Hildebert of Mans,—the fact that the two individ- 
uals flourished in ages far distant from each other being over- 
looked. Now wherever Hildebert may have lived, whether in 
Ireland or elsewhere, an archbishop in Ireland he certainly was 
not. But Sedulius obtained his learning and accomplishments 
on his travels, especially in Italy. He is sometimes called An- 
tistes and Episcopus, and sometimes Presbyter. Respecting all 


this however nothing can be determined. We only know that 


Balzus calls him Scotorum Australium Episcopus.* But that 
writer is unworthy of credit. Ireland is said also to have had 
martyrs in those early times; whose names and the legends re- 
specting them are cited by Usher. Leaving all these-points unde- 
cided, we agree with the learned primate that there were Christians 
in Ireland before the time of Palladius.* Of him, a cotemporary, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, says that he was sent, in 431, by bishop 
Ceelestin of Rome, to the Scots (Irish) who already believed in 
Christ, as their first bishop.5 He was probably a native Briton 
and a deacon of the Roman church. Now tradition tells of 
four individuals who had been bishops in Ireland before him.* 
But we leave this to the Acta Sanctorum. Their names were 
Ailbe, Declan, Kieran, and Ibar. ‘They must nevertheless have 


1 Prim. c. 16. 2 Usher, p. 405. 
3 Usher, 408. 4 ibid, 416. 

> Chron. ad h, a. in Canisii Lect. Antiq. I. p. 309. 

6 Usher, p. 417 seq. 
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been cotemporary with St. Patrick; and although they also 
were sent from Rome, yet did not at first agree with him. This 
is perhaps the only truth in the whole story,—the statement, we 
mean, that Patrick, when he came to Ireland, met with opposi- 
tion from some bishops there. Usher has taken great pains to 
reconcile the assertion of Prosper, that Palladius was the first 
bishop [primus episcopus] sent to Ireland by the bishop of 
Rome, with the opinion that there were bishops there before. 
Either the archiepiscopal dignity may be indicated by the word 

rimus ; or Palladius may have been the first bishop of two sent 
ty Coelestin; or he may have been the first sent by the pope, 
his predecessors having received consecration in England or 
Gaul. Strict catholics, it is true, will acknowledge as bishops 
in the west only such as are dependant on the see of Rome; 
and this isthe drift of all the later Irish legends.! The Irish bi- 
ographies of St. Patrick contain some notices respecting the 
mission of Palladius. Some of them make him an archdeacon 
of the Roman church. It is said that Ceelestin sent him to Ire- 
land with twelve others, (twelve, probably because that was the 
number of the apostles,) and that, on arriving at Laginia, he, was 
banished by king Nathi, son of Garchon. According to others 
he was persecuted by the heathen, and in peril of his life. Both 
may be true. Yet a few were baptized by him, and he built 
three small wooden chapels. He also left there four schools, 
to which he gave his books and some relics of the prince of the 
apostles.. These are said to be preserved in a monastery found- 
ed by him. On his way back to Rome he was arrested by 
death in England, not far from the Pictish border.? 

9. Patrick preached to the [rish with more success, and won 
for himself the name of their apostle.? His father was a deacon, 
his grandfather a presbyter, and his mother a sister of St. Mar- 
tin of Tours. He was born at Ailcluade, Ossian’s Balcluta, 
near the wall of Severus and not far from Glasgow. The place 
then belonged to England, but now to Scotland, and has received 
in honour of him the name of Kirkpatrick. The year of his birth 
is variously stated ; Usher fixes on 372. In his early youth his 
parents removed to Armorica ; where they still resided when the 
Irish king O’Neil the Great, with an army of Irishmen and Scots, 
made an incursion into England and across to the opposite coast 
of Armorica, plundering the country and carrying away captives. 


* Stiudlin, 40. 2 Usher, 423 seq. 3 Usher, 426. 
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In this way Patrick, then in his 16th year, and two of his sisters 
were sold in Ireland. His treatment while a captive was harsh. 
For six years he was obliged to serve as a neat-herd ; in the sev- 
enth, custom and the laws restored him to liberty. After his re- 
turn home he soon felt a strong desire to go back and preach 
the gospel in Ireland, but some circumstances unknown to us 
prevented the gratification of his wish. His history for several 
succeeding years is involved in obscurity, and blended with sto- 
- ries of other captivities, the third of which at least seems to be 
coincident with the first. He spent four years with his uncle 
Martin of Tours, under whose guidance he prepared himself for 
the sacred office, and by whom he was invested with the tonsure 
and admitted to the orders of deacon and priest.’ In 402, the 
a after Martin’s death, Patrick, then thirty years old, went to 
ome. He met, on his way, bishops Declan and Kieran re- 
turning to Ireland. At Rome he applied himself cloely to his 
studies, living with the canons of the Lateran church; and af- 
terwards visited many islands of the Tyrrhene sea, the residence 
of monks and anchorites. In 432, according to Usher, one 
me after the death of St. Palladius, pope Ceelestin sent him to 
reland. He had before been consecrated bishop, it is uot 
known by whom, or whether in Gaul or at Rome. Many other 
individuals, probably Britons and Irishmen, were at the same 
time admitted to the lower orders of the ministry. He landed 
in Ireland, with twenty-four or according to others thirty-four 
companions, in the first year of Sixtus bishopof Rome. Nathi, 
the same prince who had successfully resisted Palladius, opposed 
him also. Another prince however, Sinell, son of Finchad, was 
open to conviction, and was the first Irishman that Patrick bap- 
tized. ‘Thence he sailed to a smail island near the coast of the 
earldom of Dublin, which received from him the name of Holm- 
Patrick. He then passed over to the coast of Ulster, and visit- 
ed his old master, prince Milcon of dal Araida.2 There he 
was joined by Cernoch, or as the English call him Carantocus, 
the son of a British prince, who came to share his labours. 
They agreed however to go, one to the right hand and the oth- 
er to the left, and to meet but once a year. Easter being now 
at hand, Patrick determined to go with his attendants to Tara- 


ghe—the Temora so celebrated in the poems of Ossian, the 


! Usher, 434, 
® Usher, 441. Other particulars in Stiudlin, 43. 
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residence of the Irish king and the chief seat of Irish heathen- 
ism—in order that there, according to Ps. 74: 14, the Lord 
might break the head of Leviathan in pieces. They went by 
water, and on arriving at Temora found the king, the princes, 
and the Druids just assembled for the celebration of a great fes- 
tival. On the first day of Easter, Patrick with two of his pupils 
appeared in the midst of the festivities and requested to be 
heard. His sermon made a deep impression. The example 
of the queen influenced the multitude ; and finally the king also 
determined to embrace Christianity, which then made rapid 
progress through the country.! The civilization of the people, 
and probably also their weariness of the domination of the 
Druids, prepared the way for Christianity. Patrick and his 
ellow labourers were unwearied in preaching ; they travelled 
over the whole country, addressing themselves to princes and 
men of rank, and succeeded beyond all expectation. To follow 
them in their travels would be a kind of detail improper 
here, and appropriate only fora history. The chief idol of 
Ireland was Crom-Cruach. It was of gold and silver, and stood 
at Magh-slecht, surrounded by twelve stone ones (some say 
they were of brass and smaller) with gilded faces. ‘To this the 
Irish sacrificed their first-born, and bowed themselves so often 
with face, arms, and knees to the earth, that’ three-fourths of 
the people died in consequence!! Hence the name, Magh- 
slecht—the place of bowing. This was exactly the Pheenician 
Baal ; and the Irish too affirm, not without reason, that the hor- 
rid practice of human sacrifices was introduced into Ireland by 
the Pheenicians or Carthaginians. It is said that Patrick saw 
this, and that the idol was broken in pieces while he was pray- 
ing.” The circumstance is related as a miracle, and some ac- 
counts add, that it was when Patrick raised bis staff against it in 
a threatening manner that the idol fell, and that the twelve others 
sunk into the earth, their heads only projecting above ground. 
Where the people were weary of the burden of heathenism, 
such miracles might occur without difficulty. 
Churches were everywhere erected ; but the establishment 
of episcopal sees was deferred while Patrick continued to 
itinerate. It was commenced about ten years after his arrival 
in the country. The earliest episcopal see was that of Clo- 
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gher, which he at first made his own residence. Afterwards he 
mvested another with that dignity, and went himself to Armagh, 
where a large tract of land had been given him, and where he 
built a town of important institutions—a cathedral, many other 
churches, and mionasteries; filled it with inhabitants, and es- 
tablished schools: Here it was his ptirpose to fix the metropo- 
litan see. He now proceeded to obtain more assistants from 
England, whom he consecrated as bishops; and afterwards, 
it is not certain in what year, held a synod at Armagh for the 
organization of the infant church. ‘The canons! show that every 
thing was yet quite whregulated ; that there were even at that 
time in Ireland clergymen who indulged themselves in licentious 
and indecorous practices ; and that monks and nuns were found 
there. Patrick held another synod, some of whose canons 
also are extant; such as ecclesiastical ordinances collected from 
its records at a later period. The date of this seeond synod is 
likewise unknown. Patrick’s tesidence at his archiepiscopal 
eburch was not of long continuance. He again undertook mis- 
Sionary tours; on which we will follow him no further than to 
say, that he made converts of prince and people in the region 
where Dublin now stands, laid the foundation of the Dublin cath- 
edral, and appointed a bishop; that, in Munster; where Chris- 
tainity already had some confessors, he won over the king and 
the nobility, and at a synod which he held there made Emly 
the metropolitan see of the province ; and that he thence re- 
turned again to Leinster, where, in addition to his other labours, 
he took part in political affairs. It was through his influence 
that king Logary H colleeted the ancient records relating to 
the history of Ireland, purified them from the stains of heathen- 
ism, placed them in the public archives, and eaused copies of 
them to be put into the hands of the bishops for pteservation in 
the churches: The same improvement was also undertaken in 
regard to the laws; fhey were entered in what was called the 
King’s Psalter? which was deposited in the royal palace. 

Thus did Patrick exert a beneficent influence on thie civil- 
ation of the kingdom. ‘He went systematically to work. It 
was now, when order reigned throughout, that he was first able 
to divide into provinces the churches and monasteries that he 





1 Wilkins’ Concil. M. B. I, p. 8. 


? Stiiudlin, p. 46,47. There is a manuscript of the Psalter of Cash- 
el in the Bodleian Library. Set Biblioth. Ms. Stowensis, I, 165. 
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had founded, and to provide, by tithes and other sources of in- 
come, for the support of the priesthood. Of course the aban- 
doned lands and other property of the Druids must first of all 
have been devoted to that purpose. Care also must doubtless 
have been taken that the people should not, by the imposition of 
many novel taxes, be — against the new religion in the 
outset. What was transferred from the old to the new, was not 
felt as a burden, since the people were accustomed to it. 

After his return to Armagh, he named Benignus, whom 
he had consecrated bishop, as his successor there,—probably 
that he might be able to devote himself entirely to the mission- 
ary work, which he afterwards prosecuted indefatigably in 
Leinster and the northern parts of Ulster. Some years after he 
visited Rome, where Leo the Great was then pope, probabl 
for the purpose of perfecting his ecclesiastical organization af 
ter the model of the Roman; for the particular objects of his 
journey are not known. So much as this however, is certain,— 
that nothing was further from his thoughts, highly as he revered 
the Roman bishop, than to subject the Irish church to the Ro- 
man pontificate. He always acted in his own name, not 
in that of the pope. In connexion with the king, the clergy, and 
the laity, he appointed and consecrated the bishops. On his 
return through England he made known the rules of the mo- 
nastic order founded by him (cursus Scotorum), and took bish- 
ops.and monks with him to Ireland. In Ireland itself he was 
no longer archbishop of. Armagh, but in fact the father of priests 
and people, invested with all the power that filial reverence, love, 
and confidence could give, which he used to promote the best 
interests of the whole. It was apostolic power that he exercis- 
ed, and in the strength of which he travelled about, teaching, 
holding synods, correcting irregularities, intrgducing discipline 
into the churches, etc. In such labours he still continued br a 
series of years his active and most useful life. He retired finally 
to the monastery of Paul at Armagh to spend his last days, and 
died there in extreme old age, having reached his one hyndred 
and twentieth year.’ His miracles history is willing to pass over 
in silence. Indeed they are mostly legends of a later century. 
Such a man allowed himself to practise no deception ; nor did 
he need it. ‘That a grateful people should place him over their 
altars was very natural. Few have deserved such religious 
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celebration of their memory as he and Anscharius. The biog- 
raphies of him, Irish and Latin, are numerous. Usher has no- 
ticed the most important of them. According to his account 
there are sixty-five or sixty-six differentones. They are replete 
with fables and legends; but the truth may nevertheless be dis- 
covered in them. Jocelin in the 12th century used the more 
ancient ones for his life of this saint. His history is minutely, 
but as may readily be conceived, not critically related in the Acta 
Sanctorum, March 17. The fable of St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
which may in some respects be compared with the cave of Tro- 
phonius in Beeotia, is now forgotten.1_ The place itself was de- 
stroyed by the protestants about the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 
PART I. 
Schools and Learning in Great Britain and Ireland. 


1. In the centuries immediately succeeding the great migration 
of nations, while all Europe sank more and more into barbarism, 
Ireland was still a bright spot ; or more properly, the light of the 
east of Europe had retired into this island, lately civilized through 
the influence of Christianity, and began thence to throw its rays 
back upon the continent. This is the more surprising, as Ire- 
land was never subject to the Romans, to whom all the other 
countries of western Europe were indebted for their civilization ; 
and the fact remains certain, whatsoever of fable modern writers 
may have laboured to point out in the antiquities and early histo- 
ry ofthe island. The previous barbarism of the people, to which, 
but a short time before Christianity became known in Ireland, 
Jerome testifies, in no way conflicts with this statement. Even 
in that savage period, the character and state of the people must 
bave been such as to afford great advantages for improvement. 
This is proved by the Ossianic poems, many of which picture to 
the life events that occurred on the soil of Ireland. In the cu!- 
tivated state of the Irish in the eighth century we see the great 
progress whieh they had then made ; and that this was not effect- 
ed in a short time, but must have been the work of several gen- 
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erations, certainly requires no proof. TI feel myself at liberty to 
be the more brief here, because Thorkelin has placed the subject 
in the proper light in a separate essay,' and it will answer my 
present purpose just to mention the leading facts. 

2. As early as the time of Tacitus the Irish seaports were bet- 
ter known than those of England, being places of more com- 
merce. The origin of the linen manufacture of Ireland is lost 
in the remotest antiquity. ‘The most ancient laws that have been 
preserved, prove also that when they were enacted agriculture 
and the breeding of cattle were in a flourishing state. The forests 
according to their prescriptions were enclosed. ‘The cultivation 
of fruit was attended to, and the vine was not unknown to the 
Irish. ‘The mechanic arts too were any thing but in their infan- 
cy. Carriages were used for travelling, which could not have 
been thought of without highways; and to them accordingly 
great attention was paid. On the mountains there were houses 
for the accommodation of travellers. The metals too were 
known. The Irish at an early period opened rich irca mines in 
their own country ; so that they no longer found it necessary to 
purchase that metal from Celtiberian Spain.? Mineral coal for 
the forges was found in their own island. Of gold and silver 
they had an abundance, and wrought them into ornamental ar- 
ticles. Inthe country itself there was a flourishing domestic 
trade, fairs being held at regular times ; and notwithstanding the 
very strict enforcement of the law by which all wrecks became the 
property of the lord of the adjacent coast, and the navigators his 
slaves, foreign commerce also prospered. The Irish visited for- 
eign ports. They were acquainted with Iceland before the set- 
tlement of the Norwegians; and probably had a factory there, 
which they afterwards abandoned. They however visited the 
island in later times ; for otherwise we cannot account for the 
canons of the Icelandic bishops against them. Their adventu- 
rous spirit led them even to voyages of discovery into the wide 
ocean, and very probably evento America.* So much sagacity, 


' “ Beviis at de Irske ved Ostmannerns Ankomst til Irland i det ot- 
tende Aarhundrede forliene en udmaerket Rang plandt de mest op- 
lyste Folk i Europa paa de Tider.” At the end of the fourth volume of 
the New Transactions of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, 1793. 
2 Iron iscalled in Celtiberian, hiero ; in Irish, ieran, irvan ; whence 
the English iron, the Norse tarn, and Danish tern. 
3 Thorkelin, 579. 
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activity, and dexterity in arts and trades, in commerce, and in the 
affairs of civil life, cannot be supposed to exist without intellec- 
tual cultivation. And that the Irish were not destitute of it is per- 
fectly clear. 

3. ‘The Druids may have led the way. They certainly con- 
fined themselves however to their own class and to the nobility. 
The influence of the Bards was in all probability much greater. 
They gave life to the imagination, awakened the feelings, culti- 
vated the language. Many ofthe Ossianic poems, Cuchullin 
for instance, whose story tradition is to this day able to relate,! 
are Irish. The Irish at least are acquainted with that poem, 
and that it was composed before the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland hardly admits of a doubt.2 But it was Christianity 
that gave to the cultivation of these islanders its proper direction, 
and educated in the monasteries those who became the nation’s 
teachers in science as well as religion, and scattered light abroad 
not only in England and Scotland, but across the channel into 
France and even to the heart of Germany. ‘To these monas- 
teries let our attention now be directed. 

The monastery of Banchor, or Bangor, in England (to be 
carefully distinguished from the episcopal see of the same name, 
situated in Wales not far from Chester,) was one of high celeb- 
rity from the time of the British kings.? It is said to have con- 
tained 2400 monks, who, being divided into classes of 100, and 
relieving each other every hour, performed divine service day 
and night without intermission, like the Accemeti of Constantino- 
ple. ‘This monastery sent forth numerous missionaries, who dif- 
fused Christianity on the continent. The study of the sciences 
was successfully prosecuted in it; and if it is true that Pelagius 
was born in the vicinity and was a monk there, it may be infer- 
red that the instruction given to young ecclesiastics did not re- 
late so much to inquiries into the being and attributes of God, as 
was customary in the east and in Greece, but rather to religious 
anthropology ; and that this was the occasion of his adopting and 
cherishing the opinions associated with his name. But it would 


1 Luath. 

2 The heathen Irish had already a written language. Stiiudlin, I. 
38, 46. 

2 Stillingfleet, 205. Stiudlin I. 37. The Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages were taught there ; ibid. 120. 

4 Stillingfleet, 205. Foe and Richardson’s Tour, IT. 387. 
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probably be difficult to adduce proof that Pelagius actually re- 
ceived his education at Bangor. Walch, at least, seems, in his 
History of Heresies, either not to have known or not to have 
credited the tradition. ‘This monastery, which was in its most 
flourishing state when Augustine came to England, has now dis- 
appeared entirely ; not even its ruins are any longer to be seen. 
It was during the irruption of the Danes, who were still heathens 
and had a bitter hatred of churches and monasteries, that it was 
assailed the most roughly. 

4. Itis well known that learning flourished greatly in England in 
the eighth century. Bede is a name of distinguished celebrity. 
But for him we should have known nothing of the early eecle- 
siastical history of England. Still more celebrated is the name 
of his pupil Alcuin.’ Both, it is true, were of the conquering 
party, being Anglo-Saxons. But there was certainly even then 
a scientific intercourse at least between that people and the Brit- 
ons. Otherwise we cannot conceive through what channel the 
Irish, who were never subject either to the Angles or the Ro- 
mans, obtained their learning and sciences. It is at least the 
common opinion, and one never yet refuted, not even by Tira- 
boschi, that Charlemagne, to establish schools in Italy, was un- 
der the necessity of sending thither learned men from England 
and Ireland; and even if this opinion is unfounded, it is yet at 
least certain that these countries were then the only sanctuaries 
of learning. Many schools were established there, and among 
them distinguished ones at Canterbury and York ; the former 
under the influence of the Latin, and the latter doubtless con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by the primitive British priesthood, 
the Culdees, who had the principal agency in the establishment 
of Christianity in the north of England. These schools, as was 
generally the case in those times, were seminaries for ecclesias- 
tics and for the nobility, even those of the highest rank. For 
kings and prinees sent their sons thither, who brought with them 
to the throne a love of learning thus imbibed. Among these 
Alfred is known as distinguished above all others. Their _libra- 
ries were valuable. In the seventh century, books were carried 
from Italy to England; now, under Charlemagne, they were 


1 See, respecting both, Heeren’s Geschichte d. St. d. kl. Liter. 1. 
113. John Scotus Erigena. Stiudlin I. 127. Adamann, Bp. at Iona, 
de locis Terre Sanctae. 
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sought for, classic as well as ecclesiastical, Latin as well as 
Greek, in the latter country and in Ireland.* The library that 
Egbert, Alcuin’s preceptor, who was a brother of Eadbert king 
of Northumberland, collected in the archiepiscopal residence at 
York, was much celebrated as the most extensive one of the 
times.* We have a poetical description of it by Alcuin himself, 
from which we can see what were the treasures it contained. 
They were chiefly Latin authors, although some Greek ones are 
also named, and among them Aristotle and Chrysostom. He- 
brew manuscripts also are mentioned. Now such manuscripts 
were industriously transcribed by the Anglo-Saxon and British 
monks—even Alcuin having subjected himself to that kind of la- 
bour. Of all these treasures there is nothing extant, so far as 
we know, except what may be preserved in the wren 4 of the 
university of Cambridge, founded, tradition says, by Edward, 
the son and successor of Alfred ; or what may at a later period 
have found a place of safety in Oxford. ‘The plundering incur- 
sions of the Danes, who for more than a hundred years prose- 
cuted with unheard of fury the work of destroying churches and 
monasteries, annihilated everything in those parts of both Eng- 
land and Ireland of which they had possession; and besides, the 
native princes waged against each other incessant civil wars, in 
which the country was laid waste with fire and sword. 

5. About the middle of the sixth century, in 563 or 565, 
Columba founded the monastery on the island of Y-Kolmkill, 
best known under the name of Iona. It soon became a nursery 
of learning. From it also went forth the missionaries who plant- 
ed Christianity in Scotland. Alas! of the library there, only un- 
certain reports have reached us. It is said that there was a 
Scottish king named Fergus II, that he accompanied Alaric the 
Goth, and that he sent to the monastery of Iona a box of books 
—being part of the booty obtained by him at the sacking of 
Rome.° This story however is inconsistent with chronology ; 


1 Archbishop Theodore’s Greek Library. The disputes about 
Easter show that the Greek Fathers were known. Stiudlin I. 20. 
Cramer’s Bossuet, V. 2, 85 sq. 


2 Alcuin’s Letter to Charlemagne, Opera I. p. 52. ep. 38. 
3 Heeren, p. 110 seq. 

4 De Pontific. et sanctis eccles. Eborac. ap. Gale I. p. 730. 
5 Jamieson, 303. 
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for Rome was plundered by Alaric in the year 410, more than 
a hundred years before Columba, who is said to have been bora 
in 521. ‘There was a report that the lost books of Livy were 
preserved in this library. Aeneas Sylvius (afterwards pope Pi- 
us II) intended, when in Scotland, to visit Iona to search for 
them, but was prevented by the death of king James I. A small 
fragment of what was reputed to be a manuscript of Livy, was 
brought to Aberdeen in 1525. It was ancient and difficult to 
decipher; but what could be read resembled the style of Sallust 
more than that of Livy. It was most probably a false report. 
Livy has been sought for everywhere, throughout the civilized 
world. A little before the Reformation there was a report that 
the lost books existed in the cathedral library at Drontheim ; 
and it was pretended that, on inquiry, they were found to have 
been carried thence to Holland and there lost. And again, 
there was a story forty years ago that they existed in an Arabic 
translation in the emperor’s library at Fez; but neither has this 
roved to be true. Of the existence of a collection of books at 
ona, however, there can be no doubt. Otherwise Aeneas Syl- 
vius would never have resolved on a journey thither. Boethius 
too had undeniable proof of it. After two fruitless applications, 
he obtained, in answer to the third, through the mediation of John 
Campbell the royal treasurer, a promise that the old manuscripts 
should be sent to him at Aberdeen ;! and he actually received 
them. But, except the fragment that had been called a Livy, 
they seem to have consisted entirely of Scottish history and rec- 
ords, of which nothing has since been heard ;—a circumstance 
that has brought upon Boethius the suspicion that, after availing 
himself of their contents, he destroyed them. Jamieson (p. 
118) mentions other books that were probably once at Iona. 
The monks were celebrated for their medical skill. 

The priory of the Culdees at Lochleven, also, which was given 
up to the Canonici Regulares about the year 1150, had a libra- 
ty.2 A catalogue of it is still extant. But none of the lost 
works of antiquity are found on the list. It is made up of the 
Gospels and the Acts in Latin, choir books, missals, and some 
theological works of comparatively modern date. Not a single 
complete copy of the New Testament, to say nothing of the 
Old!* This catalogue must of course satisfy us, that no very high 
opinion is to be cherished of the state of learning in that priory. 


Jamieson, 307. 2 ibid. 135. 3 ibid. 376—77. 
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But it furnishes another item of information: the Latin ritual 
was observed there when the catalogue was made; so the libra- 
ry may have been collected at a later period. There are said 
to have been libraries at Abernethy, Dunkeld, and St. Andrews. 
The history of the first runs back into remote antiquity. It was 
probably founded in the beginning of the seventh century. It 
appears that there was a school there! We know absolutely 
nothing of the library at Dunkeld ; but as that monastery was in 
such high repute, and, after the destruction of Iona by the Danes 
in the year 801, was regarded as a second Iona and took its 
place, it is extremely probable that there was a school and a 
collection of books there also.2 Of St. Andrews, since the seat 
of the primates of Scotland, the same might be presumed, even 
if Jamieson had not adduced express testimony to that effect.* 
We cannot therefore form any very high opinion of the learn- 
ing of the Culdees in the Scottish and Irish monasteries. The 
comparative purity of their religious views resulted from their 
separation from the other churches. They preserved the ap- 
cient doctrines of the East the more pure, because they came so 
little into contact with the other parts of Christendom, and be- 
cause the usurpations of the Roman bishops and their adherents 
soon introduced a forced connexion. Of Greek literature they 
had none at all. At Jona there was in the ninth century a single 
work of Chrysostom ;* and in the monastery of Lochleven there 
seems to have been something of Origen’s. That they had the 
older Latin fathers is not improbable. In the controversies be- 
tween Augustine and their countryman Pelagius, they must have 
taken—provided they understood the language—a lively inter- 
est. But their own literature was not barren.® They read the 
Bible in the Irish language ; and a catalogue recently published 
shows what a large number of manuscripts are still extant in the 
Erse, (i. e. Gaelic,) which was unde: stood in Ireland as well as 
in Scotland.—An inquiry into the extent of their knowledge in 
other. departments would be foreign to our present purpose. 
Whether, for instance, they were versed in mathematics and in 
architecture, and were closely connected with the ancient archi- 
tectural associations of England and Scotland, between which 


1 Jamieson, 113, 114, 2 ibid. 137, 138. 3 ibid. 135. 
4 Jamieson, 316. 


5 They had even a Christian Latin poet, Sedulius, who was proba- 
bly an Irishman. Stiudlin, J. 52. 
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and primitive freemasonry modern writers have attempted to 
show a connexion,'—we must leave for others to determine. 

6. We can here only instance the connexion, whether acci- 
dental or designedly formed, which they appear to have had with 
Constantinople in the ninth century. The anonymous author of 
the Life of St. Chrysostom? relates, that some ecclesiastics from 
a people who dwelt in the extreme parts of the earth, came to 
the royal city (Constantinople), to make inquiries respecting 
some ecclesiastical traditions, and especially the observance and 
exact computation of Easter ; and that they visited the patriarch 
resident there. This patriarch must have been Methodius, who 
held the office from 542 to 847. To the question whence they 
came, they answered, from the schools of the ocean. They had, 
they said, a single work of father Chrysostom, which taught them 
clearly the faith, and to observe strictly the commandments. It 
was dear and precious to all ; passed from one hand to another ; 
was diligently transcribed ; and there was no place and no fami- 
ly amongst them that was destitute of so important a treasure.* 
It is difficult to determine whether these monks were from Iona 
or from Ireland, or indeed how much truth there may be in the 
whole account. But it is easy to conceive how Scots, and Irish- 
men too, might be acquainted with Constantinople, when we 
remember that Englishmen were to be found in the northern 
life-guard of the emperor, called Varagians. And in the ninth 
century this life-guard had already been organized. 


$$ $e 


1 Krause, Drey Kunsturkunden. 
® Written after the year 950. Cave. 
3 Toland, Nazarenus, p. 5,6. Jamieson, 316—17. 
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Arr. Hl.—Greek anp Eneutsn Lexicocrapny. 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The direct bearing which the subject of Greek Lexicography 
in general has upon the proper study of the New Testament, is 
a sufficient apology, if any were demanded, for inserting in a 
work devoted to Biblical Literature, the following able article 
from a cotemporary foreign journal. It is found in the latest 
number of the Quarterly Review, Vol. LI, No. 101. Refer- 
ences in it to a similar though less general article in No. 44 of 
the same work, and a comparison with that article, farnish in- 
trinsic evidence that it comes from the same author, Dr Blom- 
field, the present bishop of London, one of the most accom- 

ished Greek scholars of the age. A brother of his, the trans- 
ator of Matthiae’s Grammar, was still more distinguished ; but 
died in early life. To him allusion is made in the first par- 
agraph below. 

This essay will be found not merely a valuable critique and 
contribution to literary history ; but it everywhere brings into 
view and discusses the true principles on which the study of the 
Greek language (and of course every other) ought to be prose- 
cuted. The absurdity of studying one dead language through 
the medium of another, is fully set forth; and this exhibition 
was to us the more gratifying, as it corresponds entirely with the 
views which we had many years ago occasion to express. But 
more than this; Dr Blomfield, in laying down proper rules for 
the compilation of a lexicon, gives also necessarily the rules 
which ought to direct the private student in the investigation of 
the words of a language ; since a good lexicon is and can be 
only a record of the results, at which the student aims to arrive. 
In respect to every word, he investigates its origin, its funda- 
mental form and signification, the various forms and senses in 
which it has been used in the different epochs and dialects of 
the language, and the manner and order in which all these are 
derived from the radical one and from each other; and when 
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all these points are properly ascertained and arranged in his own 
mind, then and not till then, is he master of the word in ques- 
tion. The transcript of this view, with the necessary vouchers, 
is the lexicography of that word. ‘To Passow, the writer of the 
following article strongly and justly ascribes the merit of having 
first applied this method to the Greek language; but Passow 
would himself have been the last to claim this as an exclusive 
merit. It seems to have been rather the general result of a 
better method of philosophical study, which has sprung up du- 
ring the present century among the scholars of Germany ; and 
in respect to which the names of Hermann, Buttmann, Jacobs, 
Passow, Tittmann, Winer, and others, are particularly conspic- 
uous so far as relates to the Greek language. The same meth- 
od was applied with great success to the Lehiei by Gesenius, 
so early as 1810; and to him in truth belongs the merit of hav- 
ing first exemplified it, in its full application to the lexicography 
of any language. The principles on which he proceeded, may 
be seen in the preface to the editions of his lexicon of 1810, 
1823, and 1827; and in the Bibl. Repos. Vol. Ul. p. 39 sq. 
They are the same, ceteris paribus, as the rules given by Dr 
Blomfield towards the close of the present article. 

Some of the admissions of the reviewer in respect to the state 
of the critical study of the languages, or rather the study of 
philology as a science, in England, may perhaps be startling to 
the American reader; but a course of not cursory observation 
for several years past, has long since convinced us, that they are 
not too broad. The remarks on Donnegan’s Lexicon we had 
thoughts, at first, of omitting ; but we believe that every Ameri- 
can student ought to know the exact literary value of every 
work put into his hands as a daily guide; and as we happen to 
know that the opinions here expressed and fully sustained by 
proof, are also entertained by some of the first Greek scholars 
in our own country, we have felt it to be our duty to give that 
portion of the article entire —Ep1ror. 


1. Griechish-Deutsches Worterbuch, von J. G. Scanerper, Professor 
and Oberbibliothekar zu Breslau. Dritte Ausgabe. 2 Bde. 4to. 
Leipzig 1819. 

2. Handwirterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, von Franz Passow. 
Vierte Ausgabe. 2 Bde. 8vo. Leipzig 1830—1831. 


3. Thesaurus Grece Lingua, ab Henrico Stersano constructus. 
Post editionem Anglicam novis additamentis anctum, ordineque 
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alphabetico digestum, tertio ediderunt, C. B, Hasz, etc. Parisii 
1831. 

4. A New Greek and English Lexicon, principally on the plan of the 
Greek and German Lexicon of Schneider, etc. by James Donneean, 
M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. London, Ist Ed. 1826. 2d Ed. 1831. 


Wuie we pride ourselves, and with reason, in having left 
our continental neighbours at an immeasurable distance behind. 
us in all the great branches of the arts, and are at least keeping 
pace with them in the different departments of science, we are 
contented, it seems, to hold in our classical knowledge a quite 
secondary rank. In the study of the dead languages in general, 
but more particularly of the Greek and Latin, the Germans have 
taken the jead, not only of us, but of all the rest of Europe, and 
have gained such a decided ascendency, that their neighbours 
appear to have given up all hope of rivalling them, and are sat- 
isfied to follow as mere servile imitators of their triumphant ca- 
reer. Some splendid exceptions may be found in the names of 
Porson, Elmsley, Gaisford, Blomfield, Mitchell, and perhaps 
one or two others, who have ventured to think and examine for 
themselves, and whose exertions in the service of Greek litera- 
ture have placed them on a level with the most distinguished of 
their cotemporaries; but when we consider how universally an- 
cient “Sg is studied in this country, it seems surprising that 
such instances of acknowledged superiority should be so rare 
amongst us. But the fact is, that the study of Greek with 
us is any thing but critical, and it must follow as a necessary 
consequence, any thing but deep and accurate. With some it 
is the fashion to look down on the labours of the critic as beneath 
the notice and even incompatible with the character of the ex- 
cellent scholar ; others are satisfied with a very superficial 
knowledge of the classics, preferring to rove through the modern 
languages or some of the numerous branches of science—ambi- 
tious perhaps of being what is termed general scholars ; and oth- 
ers again are cut short in their classical career, being obliged to 
dedicate their time and talents to the particular studies of some 
profession. Whatever the causes may be, the fact cannot be 
denied, that we have comparatively few really classical scholars, 
few who enter deeply into the study of the Greek language, in- 
to the examination of its structure, of its formations, of its analo- 
gies. In proof of which we need say no more than this, that 
for the best edition of almost every Greek classic, and the best 
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notes of every edition, we are generally indebted to our German 
neighbours; that the best, nay the only Greek grammars wor- 
thy of the name, are those of Buttmann, of Matthiz, of Thiersch ; 
and the only Greek lexicons of any value since the time of 
Stephanus and Scapula, are two of those named at the head of 
this article, the recent Works of Schneider and Passow. 

It is not our present intention to examine into the causes of 
this superiority of the German classics over all their neighbours, 
though we do hope, at no distant time, to dedicate a few of our 
pages to a subject which we have much at heart; at present we 
will confine ourselves to one point of primary importance—that 
which must be the first step to any decisive advance in our 
knowledge of ancient Greek—we mean the possession of an 
accurate and comprehensive lexicon of that language explained 
in our own tongue. 

Until within a very few years it has been impossible to get at 
Greek but through the medium of Latin. No Greek lexicon— 
nay, no Greek grammar* has been composed but in that lan- 
guage ; and every commentator and almost every translator has 
been forced to adopt it, as the only vehicle by which he could 
venture to explain his author, as the only armour in which he 
could dare to enter the lists of criticism. Had an English schol- 
ar proposed, but a few years ago, to publish a Greek and Eng- 
lish lexicon, his adventure would have been received with either 
disregard or contempt, his scholarship would have been called 
in question because he had condescended to use his mother 
tongue in preference to a dead language, and the whole host of 
university tutors and country school masters would have taken 
fright at so degrading a novelty. But the opinion of the Eng- 
lish classical world has of late undergone, in this particular, a 
complete revolution. We have begun to acknowledge that the 
short and straight course is preferable to the longer and devious 
one; that our own mother tongue is a better medium for ex- 
pressing our ideas clearly and definitely than any dead language 
can be ; and that by rendering a Greek word at once into Eng- 
lish, instead of tracing it through the intricacies of Latin, (a lan- 
guage certainly less analogous to it than English,) there is a much 
better chance of the original idea being preserved exact and ac- 
curate ; any fine and delicate distinguishing points are less liable 


——o ge 


* The Port-Royal is an honourable exception, and we might perhaps 
name one more ; but such rare exceptions are not enough to invali- 
date our assertion. 
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to be rubbed off; and shades of difference, which would very 
probably be lost in the uncertain obscurity of a dead language, 
are seen more plainly and can be marked more distinctly. In 
this, as in almost every other part of classical literature, the 
Germans have led the way, and set us an example which at last 
we seem anxious to follow. 

We propose in this article to examine what progress the Ger- 
mans have made in this their new line of lexicography, and 
whether the steps which we are taking in imitation of them (few 
and feeble they have hitherto been) are those best calculated to 
lead to excellence—most likely to advance us, be it ever so lit- 
tle, in the road towards perfection. For, in the commencement 
of this new career, it behoves us most especially to remember 
the old maxim, éey7 ro jucov. If we set out on true principles, 
our knowledge and our studies will all turn to good account, and 
even any errors we may make, not being fundamental, will be 
easily corrected ; whereas, if our first principles be erroneous, 
whatever time and talents we afterwards bestow, must be ina 

at measure thrown away, and even that which is intrinsically 
valuable will be comparatively of little service. We intend, 
therefore, to examine minutely the different lexicons named at 
the head of this article, in order that, having seen their merits 
and defects, how far their authors have succeeded, and in what 
respects and why they have failed, we may be able to profit by 
experience, and to tay down such rules for the direction of fu- 
ture lexicographers, as may enable them to avoid the faults and 
improve on the excellences of their predecessors. For be it al- 
ways remembered, that no single scholar, however great his tal- 
ents and perseverance, can hope to produce at once a lexicon 
which shall make any near approach to perfection : it is only by 
repeated attempts, each improving on the former, that this most 
desirable object, can, if ever, be brought about. 

The lexicon of Schneider has been in general use for some 
years in Germany, and—in name, at least—is well known to 
the scholars of this country. Its author was principal librarian 
at Breslau, and the well known editor of some of the best edi- 
tions of different classics. The first idea of a Greek lexicon, 
interpreted in German, did not emanate from Schneider. It 
would be unfair to pass over, in total silence, the names of Dil- 
lenius, Vollbeding, and Haase, who at different times meritori- 
ously preceded him, and set him that example which he has so 
well followed up, that his name must always be known as the 
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father of Greek and German lexicography. The first edition of 
Schneider’s Lexicon appeared in 1806; but that was only in 
octavo, and did not profess to be more than a manual for you 

er students. In a few years appeared a second edition, consid- 
erably improved and enlarged ; and in 1819 came out the third 
and last edition, in two thick and closely printed quarto volumes, 
followed, in i821, by an Appendix, containing 180 additional 
pages. This last edition, which is a stupendous example of Ger- 
man industry, perseverance, and research, combined with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Greek language, superseded at once, 
in the German universities, the use of every other lexicon, and 
fairly drove them all out of the field,—so much so, that Scapula’s, 
even the Elzevir edition of 1652, we have seen sold in Germa- 
ny for a few shillings. 

The superior excellence of Schneider’s lexicon consists in the 
amazing copiousness of its valuable matter ; but this excellence 
is wofully counterbalanced by a total want of arrangement. 
Wherever a word, from the uncertainty or from the variety of 
its derivation or meanings, admits of, or requires a lengthened 
discussion, we have generally almost everything which can be 
desired, and sometimes a great deal more; but whether we find 
the original meaning at the beginning, middle, or end of the ar- 
ticle—whether the primary sense comes before or after the de- 
rivative, seems to be a mere matter of chance, according as Schnei- 
der met with it earlier or later in the course of his reading. 
Schneider’s first edition of his lexicon was only a manual. 
When he was preparing his second and third editions, and ex- 
amining (as he tells us in one of the prefaces) a number of dif- 
ferent Greek authors with that view, it isto be lamented that he 
did not regularly revise and remodel his whole work, instead of 
patching it here and there with additions and improvements, as 
chance or opportunity led him. But it would seemthat his oth- 
er avocations took up too much of his time to allow of his follow- 
ing any plan of this kind; that, as he went on reading his authors 
and any passage or meaning struck him as worthy of remark, 
he added it at once to the article under which it should be placed, 
without examining whether it ought not rather to be incorporat- 
ed into some other part. On no other grounds can we under- 
stand or explain the total want of arrangement in almost every 
article of any length, while we find quotation on quotation, and 
reference on reference, the whole so jumbled and confused to- 
gether as frequently to require two or three readings to digest or 
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unravel. Merely casting our eyes over a few of the first pages 
of the lexicon, we may cite as instances of this defect, aBods, a- 
PNM, AYKOY, BYOOA, ayw, ayarvaw, adéw, adios, adeds, ala, a- 
P0006, aiarvng, aidouar, aiodos, etc. 

In like manner, a confused series of quotations, and refer- 
ences, and meanings constantly follow each other, and are so 
intermingled, that it is frequently impossible to know, without con- 
sulting the passages referred to, whether any particular mean- 
ing or quotation is intended to belong to the preceding or to the 
succeeding reference. This arises entirely from the careless 
and slovenly manner in which the quotations are noted down— 
the meaning given being placed sometimes before and sometimes 
after the passage to which it belongs—from a constant want of 
proper pointing—and from a total absence of capital letters, with 
which each fresh meaning or quotation ought to begin. This 
fault, like the former, disfigures almost every article of any con- 
siderable length. 

And again, we might have expected that Schneider would 
make a point of quoting—as his authority for the meaning of a 
word—the most ancient, or one of the purest writers in which 
it occurs; that where, for instance, a word or a meaning was 
found in the old epic language of Homer, we should find Ho- 
mer cited as the example. But, strange to say, Schneider has 
so much neglected, except in a few articles, those primeval 
monuments of the Greek language, that he frequently refers us 
to Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, Oppian, Quintus Smyrneus, 
or Nonnus, where he ought to have quoted the Illiad or the 
Odyssey ; and in general we should think it more likely to meet 
with the solution of a difficulty occurring in some one of those 
later and comparatively unknown writers, than in those of an 
earlier and more classical period—of Homer, of Herodotus, of 
Pindar, or of Plato.* 

Nor did Schneider sufficiently attend to the grammatical part 
of his lexicon. His strength did not lie in being an accurate 
grammarian. The consequences are, that he not only did not 
weed out numerous ungrammatical words and forms, which had 
been introduced, from time to time, into former lexicons, until 
their legitimacy had almost ceased to be doubted ; but he and 
his fellow-labourers} have deluged his lexicon with a fresh flood 


* Schneider had previously published a very excellent edition of 
Nicander and Oppian. 


+ Schneider had associated with him, in preparing his lexicon, two 
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of doubtful words and forms, either drawn from unauthentic and 
disputed sources, or fabricated in order to trace some — 
analogy, or to form a link in some etymological chain. ‘There 
can be no doubt of Schneider having been fully justified in in- 
troducing, from the old grammarians, or even in supposing the 
existence of those old and obsolete forms of verbs, of which 
there still remain some tenses in use; but he has constantly 
carried this liberty further than was justifiable. In giving the 
tenses of the verbs, however, Schneider has not been so liberal: 
there we find constant and considerable deficiences, as well as 
frequent inaccuracies. His principal attention seems to have 
been directed to the meaning of the word,—very little to its in- 
flexions: nor does he appear to have ever thought of making 
any distinction between passive, middle, and deponent verbs, 
which, being so often similar in appearance, and so easily con- 
founded with each other, require, therefore, to be marked with 
the greater care. As to the deponents, they are not even men- 
tioned, from the beginning of the lexicon to the end. The par- 
ticles, too—those most important parts of the Greek language, 
whose all-pervading influence is felt in every limb of every sen- 
tence—are invariably dismissed with a brief and unsatisfactory 
notice. The fact is, that Schneider’s forte lay in natural histo- 
ry, in a most comprehensive knowledge of the natural produc- 
tions alluded to by the ancients, and their various terms of art 
and science. In this he has had no equal,—no rival; here his 
lexicon is rich beyond hope or expectation; while points of 
great grammatical importance are slurred over in a few lines, 
half a page, or perhaps a whole one, is given to the discussion of 
some unknown bird, or some disputed plant. And yet, with all 
these drawbacks, Schneider’s lexicon is an invaluable book ; 
not a book for translation or abridgment, nor even to be used as 
the ground-work of future editions—which would serve but to 
perpetuate its faults—but a mine of wealth for succeeding lex- 
icographers who shall know how to draw from, and use judi- 
ciously, the treasures so profusely scattered through its pages ; 
who, forming their own plan, and adopting rules which Schnei- 
der has neglected, shall improve on his excellencies, avoid his 
faults, and supply his deficiencies. 

scholars very unequal to such a task, named Wetzel and Riemer, to 
whose carelessness and want of judgment, Passow, in one of his pre- 
faces, attributes much of this faulty exuberance. 
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And such, we are happy to say, it has proved in the hands 
of the learned and judicious Passow, the author of the lexicon 
which we have:placed second at the head of our article. Schnei- 
der’s lexicon had caused a great sensation in Germany ; and 
sundry pamphlets and critiques appeared, at different times, 
pointing out its faults, and laying down plans and rules for the 
direction of future lexicographers ; and, in 1818, the year be- 
fore Schneider published his third edition, Passow, ‘who was al- 
so of Breslau, a pupil of Jacobs and Hermann, and a friend and 
colleague of Schneider, commenced a Manual-Lexicon, formed 
on an entirely new plan, but embodying, on an abridged scale, 
most of the valuable matter of Schneider’s third edition. The 
first part, containing 4 and B, appeared in 1819; the second, 
from I’ to X in 1821; and the two last, which completed the 
work, in 1823 and 1824. In this excellent little work, Pas- 
sow began by correcting the want of arrangement in Schneider. 
His leading principle was to draw out, wherever it was possible, 
a kind of biographical history of each word, to give its different 
meanings in an almost chronological order, to cite always the 
earliest author in which a word is found,—thus ascertaining, as 
nearly as may be, its original signification,—and then to trace it 
downwards according as it might vary in sense and construction, 
through subsequent writers. For this purpose, he began— 
where every historical account of the Greek language must be- 
gage the primeval language of the epic poets, with a care- 
ul and critica] examination of Homer and Hesiod. His inten- 
tion then was to proceed to the Ionic prose of Herodotus, thence 
to what he calls the Aolic-Dorian lyric poetry, and afterwards 
to an examination of the Attic writers. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to form a plan, and another to execute it. In his first edi- 
tion, Passow, advanced but one step in this his admirably devis- 
ed plan: he got no farther than the works of Homer and He- 
siod ; but these he examined with the greatest minuteness and ac- 
curacy. Hence this first edition was very unequal. For the 
works of those two great poets, it was, indeed, most comprehen- 
sive; it left little or nothing to be desired; but for the post- 
Homeric writers, it was much too concise, and passed them 
over too hastily, being, in that part of it, litle more than an im- 
pores and corrected abridgment of Schneider. lll the post- 

omeric meanings were frequently comprehended in one 


sweeping, undistinguishing clause, generally without a quotation 
in support of them, or even the name of any author who used 
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them, by which their value and authority might be ascertained. 
Nor was any distinction made between those significations which 
a word had in the pure and classical times of Greece, and those 
which it acquired in the decline of the language. Except, how- 
ever, heing much deteriorated by this continually-recurring de- 
fect, Passow’s first edition deserved the highest praises which 
could be bestowed on it; in all other respects he had very judi- 
ciously avoided the faults, and filled up most of the deficiences 
of Schneider, as far as the size of his book would allow. He 
had left out all those doubtful vocables with which Schneider and 
his predecessors had loaded their lexicons, admitting none un- 
less supported by good authority ; and he had shown great dis- 
crimination, and a deep insight into the analogies of the language, 
by rejecting a vast number of those obsolete forms of verbs 
which Sehneider had admitted so lavishly, and retaining only 
those of which there were evident remains, and in which he was 
justified by sound analogy. The primary sense of a word was 
always carefully marked, and the derivative senses so traced 
from it and from each other, as to make the connexion obvious. 
Any variety of construction occurring in different authors, was 
generally noticed ; as also, whether the word was used princi- 
pally by the epic poets, by the dramatic writers, or by the Attic 
prose authors. ‘These last were points which had been almost 
entirely neglected by preceding lexicographers, and but slightly 
and occasionally touched on even by Schneider; while in Pas- 
sow they are a very striking and valuable feature of his work. 
The syntax of the particles, also, was very elaborately worked, 
—perhaps more minutely than is necessary or even useful ; but 
this is one of those points where it is difficult or almost impossi- 
ble to draw the line between the grammar and the lexicon. Nor 
must we forget one Very useful addition which Passow has made, 
—that of marking the quantity of all doubtful syllables. Ina 
word, then, we should say of that first edition of Passow’s lexi- 
con, that, for the reader of Homer and Hesiod, it was all but 
perfect; for the study of other authors, it was only (it pretended 
to nothing more) a very édmirable manual: but we must at the 
same time say of it, that, by its chronological history of the sig- 
nifications of words, it established a principle which must be the 
basis of all future lexicography ; and that, by its admirable ex- 
amination of the old epic language, it laid a sure and immove- 
able foundation for future labours. 

It was Passow’s intention, in preparing a second edition, to 
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advance one step farther in his original plan, by examining the 
Ionic prose of Scedion in the same way as he had done the 
writings of Homer; but unfortunately for the progress of gen- 
uine lexicography, a second edition was called for almost before 
the first was finished, and Passow, willing to answer a call so 
advantageous to his pocket, as well as gratifying to his character, 
gave up his plan for a time, and brought out, in 1825, the sec- 
ond edition, revised and corrected from the first, but without 
any. very material additions. A third edition appeared in 1827 
—again revised, corrected, and very considerably enlarged, but 
without any farther progress being made in the original plan ; 
and again, after the lapse of four years more, came out, towards 
the end of 1831, the fourth and last edition, now increased to 
two thick octavo volumes, each containing between 1400 and 
1500 pages. In this work, which has left at an immense dis- 
tance every other lexicon, even that of Schneider, Passow has 
ee in execution the second part of his original plan, that of fol- 
owing up the explanation of Homer and Hesiod by an examin- 
ation of the Ionic prose of Herodotus; and though he has not 
done it in so detailed a manner as he did the two poets, he has 
given, in our opinion, quite enough to satisfy any reader of He- 
rodotus ; and what he has given is done skilfully and with judg- 
ment. For we cannot but think, that, for a general lexicon, 
rather too much space is allotted to the meanings of Homer and 
Hesiod, too many quotations and references are given, every the 
most trifling shade of difference being marked, and oftentimes 
where the difference was not exactly in the meaning of the word, 
but rather implied in the thing signified: more minute Passow 
could not have been, had his lexicon, after the manner of Damm, 
been confined exclusively to those two poets. But in his ac- 
count of the language of Herodotus, he has given all the most 
striking and most important significations,—ali the forms and 
constructions peculiar to Herodotus and the Ionic dialect. More 
than this we can neither expect nor desire in any general lexi- 
con. In this admirable book, Passow has not proceeded with 
his original plan farther than Herodotus, though we still find, in 
the other parts, very considerable improvements and additions, 
by meanings and extracts from many other authors; but he 
promises to proceed in his next edition with his original project, 
which we heartily wish him life, and health, and leisure to com- 
plete, although we fear that it is almost more than he can hope 
or expect. Should not Passow, however, be spared to finish 
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his Herculean task,* we have no doubt that Germany possesses 
many scholars worthy of treading in his steps, who, we hope, 
will judiciously pursue the same career which he is now pursu- 
ing with so much credit to himself and so much advantage to 
the classical world ; and we may then expect, that not many 
years can elapse before Germany will possess a lexicon that may 
serve as a sure foundation and an almost perfect model for all 
others. 

It is, perhaps, not strictly in accordance with the original pur- 


* Since writing the above, we have heard that Passow has been 
taken off in the midst of his literary career. His death was mention- 
ed in an English newspaper, but we have never seen any authentic 
account of it. [The preceding remark furnishes an example of the 
slowness of general literary communication between England and 
Germany. This article purports to have been written in Feb. 1834. 
Passow died March 11th, 1833. Obituary notices of him appeared in 
the literary journals for April, (issued at the close of that month,) and 
these were received in America in July 1833.—We subjoin a few 
notes of his life. Passow was born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Sept. 
20, 1786. He was educated at the gymnasium of Gotha, chiefly an- 
der the immediate instruction of Frederick Jacobs. In 1804 he en- 
tered the university of Leipsic, where he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the lectures and instructions of Hermann. In 1807 he was 
made professor of the Greek language in the gymnasium at Weimar ; 
whence he removed in 1811 to take charge of the Conradinum, a large 
institute for education in the vicinity of Dantzig. This institution, 
however, was destroyed by the wars of the time ; and in 1814 he re- 
paired to Berlin, where in the society of the eminent scholars of that 
place, he passed a year of great enjoyment and privilege. In 1815 he 
was called to the ordinary professorship of ancient literature in the 
university of Breslau ; where he entered upon that literary course, 
which has placed his name among the highest in Greek learning, and 
which was terminated only by his sudden death from epileptic para- 
lysis, March 1833. The following paragraph from an autobiographi- 
cal article, prepared by him for the Supplement to the Conversations- 
Lexicon now in the course of publication, exhibits the view which he 
himself cherished of his great work: “ His chief literary occupation 
during the last twelve years, was his Lexicon of the Greek Language. 
The mark at which he aimed, lies in the observance of a severe histor- 
ical developement. If he may trust tomany an applauding voice and 
to the approbation manifested by a rapid circulation, he may hope that 
this work with all its deficiences will yet be of some permanent utili- 
ty; and may perhaps, as he confesses to be his wish, bear up his 
name and memory beyond the limits of his life."—Ep. or B. R. 
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pose for which we undertook this article, to notice the new edi- 
tion of Stephens’ ‘ Thesaurus’ now in a course of publication at 
Paris. Our first object in taking up this subject was to aid and 
direct the progress of Greek and English lexicography, and in 
furtherance of this design we have been necessarily led to de- 
scribe, at some length, the gigantic strides which the Germans 
are making in the same department. But Greek and French 
lainey is still so completely in its infancy, that we shall 
learn little or nothing by noticing the progress made in that coun- 
try. And yet, as the republication, and consequently the more 
general diffusion of such a body of Greek literature as the The- 
saurus contains may be expected to have a considerable influ- 
ence on the lexicographical knowledge of that language, whether 
a dead or a living tongue,be the medium of interpretation ; and 
as every student and every lover of classic lore must be interest- 
ed in such a work,—we are sure that no apology is necessary 
for our giving an account of the plan and its execution, as far as 
we can judge from the few numbers yet published; nay, we 
rather feel, that were we to pass over in silence such a vast and 
influential undertaking, we might be fairly expected to give some 
strong reasons for such an omission. 

The present publication, of which only three numbers have 
as yet appeared, is a reprint of the original ‘ Thesaurus,’ with 
selections from the numerous additamenta of Valpy’s edition, and 
fresh contributions from many of the leading scholars of Europe. 
The principal editor is M. Hase, assisted by M. de Sinner and 
M. Fix. Hasé* is known in the literary world as having edit- 
ed ‘Leo Diaconus,’ for the new edition of the Byzantine His- 
torians ; De Sinner has published an edition of ‘ Longus,’ and 
of ‘ Buondelmonti de Insul. Archipel.’; and Fix was, we be- 
lieve, a pupil of Hermann. 

The wisdom or utility of reprinting any work of some centu- 
ries old, when the subject of it has been progressively improv- 
ing, must always be very questionable. In the case of a Greek 
Lexicon, published more than two hundred and sixty years ago, 
when the philosophy of language and the great principles of et- 
ymology were little understood, and when the internal structure — 








* M. Hase entitles himself, Instituti Regii Franciae Socius, in Scho- 
la Regia Polytechnica Regiaque Speciali Linguarum Orientalium Pro- 
fessor, in Bibliothecae Regiae parte Codd. MSS. complectente Con- 
servator adjunctus, etc. etc. 
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and analogies of ancient Greek were so much less known than 
they now are, to republish it, with all its errors and defects would 
seem to be a downright absurdity. And yet, whenever any new 
edition of the ‘ Thesaurus’ has been talked of, it has been a 
very generally expressed wish among scholars, an almost sine 
qua non, that whatever additions might be made, the original 
should be reprinted entire and unmutilated. Now as long as 
this is made the basis of any new edition, as it was in Valpy’s, 
and as it is in the present, so long will it go on to be “ rudis in- 
digestaque moles,” a mazy labyrinth of valuable matter without 
system or arrangement, and requiring to be entirely remodelled 
before it can be anything like what it ought to be. It may be 
said, perhaps, in defence of this plan, that although in both the 
modern editions each article is first given with any errors and 
defects, as Stephens left it, yet it is immediately followed by oth- 
er paragraphs, correcting the one and supplying the other. But 
why, it may be asked, reprint in the beginning of an article what 
is now an acknowledged error, merely to correct it at the end? 
Why leave deficiences in one paragraph to fill them up in anoth- 
er? Why give in one page, etymologies or meanings now known 
to be incorrect, only to demolish them in the succeeding oné? 
Why give derivative and secondary senses before the primitive 
and original, only to have to reverse them before the ink is dry ? 
gt all this and more than this is done in both the English 
and French editions of the ‘ Thesaurus,’ for no other reason, 
that we can see, but to preserve and perpetuate errors because 
they are the errors of a Stephanus, who if he had enjoyed the 
half of our advantages, would never have committed them, and 
if he should now see them, would most assuredly draw his pen 
through them. It strikes us, that the only wise and useful way 
of republishing the ‘ Thesaurus’ would be to give such an edi- 
tion of it as we may suppose Stephens would now give, if he 
were alive to superintend it. And the editor who cannot be 
trusted to do this, is not fit to be the editor of the “ Thesaurus” 
in any shape. | 
Although the new editors have engaged to preserve entire 
the matter of Stephens, even restoring some alterations made in 
the English edition, they have however ventured on making one 
most material change in Stephens’ plan ; they have adopted the 
alphabetical arrangement of words, instead of the etymological 
system of the original. Of this alteration we decidedly approve, 
as contributing to the ease and convenience with which the 
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‘Thesaurus’ may be consulted; and though there is much to 
be said in favour of the more philosophical arrangement, and 
some may still prefer it, yet we have no doubt but that it will be 
considered a great improvement by a very large majority of the 
classical world. 

When the editors had adopted this alteration, one should have 
supposed that their first thought would have been how they 
might supply the void made in the etymological department by 
this their change of plan, and that they would have laid down 
for themselves some general rule for attaching the derivation to 
each word now separated from its family and connexions. But 
through the first number, and nearly to the end of the second, 
there is no appearance of their having given this a thought; 
conneeeeey some few words have a derivation as originally 
given by Stephens, a very few others have it added by the new 
editors, and the greater part have none at all. Towards the 
end of the second number, they seem to have bethought them- 
selves of the necessity of some such plan; and through the 
third they have generally imitated Passow, by adding the deri- 
vation in curved brackets, immediately after the word, and be- 
fore any of its significations. As they have thus early adopted 
a most excellent model, we should not have mentioned the sub- 
ject, but that they have adopted it only in part; they have not 
followed Passow’s whole plan, than which we know not a better. 
The part which they have omitted is this,—that when the deri- 
vation, from being doubtful or disputed, is too long to be placed 
at the beginning of the article, Passow places it at the end, so 
that we know at once where to look for it. For want of this 
simple device, the scholar, who happens to be looking for a 
questionable etymon in the new ‘Thesaurus,’ must wade 
through the whole of a long article, consisting of perhaps many 
paragraphs, before he can be sure that he has all the derivations 
which the article contains,—as, possibly, two or three separate 
paragraphs may each furnish a different one. 

There is another blemish of a different kind, and of less im- 
portance, (some, indeed, may not think it a blemish,) arising 
from the attempt to distinguish all the interpolations and addi- 
tions from the original matter of Stephens, and each from the 
other. The principle of this scheme is in itself so fair, and the 
means of effecting it are apparently so easy, that there would 
seem to be no reasonable objection to it; and yet, when car- 
cied into effect, it renders the present edition a most unsightly 
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work, and is frequently very puzzling and perplexing to the eye 
of the reader; a considerable part of almost every article being 
so filled with round, and square, and single, and double brack- 
ets, one within the other, that it requires extraordinary care and 
considerable practice to wind one’s way safely among them. 

Another branch of this same principle is productive of much 
more serious and extensive mischief. ‘The three editors are to 
have, it seems, each his contribution inserted in a separate par- 
agraph ;* consequently, instead of an article consisting of one 
congruous and well-digested account, compiled from the various 
contributions of different editors and scholars, we have a num- 
ber of different unconnected paragraphs, of which a very con- 
siderable part is superfluous, little better than tautology. First, 
we have whatever Stephens has said on the word, whether right 
or wrong, interlarded with every imaginable variety of brackets. 
Next comes, perhaps, a paragraph abridged from the English 
edition, together with contributions of Schaefer, Valckenaer, etc. 
embracing much curious and valuable information, but a con- 
siderable proportion of it fitter for the notes of a new edition of 
Hesychius than for one of Stephanus. Then follows a quarter 
or half a page of quotations from Ast’s ‘ Lexicon Platonicum,’ 
(not selected, but transcribed,) nineteen-twentieths of which 
give no new meaning or construction. ‘Then comes another 
long catalogue of quotations, by De Sinner or Fix, with some 
valuable points of information amidst a heap of useless repeti- 
tions. And very frequently, to crown the whole, comes Hase 
with a fresh list of quotations (ohe! jam satis!) from some of 
the ecclesiastical writess, with whom he seems very familiar, in- 
troduced for no reason, that we can fancy, but to show that 
Libanius or Basil used the word in the same common and usual 
sense that Plato or Xenophon had done before. Now surely, 
as we said in our XLIVth Number, in examining Valpy’s Ste- 

* The present editors have, it is true, improved much on their 
English predecessors : these inserted whole paragraphs and pages of 
contributions from different scholars; while the Parisians have cer- 
tainly much compressed and curtailed them ; but still they have not 
done enough. If they had carefully examined every article before 
it went to press, they might have omitted pages of useless repetition 
and tautology ; we should not then have, in a paragraph of one editor, 
a heap of quotations to prove or illustrate what had been satisfactori- 
ly and sufficiently done in a preceding paragraph by his brother edi- 
wr. 
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phanus, when two or three good authorities have been given for a 
meaning, it is childish trifling, nay worse, it is mere book-ma- 
king, to lengthen that section by further quotations. It cannot, 
for instance, be of the slightest use to give nearly half a folio 
page of quotations and references, taken indiscriminately from a 
‘Lexicon Platonicum,’ to show that so plain and common a 
word as adsxéor means injuste facio, or lado, violo, noceo— 
senses established by more than sufficient authorities in the par- 
agraph preceding. Nor is this a rare instance ; it occurs in al- 
most every other page, in adexia, adexog, advvaros, aPavatos, 
etc. Nor can it be necessary for M. Hase, in such plain 
words as aBaoys, ayvuvaorog, ePeorns, and we might mention 
fifty more, to cite a heap of quotations from Plutarch, after 
Aristotle had been given before ; and this, not to introduce any 
new meaning or construction, but actually prefacing his para- 
graph by ‘ sensu proprio Plutarchus—sersu proprio Hermes 
Trismegistus!’ What a thing ‘of shreds and patches’ poor 
Stephanus will become ! 

It will be readily supposed, that amidst all this pic-nic of 
scholars and editors, it is quite out of the question to expect that, 
when we search for a word, we shall find its original sense the 
first. Nothing like it’ ts original ‘sense will be found quite as 
likely, or more so, in the middle or at the end of an article. 
Nor are we to expect, that an authority quoted is one of the ear- 
liest or purest in which the word occurs. Far from it, The 
word may have been perhaps used in the same sense by Homer ; 
bat the authority is more likely to be Philo. Many of these lat- 
ter defects are not, be it remembered, tq be attributed so much 
to the editors themselves, as to the unfortunate plan which they 
and their advisers have thought fit to adopt in reprinting Ste- 
phanus. Those, for instance, which we have last mentioned, are 
defects in the original; and a reprint of the original, with addi- 
tions affixed to different articles, must necessarily contain all its 
defects, and in cases, particularly, of mal-arrangement, an accu- 
mulation of others. At the same time it would be anfair not to 
add, that we have found many useful and able paragraphs, show- 
ing extensive reading, and containing scholar-like remarks, par- 
ticularly some by Fix, who appears to be not so long-winded as 
his colleagues. But now a word or two as to the length and 
cost of this new edition. 

Tt may be recollected, that in our XLIVth Number we found 
it necessary to animadvert in pretty strong terms on the very 
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lengthy manner in which the English editors began their edition 
of this same ‘ Thesaurus,’ and our animadversions had so far the 
desired effect, that the numbers published after the appearance 
of our article were surprisingly and advantageously curtailed. 
The present editors are not indeed to be compared to their En- 
glish friends, in this respect, but still their labours will admit of 
great cutting down, aod their work would be in every respect 
improved by the operation. But, indeed, some very considera- 
ble curtailment must be effected in the future numbers, if the 
work is to be brought within any-thing like the limits which the 
editors have laid down. Let us calculate, as nearly as we can, 
what length the book threatens to reach. The change from the 
etymological to the alphabetical arrangement precludes our form- 
ing any comparison between this and the original; but we may 
draw a fair guess from examining it along with the last edition 
of Passow. Each of the three first numbers of the ‘ Thesaurus’ 
contains 160 folio pages, and the editors promise to finish it in 
28 numbers, consequently the whole work should be only 4480 
pages. The three numbers, containing 480 pages, reach to 
aidor. Now Passow, at ater, has advanced only 48 pages: 
—consequently, the new Stephens is just ten times as long as 
Passow ; and, carrying on the proportion, as Passow’s Lexicon 
is 1500 pages, the Stephens will be 15,000. Dividing this by 
160, the amount of pages in each number, we have rather more 
than 93 numbers, instead of the promised 28. We were so sur- 
prised at the results of this calculation, that we tried it by the last 
edition of Schneider and by Hederic, in both of which the result 
was still higher. The cost of so volaminous a work will, of 
course, exceed in the same proportion the price at which the ed- 
itors put it in their Prospectus; it will be bat a wifle under that 
of the English edition which their own prospectus so clamorous- 
ly denounces. 

Nor are the editors much nearer their promises as to the time 
within which their opus magnum is to be completed. Their first 
number, according to the Prospeetus published in 1830, was to 
appear in April 1831, and from that time the work was to pro- 
ceed at the rate of six or eight numbers in the year. We are 
writing in February 1834, and as yet we have heard of only 
four numbers (the fourth we have not seen); at this rate the 
publication will be finished about A. D. 1900. However, as 

aly four numbers have yet been published, these editors have 
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time enough before them to profit by experience and advice ; 
and most earnestly do we entreat them, as they value the char- 
acter of their work, to cut down, with unsparing hand, all use- 
less excrescences. We know how difficult it isto do this—how 
invidious a task it is to curtail or omit the contributions of tind 
literary friends ; but, however unpleasant, it must be done. We 
observe the editors mention, among a host of contributors, (and, 
to our great astonishment, mention it as a matter of joy and con- 
gratulation,) that professor Struve, of Kénigsberg, has sent thein 
eleven hundred articles on different words beginning with alpha ! 
We should have rather expected them to exclaim, as Pyrrhus 
did, after a dear-bought victory,—‘ A few more such, and we 
are ruined.’ 

We have hitherto noticed only the defects arising principally 
from the absurd plan of giving a reprint of the original, and the 
tautology caused by the still more absurd plan of the different 
editors contributing separate paragraphs to form one article. We 
will now add a few specimens of the imperfect manner in which 
the editors have used the means which are, or ought to have 
been, within their reach. We have hitherto spoken of redun- 
dancies, we shall have now to speak of deficiencies. 

The first word in the lexicon, aaazog, is a striking proof of 
both ;—of much admitted, which is unprofitable, and everything 
omitted which could elucidate its meaning. Itis rendered nor- 
ius and innoxius; and then comes all the nonsense from 
Eustathius and the scholia of two alphas privative destroying 
each other—of the possibility of its meaning in the same passage, 
carens noxd, or, ironically, valde norius,*etc. etc. Now there 
are two scholars, by whom the word had been handled in a 
masterly and stints manner, viz. Passow, in his Lexicon, 
and Buttmann, in his Lexilogus: yet the former is not once 
thought of; the latter, who has discussed the word in all its 
bearings, so as to leave nothing to be desired, is just referred to 
jn a most meagre and slovenly manner: ‘ Diverso tamen modo 
Buttmann,’ etc. etc. Now can anything be more careless than, 
in so copious a work as this new ‘ Thesaurus,’ which professes 
and ought to give the best and most ample information, to put 
the student off with a mere reference to a work written in Ger- 
man? We have not time or space to give Buttmann’s master- 
ly dissertation on this word, but must follow the example of the 
French editors; we do so, however, with the less reluctance, 
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because we have heard that a translation of his Lexilogus into 
English is in a state of considerable forwardness.* 

Again, in a@@faxroe, Buttmann has given, in a very few 
words, a far more satisfactory account of its formation and 
meaning, than Stephanus and all his editors together; and yet 
we have drily ‘Cir. Buttmanni Lexil. i. 233 ;’ the obvious ‘in- 
terpretation of the brief hint being that Buttmann’s opinion 
would be found confirmatory of what bad gone before ; where- 
as, in this and many other instances, it is decidedly the contra- 


The same may be said of aPAnyous, ayooréw, ayoa, aeidehos, 
arog and ainros, of adém, etc. under the last of which words 
we find the following curious recommendation, ‘ Buttm. Lexil. 
cujus totum legas,’ etc. etc. One should almost be inclined to 
suppose that the editors were ignorant of Buttmann’s work be- 
ing written in German. If not, they must suppose the general- 
ity of their readers to understand that language: and this idea 
would seem to be confirmed by their having copied ’Ayooxn- 
mov from Schneider’s Lexicon, and given the whole explana- 
tion in German,—either not taking the trouble, or not thinking 
it necessary to translate it. Indeed, unless it were translated 
better than that of "Aywrsorexdg is, it were better left undone. 
They say— 

*Aywvurtixds ap. Galen, et recentiores medicos, Strenuus, Fortis, 
Audax, Momentum habens: Schneid. Lex. 

Schneider’ s interpretation is, in fact, bold and decisive ; a mean- 
ing which it would be difficult to collect from the vague epithets 
of the Parisian editors.+ 





* Buttmann’s Lexilogus is a most able disquisition on the deriva- 
tion, formation, and meaning of a number of doubtful words and pas- 
sages in Homer, and contains, in two small unpretending volumes, a 
deeper and more critical knowledge of Greek, more extensive re- 
search, and more sound judgment, than we ever remember to have 
seen in any one work before. Though it is primarily a criticism on 
Homer, yet it is not confined to his poems; for every author, and ev- 
ery passage, and every analogy which the whole range of Greek lit- 
erature can furnish as illustration or example, is brought to bear on 
the old epic language with a talent and by a memory surpassed (if 
surpassed ) only in Porson himself. 


+ [Nearly two pages of similar examples of deficiency are here 
omitted.—Eb. or Bisu. Repos. 
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But it is unnecessary to pursue this examination further : 
from the extracts which we have given, our readers will be able 
to jodge for themselves. These gentiemen may yet, if they 
will listen to advice, and profit by experience, go a great way 
towards retrieving the character of their work. ‘lhe unfortunate 
plan which they have adopted will always be a great obstacle to 
their best exertions; but still, by care and accuracy, they may 
make up for much imperfection, and leave a monument of their 
talents and industry, creditable to themselves, and generally 
useful to Greek literature.* 


* Since writing the above, we have seen the fourth number of the 
Paris Thesaurus, which, to our surprise, is not an immediate contin- 
uation of the former three numbers, but the commencement of the 
letter B, and not compiled hy the same editors. M. Hase, indeed, 
it seems, still superintends the whole ; but while his former associates 
are continuing their labours in 4, two new coadjutors, Messrs Wil- 
liam and Louis Dindorf, have produced the first number of B. We 
have laoked through this number as carefully as the time would per- 
mit, and have to congratulate M. Hase on a very considerable im- 
provement, Had the three earlier numbers been managed with equal 
care and judgment, much of the censure which we have thought it 
our painful duty to inflict would have been spared. The Messrs 
Dindorf have skilfully dovetailed some very excellent emendations 
and additions into the original matter. A little more concentration 
and abridgement might have been better ; but the improvement is 
such that we must be satisfied with the present, and look forward to 
the future with the hope of its further increase. M. Hase, too, comes 
but seldom on the stage with his ecclesiastical quotations, and Ast’s 
Plato has entirely disappeared ; we hope, is not entirely neglected. 
We would hope, too, that the Messrs Dindorf will not overlook Pas- 
sow’s lexicon as their predecessors have done. Etymology they 
seem to have almost forgotten. The purchasers of the Thesaurus, 
will, therefore, learn with pleasure, that by contraction and concentra- 
tion of matter this number contains nearly twice as much—or, we 
should rather say, advances nearly twice as far in the same number of 
pages, as either of the former three. Still, however, computing the 
length of the work by the diminished scale of this number, it will be, 
at least, twice as long as the Prospectus gave reason to expect; nor do 
we see how itcan be brought at all within anything like the promised 
size, without injury to the work, unless, the plan be altered so as to 
omit all those hundreds of names of persons and places, most of them 
quite uninteresting, which now occupy so large a space. And then, 
after all, what between the different relays of editors, and their different 
modifications of the original plan, what an incongruous whole must 
poor Stephanus become ! 
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We come now to the Greek and English Lexicon, which 
stands Jast at the head of our article, and which we have placed 
there for two reasons, principally for its connexion with the 
Greek and German lexicography, but also because it is the best 
specimen that we have seen of a Greek and English lexicon— 
which, unfortunately, is saying little for it. Of this work two 
editions have been published—the first in 1826, the second in 
1831—of both it will be necessary to speak somewhat in detail. 
We will begin with the former. When we first heard of a lex- 
icon taken from Schneider, we were on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, knowing the intrinsic excellence of our German friend, 
whom we had been in the habit of consulting for some years. 
As soon as we had possession of our new prize, we naturally 
turned to the title-page, and there, to our great astonishment, 
we read, ‘A new Greek and English Lexicon, principally on 
the plan of the Greek and German Lexicon of Schneider.’—On 
the plan of Schneider!!! The only point of similarity between 
Donnegan’s and Schneider’s lexicons, as far as we have been 
able to discover, is in neither of them having any particular plan 
or arrangement at all. If there be any difference, it is in favour 
of Schneider, who does sometimes divide and number the dif- 
ferent meanings of a word, and occasionally traces the derivative 
sense from the primitive. Donnegan never numbers the differ- 
ent significations of a word: he has indeed two marks which 
seem to denote some difference of signification, viz. a semico- 
lon and a dash (thus—) ; but these marks are used so indis- 
criminately, with such want of decision and knowledge, or of 
care, that we can never be sure what they are intended to de- 
note. They are sometimes placed between different meanings, 
sometimes between modifications of the same meaning, and 
sometimes between meanings in which there is no difference at 
all. We need not give instances of this—for they are to be 
found in almost every page. But Dr Donnegan did see in 
Schneider’s want of plan one very considerable inconvenience, 
which he has avoided—only to fall into another as great if not 
greater. He says in his preface: 

‘Schneider, by intermingling examples, critical remarks, and ety- 
mological observations, with the significations of his words, has fre- 
quently separated the various meanings to such a distance from each 
other that they are with difficulty traceable.’ 

To obviate this inconvenience, Dr Donnegan gives the differ- 
ent meanings in uninterrupted succession, and afterwards adds, 
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at the end of each article, (where he thinks it necessary,) some 
examples, with a translation of each, to explain or illustrate any 
striking or peculiar meanings. Now we find this plan quite as 
inconvenient as Schneider’s confusion, and more unsatisfactory, 
to say nothing of its adding unnecessarily to the size of the lex- 
icon ; because, in this case, either the same meaning must be 
repeated, first as an interpretation of the word, and then an- 
nexed to the. quotation*—or the quotation itself must be always 
translated, a thing generally unnecessary when it follows close 
on the signification of which it is the authority. For the stu- 
dent who consults Donnegan, if not fully satisfied with his in- 
terpretation of a word, as given generally without any authority 
affixed to it, must proceed to wade through a string of senten- 
ces in search of authority or explanation, where he finds no 
distinguishing mark to point out with which meaning each quo- 
tation is connected, and of which it is an illustration or peculiar- 
ity. If Donnegan had chosen to adopt this plan, he should 
have imitated the example of Ainsworth, in his Liatin and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, which we are sometimes inclined to think as good 
as any. Had he done so, marking each distinct set of mean- 
ings 1, 2, 3, ete. and then each authority or quotation 1, 2, 3, 
etc. as they referred respectively to each meaning, the student 
might have easily cast bis eyes from the one to the other, a8 we 
have all done in Ainsworth, with ease and convenience. 

Or should it be said that Schneider’s plan, as adopted by 
Dounegan, consists (we still quote’ from the title page) in ‘ dis- 
tinguishing such words as are poetical, of dialectic variety, or 
peculiar to certain writers or classes of writers,’—we answer, 
that though there may be here and there instances of such dis- 
tinction marked both in Schneider and Donnegan, yet these in- 
stances are so few and far between, so rare in comparison of 
what they might and ought to be, that they would seem to have 
come there more by some lucky chance than from any regular 
plan or system. In Schneider, indeed, we are frequently able 
to ascertain, to a certain extent, what expressions are poetical 
or prosaic by the authorities given: but this is an advantage of 
course Jess frequent in Donnegan, where the authorities are 
scattered with a much more sparing hand. So much for Don- 
negan’s plan. 


* Should any one wish to see this plan of Donnegan most absurdly 
exemplified, let him consult his lexicon, second edition, at "Anadiacco. 
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And next, a little as to the matter. To Schneider, he fairly 
confesses, in his first preface, that his lexicon is indebted for its 
most valuable matter; but he, at the same time, assures us, 
‘that in collecting materials for this first edition, neither time nor la- 
bour has been spared ; the classical Greek writers have been careful- 
ly studied, the works of eminent lexicographers consulted, and infor- 
mation sought in the writings of the most celebrated critics and phi- 
losophers of our own and of neighbouring countries.’ 


This sounds well: but where are the fruits of the preface wri- 
ter’s labour and research? We have not met with them in any 
one page of his book. We have carefully examined a very 
large portion of his lexicon, comparing it article by article, and 
page by page, with Schneider—and we will venture to assert 
that, while almost every error, mistake, or defect of Schneider 
is too faithfully copied, everything worth having, which Don- 
negan’s boasted researches have added to the valuable matter 
of Schneider, might be put in a nut-shell,—aye, and leave room 
enough for the kernel. Dr Donnegan entitles his book, ‘A 
new Greek and English Lexicon, principally on the plan of the 
Greek and German Lexicon of Schneider,’ etc. buta more cor- 
rect title would have been, ‘ An abridged translation of Schnei- 
der, with a few alterations and additions adding little or nothing 
to the value of the original.’ As a translation, we should say 
that, in very ordinary cases, it is pretty faithfully done, but that 
in points of the least doubt or difficulty (and of course these 
are of constant occurrence) it is extremely faulty and defective. 
We should say that Dr Donnegan has a sufficient command of 
English for ordinary matters, and a general knowledge of Ger- 
man, quite enough for the adequate rendering of any common 
work ; and that as for his Greek—wherever an accurate or crit- 
ical knowledge of the language is necessary ; wherever there is 
required a nice discrimination of the force of particles or prepo- 
sitions—an acquaintance with the analogies, or a philosophical 
view of the internal structure of the language ;—there either Dr 
Donnegan’s Greek breaks down under him, and leads him into 
sad mistakes, or (which is most generally the case) he leaves 
the difficulty as he found it. We must do him the justice to 
say that he does not seem conceited of his own powers, for he 
almost always follows Schneider most implicitly; but where he 
does venture to throw his original aside and trust to himself, 
we have invariably reason to regret that he has done so. In 
one respect, however, it were to wished that the writer of 
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the magniloquent preface above quoted had not always trusted 
to Schneider; it were to be wished that, in composing his lexi- 
con, he Aad made a point of consulting and examining the ori- 
ginal Greek authors, and comparing them with the German in- 
terpretations, rather than contenting himself with rendering at 
once from the German lexicographer; if he had done so, he 
might have avoided numberless inaccuracies and mistranslations,* 
of which he has been guilty—he could not have perpetuated, as 
he has done, ‘all the mistakes of Schneider—and above all, he 
would not have loaded so many of his articles with an accumu- 
lation of unnecessary meanings. 

But let us now come to the second edition. It is evident, 
from every page and line of Dr Donnegan’s first edition, that he 
had never seen Passow’s lexicon, although the first part of it 
appeared as early as 1819, and the English lexicon not unti! 
1826. But in this second edition, Dr Donnegan bas had the 
advantage of Passow’s labours. One thing, however, rather 
oom us: we hardly know whether Donnegan understood 

assow’s system of arrangement or not. That he did not see 
its value, or appreciate it as be might, we are quite sure, both 
from the way in which he speaks of it in his second preface, (if 
indeed he does speak of it there, of which we are far from clear,) 
and because he Aas only followed it in the former half of his re- 
edited lexicon. The latter half, from inclusive, is, as to any- 
thing like arrangement, precisely as Schneider left it. But more of 
thishereafter. Letus first see what account Donnegan himself gives 
in his preface, of the improvement of this second edition. ‘ At- 
tention,’ he says, ‘ has been most particularly directed to correct 
any deviation from the natural or philosophical arrangement of 
the meanings of words.’ Now, who would imagine from this 
that Donnegan’s first edition was composed without the slightest 
regard to, or knowledge of, any natural or philosophical arrange- 
ment whatever ; and that this second edition, (or rather the first 
half of it,) is drawn up with slavish fidelity on that most admira- 
ble and systematic arrangement of Passow, which we have a few 
pages back described ? We are justified, therefore, in saying, 
when he penned this preface he either did not understand the 
plan he was adopting, or contrived so to write as to take to him- 


* And yet what hope is there of one who, from poverty of mind, 
or want of language, can translate the cyapos yapos of the CEdip. 
Tyrannus, by ‘unhappily married,’ and the Gorxos eigolxnars of the 
Philoctetes, by ‘an unfortunate dwelling ” 
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self the merit due to Passow. Bout in truth we cannot pass.over, 
without censuring, in the strongest language we are capable of, 
Dr Donnegan’s most unfair and unhandsome conduct in not hav- 
ing distinctly acknowledged the advantages which he has derived 
from Passow’s lexicon. He has adopted Passow’s arrangement 
—copied—translated from him as he had done before from 
Schneider—and yet never had the honesty to give the slightest 
acknowledgment. It is true that the name of Passow occurs in 
a few scattered instances, (under ayxvga, for example,) but then 
in so short and unintelligible a manner as to be hardly observa- 
ble; and so very rarely does even this occur, that any one who 
recognizes the name of Passow could only suppose that Donne- 
gan had borrowed from him a few scattered hints, instead of 
having made his lexicon the foundation of his second edition. 
Is this fair or honourable? Is it like a gentleman or a scholar ? 
Again, he says,— 

* Above 200 pages of entirely new matter have been added io the 
present edition. Halfthe work has been re-written, and THE ENTIRE 
newly modelled, in conformity with the general plan, but with much im- 
provement and simplification in the details.’ 

We are very sorry to say, the truth, and the whole truth is, 
that Donnegan has re-written and re-modelled only the first half 
of this second edition, altering, and amending, and enlarging it 
afier Passow, of whom it is now almost as exact an abridged 
translation as the first edition was of Schneider—excepting in 
some articles, where the one is added to the other, and where, 
accordingly, between both, much superfluous interpretation and 
almost inextricable confusion are necessarily produced.* Now, 











* As an instance of the bungling manner in which Dr Donnegan 
compounds a mixture of Schneider and Passow, we copy, word for 
word, from his second edition, the following :— 

* Auaros, ov, adj. that cannot be injured or violated, inviolable, H. 
14, 271. as an epithet of the waters of Styx, the sanction of an inviolable 
oath—invulnerable, invineible, Apoll. 2. 77. not injurious, irreproach- 
able, hence honourable, worthy, viz. a contest, Ody. 21, 91. and 22, 5. 
Schn. L. Supplem. or in the first sense irrevocable or decisive as to the 
result, Schn. L. ed. Pass. injurious, or highly injurious, Apollon. 1, 459. 
tT In Ody, 21, 91. 8. 8. as tolvfiaSec, from the force of the double a ore 
augm. or for &yay, Eusiath. yet in Ody. 21, 91. perhaps imvincible, or 
difficult to be achieved, for Antinous adds ov yag, &c. for I do not 
think that this well-polished bow can be easily strung. Ody. 22, 5. 
innocuous, relatively to that which was to follow, viz. the attack on the 
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of the ‘200 pages of entirely new matter,’ or to speak accurate- 
ly, of the 219 pages by which this second edition exceeds the 
first, 21 L are contained in the former half to X inclusive, and 
the latter half is increased by only the remaining eight : and so 
far from this latter having been ‘newly modelled, in conformity 
with the general plan,’—(Qu. what is this plan ?)—there are not 
a dozen alterations, or amendments, or corrections, through the 
whole of it, excepting in the beginning of each letter, and in the 
particles and "prepositions, which are greatly enlarged, but always 
‘duce et auspice’ Passow. Why Dr Donnegan stopped short 
after he had re-modelled the half of his work,—why he publish- 
ed it thus imperfect, may perhaps puzzle the uninitiated ; but 
we have no doubt that the simple fact is,—a second edition was 
wanted when only the half had been re-written ; and we ven- 
ture to guess that a third edition is now in hand, in which the 
latter half will one day appear corresponding with the former. 
In this there would have been nothing to blame, had the preface 
told us exactly how the matter stood; but it remains for Dr 
Donnegan to explain how he dared to talk of his lexicon as be- 
ing ‘entirely re-modelled,’ when, in fact, only one half of the 
work had been so dealt with ! 


plies: q Dias; gives as primary sense, <, undeceiving, and so under. 
stands it Ody. 21, 91, and ironically, 22, 5. deriving it from a priv. 
&tw. Th. @ priv. btde from édéw, or a priv. aéw, Buttmann Lexil. s. 
231. 

Again— 

” Autos, ov, adj. s. s. as aaatos, highly i injurious, Apollon. 1, 459. see 
anatos. Th. (in the latter sense) « augm. ado to injure. {t &eto¢ or 
at06, insatiable, Hes. Theog. 714. and Se. Herc. 55, and 101. with a 
genit. Th. (aaa) a, to satiate. tt s. s. as antos from anu, dw, to blow. 


It would be waste of time and paper to criticise such a mishmash of 
sense and nonsense as this. We will rather give what a very little 
common sense and a very moderate knowledge of Greek might (with 
the help of Passow and Buttmann) have easily produced :— 

*Aaatos, 6, i, (Th. ado, to hurt,) that cannot be hurt with impunity, 
inviolable, I). &, 271. That cannot be overcome or accomplished with- 
out difficulty, Ody. g, 91. z, 5. But Buttmann, in his Lexil. 1. p. 232, 
understands the word, in all three passages, more in a moral sense, as 
what ought not to be hurt or violated—ought not to be treated with 
slight orcontempt. In Apoll. Rh. 2, 77, it is used in the former sense 
of ‘invulnerable, invincible. 

"Aautos, 6, %, contr. Gt0s, (Th. Gon, aout, to satiate, ) insatiable, oié- 
pow, Hes. Theog. 714. Seut. 59. “datos is for &yto0g, Quint. Sm. 1, 217. 
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It would be unnecessary to go into detail through all the im- 
provements and corrections which Donnegan has made in this 
his second edition. Suffice it to say, that for all of them (and 
they are really numerous and considerable) he is indebted to 
Passow; so that, instead of calling the book a second edition of 
Donnegan’s lexicon, we should term the former half of it an 
abridged translation of Passow, and the latter an abridged trans- 
lation of Schneider. 

But now comes the main question. Has Donnegan made the 
most of the advantages furnished him either by Schneider or by 
Passow? we must answer decidedly in the negative. His lexi- 
con is full of inaccuracies and faults, and some of them are so 
radical, that nothing less than an entire and careful examination 
of the whole, with a constant reference to the original authors, 
and a re-modelling and re-writing of every article of any length, 
by a more skilful hand than Donnegan’s, can ever thoroughly 
correct it. ‘The main and constantly recurring faults are— 

Ist. Mis-translations of Schneider’s and Passow’s German, 
and a frequent want of precision in giving the exact meaning of 
a word or of a quotation. | 

2nd. An unnecessary number of meanings, either by the use 
of many synonymous words, by refining too much on the real 
meaning, and thus frittering it away, by giving too vague* and 
general an interpretation, or by expressing qualities which may 
be in the thing signified, but are not in the sense of the word.f 

These striking defects might have been avoided—and could 
only have been so—by carefully examining the original authors— 








* For instance Sagvayys ought to have some more definite meaning 
than ‘grievous, distressing, Soph. Cz. C. 1561.’ The same may be 
said of Bagtduuos. Again, Eurip. Here. Fur. 1098, calls arrows, 
mtegwta tyyn, winged spears. But this does not justify the German 
lexicographer, nor his copyist Donnegan, in giving as a meaning of 
tyyog, & Weapon in general. 

+ We point to such words as &ctouoc, rendered by Donnegan, ‘ un- 
palatable—bitter, acid, tasteless.’ These three last interpretations are 
not the meaning of the word, A thing which is @otoyog, unpalatable, 
may be acid or lusciously sweet, or bitter, or sour, or tasteless,—but 
these qualities, though either of them may exist in the thing signified, 
are not, therefore, in the word. [This is one of the chief sources of 
the great multiplication of meanings, which Schleusner and other lex- 
icographers have assigned to words in the New Testament ; that is, 
they have transferred to the word an idea which lies only in its ad- 
juncts. See Schleusner passim. Ep. or B. R. 
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which the preface says the Doctor had done! In proof of our 
assertions, we need only turn over a few pages, and we find,— 

«* ABoati—without noise or struggle, Pind. Nem. 8, 15.” It 
should be, without a summons or invitation. 

“«” dBovxoddnros, — inconsiderate, not circumspect, Auschy). 
Supp. 942.” It should be, disregarded. 

Ayatoua: and ayapest are not, strictly speaking, ‘ 40 wonder 
at,’ but to admire ; and so Schneider and Passow render them, 
but Donnegan has mistaken bewundern for verwundern. 

‘«* 4yadpatogooéa,—to carry a statue, or as a statue is carri- 
ed.” It should be, literally, to carry a statue, but generally 
used metaphorically, teva ay. to carry the image of a person in 
the mind: Philo passim. 

" Ayevarog does not signily in Xen. Mem. ‘ inexperienced, 
unenjoyed, or untried.’ It is precisely the same expression and 
the same meaning as Donnegan had before given, and for which 
he had quoted as his authority Soph. Ant. 583. The one is 
ayevoros xaxov, the other ay. teoxvwr, not having tasted or ex- 
perienced. Donnegan did not see the distinction between the 
active and the passive meaning of this word. 

 Ayhaia is not at Ody. 17, 244, nor elsewhere, that we have 
ever heard of, ‘ arrogance or insolence.’ In that passage it is, 
festive revelling. 

‘Ayhaito is not in ‘Theocr. Epig. 1, 4, to decorate with a 
laurel crown.’ The sentence is, The Delphic Rock rovro roi 
ayAaioe, made this splendid for thee, produced it to decorate 
thee,—the literal meaning of the word being to make splendid. 

‘ Ayvoéw.—Donnegan has translated Il. 8. 807, “Fxtwe d° ovr 
Seas énos jyvoinoer, ‘he attended not to the word of the god- 
dess.’ And from this passage, and Schneider’s translation of it 
in the supplement to his lexicon, he has given as one of the 
meanings of ¢yvo¢m, ‘not to follow.’ Had he examined Homer, 
and not blindly translated from Schneider, who is frequently 
much too free in his interpretations, he would have seen that 
there is no occasion for travelling out of the plain road to find 
the sense of this passage : it isthe common meaning of the word, 
not to know, not to understand. Hector was not ignorant of 
what the goddess meant, but fully understood it. This inter- 
pretation explains the passage intelligibly, and is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the other lines in which Homer uses it. 

As to the second defect which we mentioned, that of giving 
an unnecessary number of meanings, we may see it exem- 
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plified in 4ynvao,* under which we find no less than thirteen 

not different meanings, but) different words of interpretation 
for Homer and Pindar; as thus—‘ most manly, brave, valiant, 
courageous, noble—Pindar ; haughty, arrogant, insolent, canes» 
rash, headstrong; strong—Ody.; great—Pindar’!!! e 
pity the unfortunate school-boy who is expected to form some 
precise idea of the sense of eynvwo from this heterogeneous 
mixture of similar and dissimilar meanings. What must he 
think of the vagueness and inaccuracy of ancient Greek? It is 
enough to disgust him with it forever. Of these thirteen inter- 
pretations, there is not one which fully and truly expresses the 
meaning of the word. High-spirited will perhaps come near- 
est to it, and will suit every passage in the Iliad, and many in 
the Odyssey ; and where, in the latter, it is used in a sense rath- 
er vituperative, as applied to the suitors, we may render it by 
licentious. In Pindar, it is used as the epithet of a high-spirit- 
ed horse, and thence metaphorically applied to things, as being 
‘exceedingly (ayav) splendid or magnificent,’ e. g. mdovros, 
piodog, xOumOS. 

Again a@yvdg is rendered by Donnegan, | 
‘meriting worship or veneration: hence, glorious, honourable, as a 
contest is, Pind.; sacred to the gods, holy as a festival, Ody. 21. 259; 
not to be approached by the profane, Soph. CE. C. 38; undefiled, 
pure, in a physical or moral sense, chaste, virginal, an epithet of Dia- 
na and Proserpine, Ody. 11,385; morally good or irreproachable.’ 


Now multiply and subdivide as we will, @yvo¢g can have but 


two meanings,—the first, sacred or holy ; the second, free from 
all moral or physical impurity, i. e. pure and chaste. All be- 





* The origin of this would seem to be, that Donnegan, having too 
often no precise and definite idea of the meaning of a Greek word, 
is fearful that, in translating from the German lexicographer, he 
may omit any of its meanings, and therefore gives every sense and 
signification which the German words can by possibility bear; in do- 
ing which he wanders widely from the meaning of the original Greek. 
There is a ludicrous instance of his ignorance in ‘*AnoxaGeida, to 
sleep separately ; to sleep out of one’s house —to be fond of sleep— 
to sleep upon—sleep with another.’ Only the two first are legitimate 
significations ; whence the third came we cannot conjecture; the 
fourth is a false translation of Schneider’s iber efwas einschlafen, i. e. 
to fall asleep in the midst of doing a thing: the fifth is a false deduc- 
tion from Schneider’s quotation, anoxaSevde mag avta, he slept away 
from his own house, i. e. at the sick person’s.—Philostr. Apoll. 8,7, 14. 
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yond this is unnecessary, and can only serve to puzzle rather 
than explain. 

If it were necessary, we might go on with a&feoc, ayvouwr, 
aOtEUGPNS, HOTELS, aOTEROS, agofos, etc.* But we have done, 
and will close our remarks by confessing that the predominant 
feeling of our mind, throughout this examination of Donnegan, has 
been disappointment,—disappointment that with such materials be- 
fore him, with suchaids as Schneiderand Passow might and ought 
to have béen to him, he has not done more ; or, rather, has done 
what he has done so imperfectly ; that, setting out on the great 
principle of the absurdity of tracing the sense of one language 
through the medium of another into a third, he has been him- 
self guilty of that very absurdity—guilty of translating from the 
German instead of the Greek, and thus making that the princi- 
pal which ought to have been only an auxiliary, and hardly 
deigning to call in, even as auxiliaries, those who ought to have 
been principals. The consequences are, what must be always 
the consequences of such an unnatural order of proceeding, in- 
accuracy, defectiveness, and superfluity. And the sum of all, 
that which has given the keenest edge to our disappointment, is, 
that the misfortune must be, we fear, in this case, nearly irrem- 
ediable—that future editions must increase rather than dimin- 
ish the evil, for they cannot amend the inherent defects, nor re- 
move faults ingrafted in the very ground-work of this Greek and 
English lexicon. Instead of serving, as we had hoped when we 
first saw it announced for publication, as a foundation on which 
to raise a goodly structure of Greek and English lexicography, 
it is so innately unsound, that whatever is raised on it must par- 
take largely of its faults. Nothing but its being completely re- 
modelled, and managed on a different plan and in a different 
manner, will ever make it extensively or permanently useful. 

Having thus given an account of the different lexicons plac- 
ed at the head of our article, and pointed out the merits and de- 
fects of each, we must sum up the whole, and endeavour to at- 
tain the great object which we have all along kept in view, by 
giving an outline of such a Greek and English lexicon as we 


* Tt would be wearying ourselves and our readers unnecessarily to 
make any extracts from, or throw away any criticism on, the latter half 
of Donnegan’s Lexicon ; it has all the imperfections of Schneider's 
want of arrangement, in addition to those which we have mentioned 
of the former half. 
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would wish to see undertaken, being fully convinced that unless 
one be formed on this or some very similar plan, it cannot but 
fail. 

We should begin then by saying, that we prefer the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of words to the etymological -one, where the 
derivatives are arranged under their primitives. ‘The latter may 
be the more philosophical, but every one knows that it is most 
inconvenient, while the former is the only one calculated for 
general use, and may be so managed—(the roots and the prim- 
itives being, for instance, placed in larger characters than the 
derivatives)—as to present almost all the advantages without any 
of the inconveniences of the former. 

It should be an invariable rule in this commencement of a 
new line of lexicography, never to admit a meaning for which 
there is not some good and undoubted authority, and to affix to 
each meaning the authority on which it rests, or the passage 
from which it is drawn: of course, the earliest or best author 
should be preferred. By setting out on this plan, and regularly 
adhering to it, we shall be laying the only sure foundation for 
avoiding errors and mistranslations at first; for discovering and 
correcting them when made: and preventing that endless mul- 
tiplication of meanings, many of them tautologous or false, 
which now deluge our dictionaries, and only go on increasing 
with every fresh edition. It would then be seen, at the first 
glance, what authority there is for any sense; and should the 
inguirer question the fidelity or skill of the lexicographer, he 
could satisfy his doubts by referring to the author himself. If it 
be said, that a lexicon formed on such a plan as this would 
be too cumbrous and too expensive for general use, we answer, 
that the plan proposed is the only one calculated for preventing 
a lexicon becoming too extensive, by excluding everything not 
absolutely necessary ; and that from a work of this kind would 
be formed, very soon and very easily, abridged editions to suit 
younger students and all who are willing to rely on the judgment 
of others, while the greater work would remain for more’‘ad- 
vanced scholars who think and examine for themselves. Be- 
sides, this part of the plan might be so modified, with very little 
or no injury to the work, or inconvenience to those who use it, 
that all apprehension of its too great bulk would vanish at once. 
For instance, in all common and useful meanings, where there 
can be no doubt, and where the author from whom the author- 
ity is taken is in every one’s hands, as Homer, Xenophon, etc. 
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a reference to the passage would be sufficient; in all unusual 
meanings, and where the author is not of every day use, it 
would be better to give the example at length. 

Every word should have its root attached to it, and, if possi- 
ble, in such a way that both should be seen at the same glance ; 
and if the quantity be marked, it will be a great additional con- 
venience and advantage. The best general ~ which we have 
seen for combining both these very desirable points is that of 
Passow.. In his work, the root is added in curved brackets im- 
mediately after the word; and the quantity of the doubtful vow- 
el or vowels is marked, wherever it is possible, over the word 
itsel/—as in Maltby’s Thesaurus; but where this is prevented by 
the accent, it is added at the end of the article in square brack- 
ets, as thus :— 

*Adcios, 6, 4, (@ priv. and Seog) not hostile, ete. [---~] 
Where the derivation, being doubtful or disputed, is too long to 
be placed conveniently near the beginning of an article, Passow 
has, we think judiciously, reversed the respective situations of 
the root and quantity, thus :— 

Avaxovos, 6, 7, [~~] a servant, etc. 

(The common derivation is dic and xox, one who goes in haste 
through the dust ; compare ¢yxovéw: or one who sleeps in the dusi 
and ashes of the hearth, as the lowest hinds did (Odys. xi, 190): or, 
with a more general idea, ove whose occupations necessarily lead him 
through dust and dirt. But Buttmann, in ‘his Lexilogus, makes it 
very probable, on prosodiacal grounds, that an old verb, dicxo, dirjxo, 
whence also dicixm, lies at the root of this word, which verb had the 
meaning of, to run, hasten ; and that drexrogoc is a derivation from 
the same root, and not a compound). 

We think if this outline were filled up according to the rules 
which we will now enumerate, a lexicon might in time be pro- 
duced equal to our most sanguine expectations. 

The rules, then, which we propose, are these :—— 

Ist. To give, wherever, and as far as a word will admit of it, 
its different meanings in chronological order, tracing them from 
Homer, Hesiod, or the earliest author in which such word or 
meaning occurs.* 


* Observe, we say, ‘ whenever a word will admit of this.’ We are 
aware that if we were to attempt to explain the senses of every word 
in any language by following universally and systematically the chron- 
ological order of its appearances in books, we should be frequently 
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2d. Where there is no decisive change of meaning traceable 
in the different eras of the language, to give first the primitive or 
literal sense, whether in an earlier or later author, and then the 
derivative senses, tracing them from one to the other so as to 
mark as clearly as possible their connexion with the primitive 
and with each other. 

3d. To notice whether a word has varied in its construction 
in different authors, or in different periods of the language. 

4th. To mark where a word is a dialectic variety, and wheth- 
er it is used principally by the epic poets, by the dramatic wri- 
ters, or by the Attic prose authors. 

5th. Those primitive forms of verbs, for which we have no 
positive authority in the remaining works of the elder Greek au- 
thors, but which are found perhaps in the lexicons of the gram- 
marians, or of which there remain only some tenses now gener- 
ally ranked as irregular under a later form, should be mentioned 
as such in their proper alphabetical places ; and the tenses form- 
ed from them, though placed under the form in general use, 
— be always referred back to their original thema. 

e are aware that, to form a lexicon on these rules, would be 

a work of time and labour, requiring most extensive and accu- 
rate learning, sound judgment, and unwearied perseverance ; 
but at the same time we are quite convinced that these rules are 








led into the most glaring absurdities. Numerous instances of this 
may be seem in the English Dictionary which forms part of the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, where this system is blindly followed, by a 
diligent, and, in many other respects, praiseworthy writer, in tracing 
the English language from the earliest writers down to the usage of 
the present day. In Greek, these absurdities might not be of such fre- 
quent occurrence, on account of the three great epochs which stand out 
so prominently in the history of that language, nor would they be so 
striking in a dead as in a living tongue; still it would be ridiculous to 
say that Homer always used every word found in his writings in the prim- 
itive or literal sense ; and of course instances must often occur of words 
used figuratively, or in a secondary sense, by earlier writers, and by 
later authors in their simple or primitive one. In the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, we find, for instance, the first meaning of the word 
‘embattled,’ taken from a line in Chaucer, who employs it as the ep- 
ithet of a cock’s comb—a meaning which common sense tells us is a 
metaphorical usage, and ought therefore to be preceded by the simple 
one, whether that be found in Havelok the Dane, or in The Spectator. 
Passow’s whole lexicon is a striking and beautiful illustration of this 
rule, and of the limits within which it should be restricted. 
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not more than sufficient—that, with the numerous helps which 
a scholar has in the present day, they are not of greater difficul- 
ty than he may be fairly required to encounter—and that a lexi- 
con, not founded on these or similar rules, must be in some 
point or other radically defective. We will give an instance or 
two of each of these rules, partly to exemplify our meaning, but 
still more to show how necessary they are, and how useful they 
may be made. 

As an instance of the effect of the first of these rules we might 
point to &yakua, the Homeric sense of which is nav ep @ tic 
ayadherat, any object of exultation, pride, or delight ; its post- 
Homeric and general Attic sense, the statue of any god or dei- 

d hero: nor was it ever applied to statues of men, until, by 
the flattery of the later Greeks, under the Byzantine emperors. 
In the same way we cannot obtain a clear knowledge of the dif- 
ferent meanings of ayanae, and its more poetical form ayanatw, 
but by tracing it from the Homeric sense, ‘to show a person any 
act of favour, affection, or kindness,’ down to its common Attic 
meaning, ‘ to be fond of inanimate things,’ as zAovrov, yorjuata, 
etc. and thence again to Lucian’s frequent use of it for sexual 
love, g¢w—in which sense it is not found except in writers of 
a very late era. Now, in putting this rule into practice, we shall 
observe that there are three great epochs in the language, 
through all or some of which the different meanings of a word 
can be frequently traced with more or less distinctness ; viz. its 
infancy, its prime, and its decline :— its infancy in the heroic age 
of Homer, with whom we may join Hesiod—its prime, in the 
pure and classical times of Thucydides, Xenophon, and the great 
dramatists—and its decline, after the Macedonian conquest, and 
still later under the rising star of Roman greatness, when such 
writers as Polybius, Plutarch, and Lucian disfigured the elegant 
language of Plato and Sophocles by spurious expressions, for- 
eign idioms, and new-fangled meanings. The greater number 
of instances, however, will give only two epochs—as in xooyos, 
of which the Homeric meanings are, ‘ order or regularity,’ and 
‘any ornamental part of dress ;’ but its other, and secondary 
meaning, ‘ the regular system of the universe, the world,’ did not 
exist until some centuries after, when Pythagoras first introdu- 
ced it as a philosophical expression, (vid. Bentley’s Opusc. 
Philolog. p. 347, 445), from whom it was adopted by Parme- 
nides, Empedocles, and others, and so passed into common 
usage. Of course one very essential part of this rule is, that in 
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every instance, whether there be a chronological variety of 
meaning or not, the earliest author in which a word or meaning 
occurs should be always noticed—as, for instance, under & ayxuga, 
it must be mentioned that the earliest occurrence of the word is 
in Pindar, while Homer always uses evvai. We might enume- 
rate a vast number of other words which can never be clearly un- 
derstood but by taking such a chronological view of their mean- 
ings; but what we have given will be ~— sufficient, and not 
perhaps too much, to illustrate every part of this most important 
rule—by a strict observance of which, wherever practicable, we 
shall in time possess a complete and philosophical knowledge of 
the different stages of the language, and shall be enabled to as- 
certain with much more ease and certainty than by any other 
means, what families of words and meanings are genuine Hel- 
lenic, what have crept into the language in the Macedonian and 
Alexandrian eras, and what were introduced by the Romans, 
Byzantines, and others, until the final corruption of the language. 
We have said the more on the various branches of this rule, be- 
cause we believe it to be quite new to most of our classical read- 
ers, as we know of no instance of its having been brought into 
practice until in Passow’s lexicon, of which it forms the most 
striking and most valuable feature. On the other rules we shall 
have to say comparatively little. 

Of the second rule, it may be hardly necessary to give an ex- 
ample; it will not, however, detain us long, and we will venture 
on one in 

"Anootgogn, 7}, (anoacteépm) the turning anything from or away—as 
the averting of an evil, of an accusation, of a crime, etc. Eurip. Hip- 
pol. 1036. The turning of a horse short aside, Xen. de Equ. 9, 6. 
Vide “Anotgony. 

2. In a passive or middle sense, the turning of oneself from one thing 
or place to another, as through fear, whence, a place of refuge or safe- 
ty, like xaTapryy, Herodot. 8, 109. Xen. Anab. 2,4, 11. Eurip. Med. 
603. “An. cwrygias, Thucyd. 8,75; or through want, as a resource, 
Watos, Herodot. 2, 13; or, through dislike, whence aversion, defec- 
tion, or revolt, Plut. Alcib. 14 ; or, simply, the being turned in a dif- 
ferent direction, as the bend or turn of a road or river, tov gevpatos, 
Plut. Lucull. 27 ; or, that which turns from one thing to another, a di- 
version, Plut. vol. vi. 504, Reiske. In Rhet. the figure Apostrophe.* 





* Observe, in exemplification of our caution as to the epplicetion 
of our first rule in a preceding note, that the first usage of this word 
is here taken from Euripides ; the second from a much earlier writer 
—Herodoius. 
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On the third rule we need say but little, as it is obvious that, 
whether a word vary in meaning or remain the same, in differ- 
ent periods or different authors, yet in its syntax it may undergo 
great changes. For instance, xocgaréw has always the same 
meaning, yet its construction varies greatly. Homer never joins 
it immediately with a case, but uses it either absolutely, as at Il. 
8, 207, or more frequently with xara and the accusative, as 
moleuov xata, Avxiny xara, etc. the preposition being always 
after the substantive. On the contrary, Hesiod, in his Theog. 
331, joins it with the genitive—Pindar Olymp. 14, 12. with the 
accusative—Apollon. Rhod. with the dative. 

The fourth rule is one so plain and well-known, that it might 
seem superfluous to make any remark on it. And yet it must 
be observed, that to make it really efficient, it must be acted on 
regularly and systematically. We shall then reap from it ad- 
vantages, of which, from its meagre use and rare occurrence in 
our present lexicons, we can now have no conception. ‘Thus, 
of aytog and ayvog, it may be said that &ysog is a much later 
word, and of a narrower meaning than ayvo¢; seldom found in 
the Attic prose writers—never in the tragedians ; while ayvog is 
the Homeric form, and used by the Attic poets and orators. 
Again, of decdog and deiAacos—the former is the Homeric form, 
and used also in Attic prose ; the latter is never found in the 
epic poets, but constantly used by the tragedians. Again, of 
dévdoor, that its first appearance in this form is in Pindar—Ho- 
mer always using dévdgeov; that the Ionians, whom the Attic 
poets sometimes follow, used dédoo¢, r6, whence we find in At- 
tic prose the dative plural dévdgeo:, as well as d&évdgowe: Thu- 
cyd. 2, 75. Xen. (Econ. 4, 14. Schaef. Greg. p. 61, 62, 265. 
Again, of the present é/uc, to go, it may be remarked, that in 
Homer it frequently occurs as a real present, though he does 
use it also as a future; but that in Ionic prose, and in the Attic 
writers, it is, with very few exceptions, a real futare; and that it 
does not revert back to the regular sense of a present until in 
such later authors as Pausanias and Plutarch ;—which, how- 
ever, holds good, strictly speaking, only of the indicative, next 
of the infinitive and participle: the Attics use it more frequent- 
ly than éevoouae and aogevoouar, Valcken. Hippol. 1065. 
Some isolated instances of edue, with the sense of a present, in 
the best Attic writers, may be found in Herm. de isch. Danaid. 
p- 8. Such observations as these will show how extensively 
useful this rule may be made. 
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The fifth rule may require a little illustration to make our 
meaning clearly understood. Let us take for that purpose 
avdaya. We know that this has been the form in regular use 
from Homer’s time, but we find it joined with a fut. adjom, an 
aor. 2, adov, adsiv, and a perf. ada, which cannot be formed 
from avdave, but must be traced back to another form edéw,— 
as to which, though we have no positive authority for it, we may 
yet fairly conclude either that it was in actual use at the time 
these tenses were first formed, or that those who formed them 
had good reasons for supposing its previous existence. Our 
rule, therefore, directs that adém should be admitted into the 
lexicon, and placed in its proper alphabetical situation, and that 
whether any authority for it be found among the grammarians 
or not, as thus, 


‘Adéo, to please: not used in pres, but supplies. dvdavm with fut. 
adyow ; aor. 2, adoy [~~], adeiv; perf. Eada, Dor. ada [--~] 


Again, avdarm would run thus :— 


“Avdaven, (ij Soucr) imperf. qrdavoy, and éj»davov, Hom.—Att. some- 
times éaydavoy. From the obsolete form adéw come a fut. adijow, 
Herodot. and Att. aor. fadov; besides which Homer has the aor. 
svadoy, which like adoy [~~] is only poet.—Perf. fada, Dor. tada. To 
please, ete. 

In the same way we should admit Zum as an obs. theme to 
form the poet. perf. yéyaa for yéyova, perf. to yiyvoues,— daw, 
whence dédac,—@agw, whence r¢0y7a, and éragov,—and many 
others, the adoption or rejection of which must be left to the 
ar are of the lexicographer. 

e have observed in Passow’s lexicon a very simple and 
judicious way of marking the difference between the tenses 
formed regularly from the usual form and those formed from 
some other obsolete one. For instance, Passow would call 
nvdavov the imperfect or avdave, but adzjow, the future To avda- 
vw ; the different particles expressing that the former is formed 
regularly from it, but that the latter is only joined with it and 


placed under it for convenience. A plan of the same kind 


might be introduced into our grammars and lexicons with singu- 
lar advantage, as it would often impress on the minds of younger 
students an important distinction, which now too generally es- 
capes observation, or passes off under the indefinite term of an 
<a oe 
e have been the more minute in illustrating these rules, be- 
Vou. IV. No. 15. 76 
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cause we are heartily ashamed of the present state of our lexi- 
cons and dictionaries—and, after the maturest consideration, 
feel convinced that the Greek language can never be studied as 
it deserves to be, nor fully understood, until we possess a lexi- 
con formed on some such plan, and by some such rules, as we 
have drawn up. We are confident, that no Greek lexicon, un- 
less conducted on such principles, will be of any extensive use 
to the classical world, or permanently redound to the credit of 
its author: whereas, if managed in the manner we have describ- 
ed, with suitable care and talent, it would prove an eternal mon- 
ument of the learning and industry of its compilers, and soon 
throw into disuse ali the editions of Stephanus, or Scapula, or 
Schneider, which ever have been or ever will be published. 


Art. IV.—Tue Lament or Davin over Savt anp Jona- 
THAN, Il Sam. I. 19—27. Transtarion anp Commen- 
TARY. 


By the Editor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The name of David is distinguished among the leaders 
of the Jewish theocracy, as “the man after God’s own heart.” 
As the magnanimous warrior and chivalrous chief; as the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, pouring forth upon his harp strains to touch 
and melt the hearts of millions in every age and clime until the 
end of the world; he stands and will forever stand alone. 
Were we disposed to regard him merely as a warlike chief, 
there are in his history traits of magnanimity and romantic val- 
our, which alone would have immortalized inferior men. Wit- 
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ness his daring combat with Goliath; his repeated forbearance 
to take the life of Saul when thrown into his power, when his 
heart smote him because he had cut off even Saul’s skirt ;* 
and his conduct when, on his longing to drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, three mighty men brake through the 
host of the Philistines and drew water from the well and brought 
it to him, yet he would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto 
the Lord and said, ‘ Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do 
this; is it not the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives?” Or if we look at him as an inspired poet, he it is, 
above all others, who has expressed most fully the enjoyments 
and the longings, the complaints aud the rejoicings, of the pious 
soul ; so that his strains have ever been and ever will be adopt- 
ed by all pious minds, as the fittest expression of their own 
feelings, and composed as it were expressly for themselves. 

It is, however, not as the monarch of Israel or a prophet of 
the Lord, that we have now to do with him; but as a man, a 
friend, a fellow-mortal, in the social relations of private life. In 
this respect, there is no one of the distinguished men of the Old 
Testament, whose character the records of inspiration have so 
fully developed. It might be sufficient, perhaps, to refer on! 
to that trait of frank, confiding generosity, which could ouedaok 
all injuries and embrace even former enemies as friends; as in 
the case of Saul above referred to; of Abner, for whom he wept 
as for a prince and a great man fallen in Israel ;§ of Amasa ;|| 
and likewise of the false and ungrateful Absalom, the deep 
moanings of a father’s grief for whom, cannot be read without 
tears.1 But our purpose draws us to dwell more particular] 
upon the tone of deep and confiding emotion and generous fee 
ing, which made him the warmest of friends, and procured for 
him the most devoted attachment in return. We see this ex- 
emplified in several instances; but in none so strikingly as in 
the mutual affection of David and Jonathan,—a friendship than 
we none is more renowned in the history and poetry of the 
world. 


It is not necessary here to dwell upon the circumstances of 


* 1 Sam, c. 24. c. 26. + 2 Sam. 23: 15sq. 1 Chr. 11: 17 sq. 


} Compare the language of Luther, as quoted by De Wette, Bibl. 
Repos. III. p. 450. 


§ 2 Sam. 3:31 sq. | 2 Sam. 19: 13. 
7 2 Sam. 18: 5, 29 sq. 19: 18q. 
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this mutual attachment ; they cannot be depicted in brighter or 
more touching colours than the simple language of the sacred 
historian: “ The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.”* And when 
by the perverse jealousy and malignity of Saul, David was com- 
pelled to flee, and Jonathan had given him the concerted signal 
to this effect, “they kissed one another, and wept one with 
another, until David exceeded.” From this time onward, they 
appear to have met but once, when, during Saul’s ungenerous 
pursuit of David, “Jonathan arose and went to David into the 
wood, and strengthened his hand in God; and they two made 
a covenant before the Lord.”{ It was not long after, that Da- 
vid was called to give utterance to his feelings over the melan- 
choly fate of Jonathan, in the exquisite elegy which we are 
about to consider; and the strength and permanency of his af- 
fection was manifested by the constant personal interest which 
he afterwards took in Mephibosheth, the only remnant of the 
family of Jonathan, and by the generous provision which he 
made for his support. 

The character of Jonathan appears to have been the reflex of 
that of David, full of deep and tender feeling, and of true af- 
fection under the most difficult circumstances. Indeed, the first 
advances in their friendship seem to have been chiefly on his 
part; as was doubtless natural, he being the elder of the two, and 
u prince of the reigning family. If he had less of that bold and 
determined enterprise, which fits men to become successful chiefs 
and leaders, he was at least not wanting in that daring personal he- 
roism which challenges the admiration of a people. This is 
manifest from his romantic and successful attack upon the Phi- 
listines’ garrison at Michmash ;§ and that all Israel looked upon 
him as ‘their beauty and their pride,’ is evinced by the manner 
of their interference on that occasion, to prevent the fatal execu- 
tion of the rash vow of Saul.|| 

A few words only need to be premised, respecting the cir- 
cumstances of the battle in which Saul and his sons were slain, 
in order to illustrate some of thé allusions in the following poem. 
The_ Philistines had gathered their armies together against 
Israel, arid pitched in Shonem in the great plain of Esdraelon ;** 


* 1 Sam. 18: 1. 20: 11 sq. + 1 Sam. 20: 41. 
t 1 Sam. 23: 16 sq. § 1 Sam. 14: 1'8q. 
| 1 Sam. 14: 24 sq. 45. ** 1 Sam. 28: 4. 
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while Saul gathered all Israel and pitched on the mountains of 
Gilboa, which skirt the plain on the east, and separate it from 
the valley of the Jordan. Saul at this time was in great de- 
spondency. ‘The Lord had forsaken him, and answered him 
not; and in his distress he had rashly applied to the sorceress 
of Endor. There the spirit of Samuel had appeared to him 
and announced his fate: “The Lord will deliver Israel with 
thee into the hands of the Philistines ; and tomorrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.”* Saul returned the same night to 
his cainp; in the meantime the Philistines had advanced in the 
plain to Aphek, while the Israelites descended from the moun- 
tain as far as to a fountain in the eastern part of the plain.t 
Here the battle commenced ;_ with what feelings on the part of 
Saul may beimagined. “The Philistines fought against Israel ; 
and the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell 
down slain in mount Gilboa.”{ The four sons of Saul, includ- 
ing Jonathan, were slain; and Saul himself wounded. What 
wonder, that in his anguish and despair, he should call upon his 
armour-bearer to slay him, or should himself fall upon his own 
sword? It was indeed a day of darkness and of calamity to 
Israel. The inhabitants of the adjacent cities forsook them and 
fled, and the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 

The sad intelligence was brought to David and his compan- 
ions at Ziklag, a place three days’ journey from the plain of bat- 
tle towards the South West.4 It was communicated by an 
Amalekite, who claimed to have slain Saul at his own request, 
and produced his crown and bracelet as tokens of the truth of 
his words.|| The blow was sudden, and probably unexpected. 
“Then David took hold on his clothes, and rent them; and 
likewise all the men that were with him. And they mourned 


* 1 Sam. 28: 19. 


+t 1 Sam. 29:1. Perhaps the fountain mentioned by Dr Richard- 
son; see Bibl. Repos. I. p. 601. 


t 1 Sam. 31: 1. § 1 Sam. 30: 1, 


|| The seeming imeonsistency of the Amalekite’s narrative with 
1 Sam. 31: 4—6, may be removed in two ways; either by supposing 
the Amalekite to have invented his story in the hope of obtain- 
ing favour with David ; or by supposing that Saul did not immediate- 
ly die after falling on his own sword, but rose up again. The latter 
would seem to be implied in the language ascribed to Saul ih 
2 Sam. 1: 9, and also from v. 10. 
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and wept, and fasted until even, for Saul and for Jonathan his 
son, and for the people of the Lord, and for the house of Israel ; 
because they were fallen by the sword.” In immediate con- 
nexion with this, the sacred historian proceeds to say: ‘“ And 
David lamented this lament over Saul and over Jonathan his son. 
Also he bade teach the children of Judah [this song of} rue 
Bow :* lo! it is written in the book of Jasher.”+ 

From a review of all the circumstances, it is apparent, that 
although in bewailing the calamities of his country, the poet 
would naturally be led to introduce Saul as its prince and 
champion, yet his thoughts would instinctively turn to his tried 
and faithful friend and brother, the affectionate, the heroic Jona- 
than, the pride of his country, thus cut off with his brave com- 
panions by an untimely fate. We are now prepared to enter 
upon this pathetic Lamentation. 


DAVID’S LAMENT. 


2 Sam. 1: 19—27. 
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yo 133 15bI FR 
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* See Calmet, art. Bow. 

+ See Bibl. Repos. I1I. p. 726. The miserable forgery under the 
name Book of Jasher, got up in England a century since and recently 
attempted to be revived, has been fully exposed by Mr Horne. 
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TRANSLATION. 
19 Beauty of Israel, slain upon thy mouptains ! 
How are the mighty fallen! 
20 Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
21° Mountains of Gilboa ! 
No dew, nor rain upon you, 
Nor fields of offerings ! 
For there was cast away the shield of the mighty, 
The shield of Saul not anointed with oil. 
22 From the blood of the slain, from the flesh of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
The sword of Saul returned not in vain. 
23 Saul and Jonathan were loving and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided, 
They were swifter than eagles, 
They were stronger than lions. 
24 Daughters of Israel! weep over Saul ; 
Who clothed you in scarlet with delights, 
Who put ornaments of gold ypon your apparel. 


25 How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan, slain upon thy mountains! 


26 Wo is me for thee, my brother Jonathan ! 
Very pleasant hast thou been to me; 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women! 


27 How are the mighty fallen ! 
And the weapons of war perished ! 
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NOTES. 


The preceding arrangement of the poem shows that it is not less 
perfect in external symmetry, than in surpassing tenderness. It 
opens with an exclamation, addressed to the friend and brother 
fallen with his brave companions in battle upon their native moun- 
tains; and this is repeated as a refrain or burden with slight vari- 
ations, v. 25,27. Compare Ps. 42:5, 11, 43:5. The whole 
lament is full of similar prosopop@ia and exclamation ; see v. 20, 
21, 24, 26. 


Verse 19. Beauty of Israel, i. e. Jonathan, the ornament and 
pride of the nation ; comp. v. 25, where in the same refrain the 
name of Jonathan is substituted. Besides this requirement of 
poetical symmetry, it accords with nature that the first burst of 
grief should address itself directly to the beloved object. The 
form "ax, with the article, also indicates the vocative; Gesen. 
Lehrgeb. p. 654. 4. Stuart § 412. d. The word *3% properly sig- 
nifies beauty, ornament, glory, pride; e. g. Is. 13: 19, Babylon is 
ninbnn "3x, the glory of kingdoms. Ez. 20:6, 15, the land of 
Israel is Mix NATPD> "Ax, the glory of all lands. Dan. 11:16, 
41, "22" YN, land of beauty, is put for the land of Israel ; and 
so "3x alone, Dan. 8: 9. 


Soy 
But the word "3%, like the Aramean R730, Arab. pen < sig- 


nifies also a gazelle, one of the fleetest and most beautiful of the 
antelope tribe, and the frequent emblem of beauty and graceful- 
ness among oriental poets. ‘Thus Cant. 2:9, “ My beloved is like 
the gazelle ;” comp. Prov. 5:19. Hence some have here translat- 
ed: Gazelle of Israel, slain upon thy mountains! The figure is 
exceedingly beautiful; and were the gratification of taste alone 
concerned, I would not scruple to adopt this rendering. But af- 
ter long hesitation, it seems to me that the other line of the refrain, 
as also the variation in v. 25, requires here the more literal sense ; 
especially as the gazelle is properly the emblem of delicacy and 
grace, not of manly strength and valour. 

I have preferred the word ‘ mountains’ to ‘ high places,’ because 
the latter in the common usage of our version refers to idolatrous 
worship. For the use of mj72 to designate mountains, comp. 
Num. 21:28, 7i298 mins, mountains of Arnon. Jer. 26: 18, 
St nib M34 “71, the mount of the temple [shall become] as 
Fforest mountains. Mic. 3: 12. Ez. 36:2, coll. v. 1. 
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The form >5n signifies properly pierced ; hence it takes in gen- 
eral the sense of wounded, Job 24: 12. Ps. 69:27. Jer. 51: 52; 
and also slain, Num. 19: 16. Deut. 21: 1, 2, 3, 6. 


Having thus endeavoured tb vindicate the correct poetical sense 
of this verse, it remains to observe, that interpreters in all ages 
have differed very much in the application of the words "3x75 
bxqv?. Their various opinions may be ranged under three clas- 
ses, VIZ. 

1. Those which adhere to the literal sense of "3% , beauty, glo- 
ry, etc. and mostly make it in the vocative. It is then variously 
applied, viz. (1.) ToGod; thus Junius and Tremellius: O decus 
Israelis, in excelsis tuis confossi, etc. (2.) To the heroes of Is- 
rael collectively, or perhaps to Saul and Jonathan in particular ; 
so the Vulg. Inclyti Israel, super montes tuos interfecti sunt. But 
Luther takes it in the nominative : Die Edelsten in Israel sind auf 
deiner Hohe erschlagen. (3.) ‘To the land of Israel ; so the Engl. 
Bibles of 1589, 1599, etc. O noble Israel, he [Saul] is slain upon 
thy high places, etc. (4.) To mount Gilboa, by Prof. Stuart; see 
his Course of Heb. Study, p. 131. 

2. Those which take "3x in the sense of gazelle. The Syriac 
version first exhibits this interpretation, in the vocative form, but 
with nothing to shew whether it is addressed to Saul or Jonathan : 
Gazelle of Israel, the slain are on thy mountains. In this it is fol- 
lowed by the Arabic of the Polyglott. Among modern interpre- 
ters, Le Clerc seems to have been the first who adopted this 
sense ; he translates thus: O caprea Israelis, etc. referring it to 
Saul. Michaelis, following in part the Syriac, has given to the 
whole an interrogative form, referring it to Jonathan: Ist das 
Reh Israels auf deinen Hohen geschlagen ? This view seems at 
one time to have been adopted by Gesenius, who makes the = in 
“225, interrogative ; Lehrgeb. p. 657. 2. b. Augusti and De 
Wette drop the interrogation: Das Reh, O Israel, bliitet auf 
deinen Héhen. The translation which coincides nearest with the 
general view I have given above, is that of Dr Geddes in his ver- 
sion, Loud. 1792—7, viz. O antelope of Israel, pierced on thine 
own mountains! It may be proper to remark, that I was not 
aware of this partial coincidence until more than three years after 
my own views had become fixed. 

3. By a very singular variation, the Seventy appear to have read 
5°27 instead of "34%, and have translated thus: Sr7jAwoov ‘/o- 
oanh inég tov tedvnxdrov éni ta ty cov roavuateor, i. e. 
Erect, O Israel, a pillar for the slain, etc. This is followed sub- 
stantially by the Targum of Jonathan; and also by C. Thomson 
in his English version. 

Whatever of beauty or propriety there may be in any of these 
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interpretations individually considered, the reasons above adduced, 
and especially the poetical symmetry and parallelism, seem to be 
decisive, that the appellation, ‘‘ Beauty of Israel,” can here appro- 
priately and exclusively be applied only to Jonathan. 


Verse 20. This burst of patriotic feeling is best illustrated by 
the similar history of the Israelites after the death of Goliath and 
the defeat of the Philistines, 1 Sam 18: 6 sq. “‘ The women came 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, with tabrets, 
with joy, and with instruments of music. And the women an- 
swered as they played, and said : 

** Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands.” 


Verse 21. An imprecation against the mountains of Gilboa as 
the scene of carnage; not in the abrupt and vehement manner of 
the curse of Meroz in the Song of Deborah, Judg. 5: 23, but rather 
in a wild and plaintive strain of sad emotion. ‘The plural is here 
used in allusion, probably, to the different peaks into which the 
range of Gilbga is divided, some of which rise to the height of one 
thousand feet above the Jordan.* For the construct form before 
2, see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 679. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 432. 

Fields of offerings imply fertile fields, producing the best and 
earliest fruits, such as one might bring in sacrifice to God. 

The remainder of this verse seems to allude to that state of des- 
pondency and anguish of mind, in which Saul and the children 
of Israel entered into battle. No joyful anticipations, no forebod- 
ings of triumph were there ; the Lord had forsaken them, and it 
had already been announced to Saul, that he and his sons should 
fall, and Israel be made captive. With what heart could even 
brave men fight under such circumstances ? They could only yield 
to their fate ; they rushed unprepared to the battle ; they fought— 
but the ‘ shield of the mighty was cast away !’ 

The last line of the verse I have left ambiguous, precisely as it 
stands in the Hebrew. ‘The epithet not anointed with oil, may re- 
fer either to the shield, or to Saul himself. If to the former, it 
presents another trait of Saul’s despondency, that in his despair 
and anguish he neglected duly to prepare his armour and to anoint 
his shield before the battle. Compare Is. 21: 5, where the prophet, 
in announcing the sudden attack of Cyrus, makes the watchmen 
exclaim to the princes of Babylon, “‘ Arise, anoint the shield!” asa 
preparation for instant fight. Jarchi says ‘‘ Shields were made of 
tanned hides, and were anointed with oil in order to render them 
smooth ;” as also to make them more compact and firm, and to pre- 
vent the breaking and decay of the leather. See Gesen. Comm. on 





"* Bibl. Repos. I. p.599. Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. Il. i. p. 111. 
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Is. 21:5. So the Sept. @veeog Saovs ovx éyoiodn év éhaiw. 
The only apparent objection to this interpretation lies in the use 
of the form wx, which is nowhere else applied to things, but 
always to persons, “with the idea of consecration to some particular 
office or duty. 

In this last manner have all the versions, except the Septuagint, 
understood 13°w79 in this passage as referring to Saul ; and to com- 
plete the sense, have mostly supplied the particle of comparison 
> before *+a, viz. ‘‘ The shield of Saul as 1F not anointed with 
oil;” i. e. as if he were not the Lord’s anointed, as though he 
were a common man. This gives a sense entirely appropriate and 
poetical ; and such an omission of > is not unusual. Thus Ps. 
11:1, Flee as a bird to your mountain. Is. 51: 12, man, who 
shall be made as grass. Job 24: 5. Nah. 3: 12, 13, ‘So the Vul- 
gate, quasi; and so most wiodern” versions. On the other hand, 
the Targum of Jonathan, the Syriac, and the Arabic, omit the 
negative, and render thus: “The shield of Saul, the anointed 
with oil ; * i.e. the Lord’s anointed.—Junius and Tremellius give 
a different turn to the idea, by taking %>3 not as a negative, but 
in the sense of consumption, destruction, as in Is. 38: 17; hence 
their version is: per consumtionem ejus qui unctus erat deo. Dr 
Geddes would read %3> for *>3 , on mere conjecture, and translates : 
* The shield of Saul, the armour of the anointed,” etc. 


In this verse Saul is made prominent by the poet, as being king, 
and therefore the champion and representative of Israel. 


Verse 22. Saul and Jonathan as warriors, The word 35h sig- 
nifies literally fat ; but as connected in parallelism with 53 , “blood, 
it means fleshy fibre, flesh. A striking illustration of this’ whole 
poetical figure, as also of the use of the words flesh and blood in 
this connexion, is found in Deut. 32: 42, "395 bs {Eh TSUN 
“wa D2Nn, I will make my arrows drunk with blood, my sword 
shall devour flesh. Compare also Shakspeare in | Henry TV, “ Full 
bravely hast thou flesh’d thy maiden sword.” David probably 
chose the word 35m in preference to "22, on account of its re- 
semblance in sound to the form 331; sword, in the corresponding 
parallel clause,—a reason which did not exist in the different con- 
struction of Moses’ song. Compare also yawn, Ps. 78: 31. Is. 
10: 16. ; 


Verse 23, Saul and Jonathan as affectionate and amiable in 
their mutual private relations. Parent and child, they loved each 
other in life, and were also one in death. Their uncommon phy- 
sical powers are also beautifully described. 


Verse 24. For the invocation of the daughters of Israel to 
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weep over Saul, compare the expression of our Lord, Luke 23: 28, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me,” etc. Comp. also 
Judg. 11: 40. The idea implied is, that under Saul the land had 
attained to such a degree of wealth and prosperity, that elegance 
and splendour of dress were within the reach of all. Scarlet was 
the favourite colour of the wealthy and noble; see Prov. 31: 21. 
Lam. 4: 5. Dan. 5: 7, 16, 29. This appeal to the instinctive taste 
of the sex, well comports with the general character of oriental 
females ; compare Judg. 5: 28 sq. Bibl. Repos. I. p. 608 sq. 

The expression nity ty, with delights, means probably as in 
the English’ vetsion, ‘ with other delights,’ i. e. he procured them 
other delicacies, enjoyments, etc. It may however be taken as in 
the place of an ‘adjective, for delightful, pleasing, qualifying "25 
scarlet ; this however is less usual ; comp. Gesen. Lehirg. p. 646. 
4. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 442. —The form powatbran is Particip. 
Hiph. with Suff. of 2 plur. masc. applied to females; see the same 
usage in Ruth 1:8, 9, 11, 13. Ex. 1: 21. Judg. 19:24. al. Ge- 
sen. Lehrgeb. p. 731.2. a. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 476. b 


Verse 25. See on.v. 19, and the introduction. The initial 
verse of the poem is here repeated as a refrain, and the national 
part of the lament may be said to be closed. 


Verse 26. The poet now in a few touching words of exquisite 
pathos, gives utterance to his own private sorrow. The expres- 
sive "~—\x of the Hebrew cannot well be given in English. As 
most nearly corresponding to it I have chosen our plaintive old 
Saxon, Wois me for thee, from the old English version in the edi- 
tions of 1584—99, etc. 


Verse 27. The refrain is varied by the omission of the per- 
sonal address, and the substitution of a different parallel clause. 








Literary Notices. 


Arr. V.—Lirerary Norices. 


By the Editor. 


I. The Zend Language and Zend-Avesta. From Prof. 


Kosegarten. 


In our second Number, Vol. I. p. 407, is a notice 
respecting the Zend-Avesta, its antiquity and authority, and the 
general merits of the translation by Anquetil du Perron; as 
also respecting the proposed publication of the original by Prof. 
J. Olshausen of Kiel, in which we regret to learn that no pro- 
—_ has been made beyond the Fasciculus there announced. 

n the mean time, however, the same labour has been undertaken 
in France, by the distinguished oriental scholar Eugene Burnouf, 
who is proceeding with more rapidity in giving to the public a 
litho-autographic copy of the Parisian manuscript, under the ti- 
tle: Vendidad Sade, Pun des livres de Zoroastre. Publié 
@apres le manuscrit Zend de la bibliothéque du Roi. Texte 
Zend. Livraison 1—8. Paris 1830—33. fol. pp. 448. The 
following remarks upon the publications of Burnouf and Olshau- 
sen, are from the pen of Prof. Kosegarten, one of the most 
learned and judicious of oriental scholars; and their value is en- 
hanced not only by the critical estimate given of Anquetil’s ver- 
sion, but also by the information afforded as to the nature and 
character of the Zend language, and the sources from which an 
acquaintance with it isto be derived. The remarks are ex- 
tracted from an article in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung for 
June 1633, Nos. 96, 97. 

“In the zeal with which the study of oriental philology is at 
present pursued, it was to be expected, that new attention and 
a thorough investigation would soon be applied to the ancient 
religious books of the Persians ; which were first introduced to 
us by Anquetil du Perron, and which we call Zend-Avesta. 
That Anquetil’s translation of these books was in many places 
paraphrastic, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, was indeed very ob- 
vious from the notes which he inserted by way of philological 
illustration in the margin of his work. In these the uncertainty 
of his exposition is constantly conspicuous, so soon as he makes 
any attempt at etymological explanation, as also when he often 
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says, Ces paroles peuvent se rendre encore de cette maniére, or 
Ou pourroit encore traduire ainsi. Anquetil never gives any 
explanation in respect to the grammatical character of the Zend 
in its details; nor has he left behind any lexicographical at- 
tempts in regard to that language. The meagre vocabularies 
printed in his work were not composed by him, but merely 
copied in India; and they are so imperfect, that neither the 

rammatical endings nor other forms are properly distinguished. 
We find in them everywhere such specifications as the follow- 
ing would be in a Latin vocabulary, viz. hominum, man ;_ tibi, 
thou; nostrum,1; purusque, pure; venisti,to come. These 
vocabularies were probably taken from some kind of interlinear 
version of the Zend text; they are properly glosses. Anquetil 
undoubtedly made his translation chiefly in accordance with an 
oral interpretation, which the Parsees at Surat repeated to him. 
He appears never to have attained to any real acquaintance 
with the grammatical forms of the Zend language; since he 
has so frequently in his version utterly neglected them. This 
careless mode of pursuing the study of philology deserves in 
him indeed a milder censure; because in his time the exact 
and critical mode of studying languages demanded nowadays, 
was wholly unknown, and all the more important helps and pre- 
paratory labours were still entirely wanting. 

“ The first requisite in order to render the study of the Zend 
text possible, naturally was to make this text accessible to the 
public by the aid of printing or lithography; since it can be in 
the power of very few scholars to make use of the manuscripts 
existing at Paris, Copenhagen, and Oxford. This task of mul- 
tiplying copies of the text, the editors of the two works above- 
mentioned have undertaken; both of them with the help of 
lithography, although the preparation of Zend types for printing 
cannot be attended with any great difficulty or expense, and 
has in fact already been accomplished in Berlin.* Indeed, the 
Zend alphabet contains by no means so great a number of let- 
ters and signs, as for instance the Arabic or the Devanagari for 
the Sanscrit. 

“M. Burnouf has advanced the farthest in his lithographic la- 
bours. Hegivesa fac simile of the Paris manuscript, which contains 
the Vendidad Sade in the order preferred by the present Parsees, 





* These types are found in Bopp’s Vergleichende Grammatik der 
Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, Lateinischen, etc. Berlin 1833. 
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viz. so that the three books Izeshne, Vispered, and Vendidad 


are section-wise mingled together. The Izeshne we know is 
divided into sections called Has, the Vispered into Kardes, and 
the Vendidad into Fargards. These Has, Kardes and Far- 
gards stand in the Paris manuscript all mixed up together. 
The editor announces, that he intends also to give liereafier a 
new translation of the Vendidad Sade, with a commentary. In 
this he will be able to avail himself with great advantage of a 
_Sanscrit version of the Izeshne at Paris, which appears to be 
very literal, and has been described by him in the ‘Journal A- 
siatique.’. ‘This Sanscrit version was made by a Parsee named 
Nerioseng, about three centuries ago ; and M. Burnouf has al- 
ready announced his intention of publishing it. In his edition 
of the Zend text, M. Burnouf gives only the text of a single 
manuscript, without meddling at all with various readings. 

“Prof. Olshausen gives in his edition, which also is litho- 
graphic, only the book Vendidad, exclusive of the Izeshne and 
the Vispered. We have here consequently the text of the 
Vendidad continuously, and divided only into its Fargards, as 
we find it in Anquetil’s French version. In the margin the ed- 
itor has subjoined various readings derived from another Paris 
manuscript; it is matter of surprise, that he has not also made 
use of the Copenhagen manuscripts. The selection of a text 
among these various readings, must of course, in our present 
imperfect acquaintance with the Zend language, be very much 
a matter of hazard ; still, the addition of these readings is at all 
events to be commended. The letters and strokes in Olshau- 
sen’s edition are smaller and more distinct than in that of Bur- 
nouf. The first part or fasciculus of the former, which appear- 
ed in 1829, extends only to the fourth Fargard of the Vendi- 
dad, which contains in all twenty-two Fargards. Since that 
time-nothing further of this edition has appeared, so far as I 
know; nor do I know whether it will be continued. The edi- 
tor promised also an Apparatus criticus et lexicalis. 

‘“‘ The sources from which we may derive aid in investigating 
the Zend language are at present the following: Anquetil’s 
translation of the Zend-Avesta ; the Zend and Pehlvi vocabu- 
laries communicated by him, and many others of the same kind 
which lie in manuscript at London and Copenhagen ; the San- 
scrit translation of the [zeshne by Nerioseng; the Pehlvi copies 
of the Zend books ; and finally the comparison of the Zend with 
the Sanserit, which has been recently applied, particularly by 
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Bopp, with great success. The Zend indeed, in its roots and 
in its grammatical forms, is a near sister of the Sanscrit; and 
hence also its affinity with the Greek, Latin, and Gothic, is a 
natural consequence. 

“ Works which have recently appeared and which afford aid 
for the illustration of the Zend text, are the following. Rask 
in his treatise: Ueber das Alter und die Aechtheit der Zend- 
sprache, Berlin 1826, has given the pronunciation and power of 
the Zend letters more exactly and correctly, than had been 
done by Anquetil. Bohlen in his essay: De origine linguae 
Zendicae, Konigsb. 1831, has instituted many comparisons cf 
Zend words and grammatical forms with those of the Sanscrit 
and modern Persian ; but has built too much upon Zend words 
which are often incorrectly explained in Anquetil’s vocabularies. 
Burnouf, in the ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ 1829, has explained sev- 
eral passages of the Zend text with the help of the Sanscrit 
version of Nerioseng, and has added some general remarks on 
several grammatical peculiarities of the Zend ; he has also done 
the like in a review of Boblen’s essay in the ‘Journal des Sa- 
vans’ for Aug. 1832. Bopp, however, has in this respect ac- 
complished more than all others, in several articles in the ‘ Ber- 
liner Jahrbiicher,’ and in the later portions of his Grammatica 
critica linguae Sanscritae. He has pointed out the relation of 
many Zend forms to the corresponding Sanscrit forms, and has 
accurately explained many single passages of the Zend text, 
thus correcting the translation of Anquetil. He also has first 
pointed out the mythological affinity between the Zend doctrines 
and those of India; e. g. with reference to the Indian beings Fa- 
ma, Aswinas, Writrahan, which re-appear in the Zend-Avesta ; to 
which mythological affinities Burnout has also quite recently ad- 
ded some others, e. g. with reference to Gershasp i. q. Kri- 
shaswa, Elborsh i.q. Wrihat, and others. The Vargicichtiide 
Grammatik of Bopp, however, [mentioned in the preceding 
note, | affords still more complete exhibitions of the Zend forms ; 
and properly so, since the Zend now constitutes an important 
member in the Indo-European family of languages. 

“* By the use of the helps already extant for the study of the 
Zend text, we are able in many parts to understand the text 
perfectly, and to give an exact and sufficiently certain account 
of the grammatical form of each single word. But we often 
find ourselves brought to a stand, especially by roots and words 
peculiar to the Zend, which are not contained in the kindred 
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languages, and the signification of which cannot with certainty 
be assumed from the connexion nor from Anquetil’s translation. 
The Zend, in its grammatical forms, is occasionally more com- 
plete and antique than the Sanscrit, and agrees sometimes with 
the more ancient Veda-Sanscrit ; sometimes however the Zend 
terminations are already much abraded, and many case-endings 
have thus come to have the same sound. The same relation 
in respect to forms stil] entire, is found in many ancient kindred 
languages; one language or dialect has retained the antique 
. shape in one form ; another dialect has it no longer in this same 
form, but in another ; while neither has, more than the other, the 
stamp of antiquity throughout. The Zend words seem to be 
tolerably rich in vowels; inasmuch as the Zend loves to insert, 
first, a short a before another vowel ; and, secondly, a short 4 in 
a syllable, when the following syllable ends with + or e. E. g. 
Sanserit. Zend. 

girit . . . gairi . . « mountain. 

sreshta . . sraesta. . . better. 

Bb acs': «i tlthenn: «'« in &. 

étéshim . . aélaéshim . of these, horum, 

oe | 

bharati . . baraiti . . he bears, fert.” 


The remainder of Prof. Kosegarten’s article is occupied with 
critical diseussions upon quite a number of passages of the Zend- 
Avesta, and the consequent correction of Anquetil’s version. 
These discussions may very properly be subjoined to the lis: of 
helps above given by himself. 


Il, German Philosophy. From the German of Prof. F. E. 
Beneke, of Berlin. 


The following remarks will perhaps be interesting to some of 
our readers, as presenting the German philosophy in contrast 
with the prevailing systems in England and America, and thus 
exhibiting in a more tangible form some of the peculiar character- 
istics of the former. We translate them from a review of Prof. 
Upham’s work: Elements of Mental Philosophy, contained in 
the Aligemeine Literatur-Zeitung of Halle for July 1833, Erg. 
Bl. Nos. 66, 67. The article is by Prof. Beneke, himself a 
very respectable writer on philosophy ; and while he does ‘justice 
to the merits: of the work in point of ability, he takes occasion, in 
remarking upon it, to state occasionally the doctrines of Ger- 
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man philosophers on the various topics in question. We give 
here the introduction and conclusion of the article ; the remain- 
der is chiefly an analytical statement of the contents of the work 
reviewed. 

“In the mode of treating philosophy also, every nation devel- 
opes a peculiar character, precisely corresponding to that which 
is manifested by it in the other departments of life. Among the 
English there predominates a cautious collection and analysis of 
the results of experience, not exactly deep and discriminating, 
but exercised with great good sense and to a comprehensive 
extent, and applied more particularly to the feelings and other 
immediate forms of conviction. a the other hand, we find 
prominent among the French only single ideas, partly borrowed 
from others, and partly first presenied in the form of hasty sug- 
gestions, but arranged together with piquancy and clothed in a 
splendid rhetoric. The Italians in recent times seem to have 
made it their chief employment, to sift with acuteness what has 
been advanced by other nations, and thus prepare it for an ap- 
propriate general survey. We Germans, finally, are, on the one 
hand, also here the learned—more comprehensive than other 
nations, although of late somewhat restricted in consequence of 
an overweening self-estimation—while on the other hand, there 
certainly lies in our philosophical efforts a more perfect norm or 
rule both of proof (Begriindung) and of deduction (Ableitung), 
than in those of any other nation. Hitherto, indeed, we have not 
arrived at any proper materials, any sure foundation, for the ap- 
plication of this norm; but have for the most part only built up 
castles of shade and mist in the air. 

“Tn like manner the North Americans, after having once be- 
gun to occupy themselves in earnest with philosophy, have im- 
pressed upon this occupation likewise their own peculiar nation- 
al character. Being themselves in general only a branch of an 
European people, their philosophy also has as yet presented 
nothing in any way original. Not only, indeed, do they with 
great diligence appropriate to themselves whatever of philosoph- 
ical knowledge is any where brought to light, and especially in 
their mother country ; and exhibit, in the selection of that which 
they thus appropriate, the same strong good sense which is ap- 
parent in their political institutions; but we also see them apply- 
ing what they have thus gained, so immediately and to such an 
extent to practical life, that it is very evident, they have sought 
this knowledge from the very first only with a view to this ap- 
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plication. An article in the North American Review,* which 
we saw not long since, attempts in the introduction to excite a 
taste for a more zealous and persevering study of philosophy, 
than has hitherto prevailed in the United States. A German 
would at once have broken out into dithyrambics on the divine 
sublimity of this science, and have hurried the reader away into 
its celestial regions. But how is it withthe American? We see 
him examining through several pages, how the principle of the 
association of ideas is, and may be made, just as powerful in 
controlling the intellectual and moral world, as the principle of 
the power of steam for operating upon the material world. ‘ Sup- 
posing,’ he says, ‘all that bas been written and said about the 
rinciple of the association of ideas had been suppressed, can it 
conceived, that every individual in the world at this moment 
would have been equally wise and skilful, equally happy and vir- 
tuous ?—Of two orators, in other respects equal, which should 
we most confidently select for the management of a cause, one 
who has been taught the doctrine of association and all its known 
relations and effects, or one who only instinctively and uncon- 
sciously acts upon it? To us there seems a vast accession of 
— and resources placed at the disposal of the former.— 
hen gloomy thoughts overshadow and oppress the soul, the 
well educated man, who happily has not neglected the science 
of the mind, recollects what he has been taught in books, and in 
the lecture room, concerning continued trains of ideas, and the 
power of the associating principle. He therefore seizes the as- 
sistance of this intellectual instrument to lead his attention to- 
wards brighter objects of contemplation, and thus to dissipate 
his gloom. And this he does with much more avidity and effect, 
than the untutored son of sorrow, who, unacquainted with the 
whole nature and extent of the blessed power within him, makes 
perhaps, or perhaps not, a few faint efforts, which instinct may 
benevolently prompt, to turn the train of his ideas and feelings, 
but soon again desperately yields up his soul to its fixed and 
haunting agony.’ So too the influence of this principle in all 
literary labours is described as vast; and the reviewer goes on 
to suggest how much is still to be done in the way of experiment, 
in respect not only to this, but to a hundred other similar rela- 

tions. 
“‘ The same fundamental character we find in the work be- 


* Vol, XIX, No. 45. p. 4 sq. 
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fore us. Written for students, it lays no claim to originality ; 
the author professes only to givea condensed and impartial sur- 
vey of that which is received as clearly and certainly known by 
the most distinguished philosophical thinkers of all nations. 


. . * 


“ In general,—and this was for the writer the most interest- 
ing point in the book,—it is hardly possible to conceive of a 
more thorough-going contrast, than exists between the mode of 
treating philosophy here exhibited, and that which prevails 
among us Germans. While in Germany, generally speaking, 
in philosophy, the proof (Begriindung) from experience, as be- 
longing to a certain common ground, is put under a sort of ban ; 
we find the author of this work referring every thing back to ex- 
perience, not only in general, but with a very decided prefer- 
ence to external experience.—If, further, an analytical division 
(Eiotheilung) is to be introduced, or the analytical exhibition 
of a complex whole (Darlegung eines Mannichfaltigen), we Ger- 
mans take it for granted from the very outset, even before half 
the materials, or subject to be thus divided or exhibited, are in 
our possession, that the division or exhibition will be absolutely 
exhausting, and eternally immutable,—an eternity, it is true, 
which not seldom finds its end with the next Leipsic fair. On 
the other hand, the American author, inclining too far on the 
opposite extreme, never makes completeness and the final set- 
tling of a question even so much as his aim ; but every where 
contents himself with saying, he will by no means maintain that 
this or that may not be added to his enumeration, or that a more 
appropriate arrangement may not be given to it. 


“In all this, it has anew occurred to the writer, how great an 
unanimity is manifested in the developements of the modern and 
most recent philosophy among all nations; however much they 
may appear to the superficial observer to stand in entire con- 
tradiction with each other. The view which, through a species of 
misapprehension, was found in Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, that all human knowledge comes from without, 

was pressed to its extreme point by Condillac, Hume, and some 
others. Hence arose a reaction, in Scotland through Reid, in 
Germany through Kant ; in so far as it was maintained, that for 
the production of all knowledge certain primitive elements, orig- 
inating from our own minds, must be superadded as equally es- 
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sential. Now that, according to Kant, these mental or spiritual 
elements consist mostly in conceptions (Begriffe) ; or according 
to the doctrines of the Scottish school have all of them a more 
special and immediate form ; is surely only a subordinate differ- 
ence, in respect to which both parties may perhaps be about 
ually right and equally wrong. The fact that Kant under- 
takes to exhibit these principles of our knowledge in a complete 
scheme, according to a peculiar principle of deduction, while the 
Scottish school only places them together at random, testifies 
- certainly to a more systematic spirit in the former ; although 
in respect to the results, this is of no great importance, so long as 
the truth of the whole mode of exhibition must still be consider- 
ed as problematical. In short, the essential view at bottom is 
on both sides precisely the same; whether we call the ‘original 
suggestion,’ in which both agree, by the names of reine .1n- 
schauung and Katagorieen (pure intuition and categories), or 
constitution of mind, judgments of nature, relative suggestions, 
etc. But against this reaction, a new and highly important fur- 
ther reaction has taken place. The question, namely, arises, 
whether these primitive elements, thus superadded from the hu- 
“man mind for the production of knowledge, are really originally 
given in the mind as a something already complete ; or whether 
they are not perhaps, at least the greater part of them, first 
formed in the developement of the human soul; so that conse- 
quently the imparting of them may be not original, but have 
taken place later. This is the great problem, with which we 
now see the philosophical investigations of every country occu- 
wi Along with this effort, moreover, to prove what has been 
eld as original to be something first developed, inquiries have 
not stopped short at these forms of pure intuition, categories, 
relative suggestions, etc. but every thing which has been adduced 
as in any way or form born in or with the human soul, has been 
subjected to this examination. This is especially true of the so 
called abstract powers or faculties, which have been introduced 
into the science from the popular view of physical developement. 
Thus we see them attacked in Italy by Romagnosi; in England, 
Dr Brown in his Lectures, as also in his Sketch of the Philoso- 


phy of the Human Mind, has shown that several of these repu- 
ted original powers are to be referred to the joint operation of 
others; the author of the work before us also in several places 
declares himself not indisposed to such a derivation; while 
among us in Germany war has been declared by Herbart against 
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all abstract faculties, as also, in a different way, by the writer. 
Yea, even our German speculative systems have obviously the 
same tendency ; inasmuch as they no longer admit, in order for 
the production of knowledge, a mere flowing together of a dead 
existing form with the objective elements, but only a living plas- 
tic motion. Their chief error is, that they have carried out 
that in a fantastic imaginative manner, which, if carried out by 
means of a cautious analysis of the results of experience, will 
form the immutable basis of future psychology, and cast a light 
as yet unthought of, upon every department of life. 

“Thus, then, that perplexing contradiction of philosophical de- 
velopements, which seems to shut out from the future every 
prospect of unanimity, exists only so long as we are unable to 
penetrate the external shell and arrive at the kernel; while in 
this kernel we perceive such an unanimity in fact already so far 
prepared, that we may hope the time is not far distant, when it 
will*shoot forth into light, and then rapidly spring up and bring 
forth rich blossoms and precious fruit.” 


Ill. Additional Notices on Slavic Literature. 


The reviewer of Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Slavischen Litera- 
tur in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, Vol. XXXVII, 1827, evidently 
a profound Slavic scholar, rejects several of the opinions adopt- 
ed in that work, and calls in question many others, some of 
which have been followed by the writer of the preceding sketch 
of the History of Slavic Literature. According to his view,— 
and in this he is not alone,—the dialect of the Bulgarians,* the 
Slavic ‘ Lingua Romana,’ ought to have heen treated as a sep- 
arate language, distinct from the Servian branch,—with more 
right, indeed, than the Slovakish can be separated from the Bo- 
hemian. But the amount of certain information which we 
yet possess respecting this dialect, is so small, that even an er- 
ror concerning it would be very excusable.-—The same review- 
er states, that the ancient manuscript in prose, mentioned on p. 
427, has since been proved to be spurious. He also declares 
the signification assigned to the appellative * Lekh, Lekhes,’ on 
p. 472, to be a mistake, without however giving the true ety- 
mology and meaning in its place. 

In addition to what is said in respect to the early Polish lit- 








* Page 334, 400, above. 
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erature, p. 480, it may be added, that in 1828 a manuscript of 
A. D. 1453 was published under the title; Pamientniki Jancza- 
ra, etc. i. e. ‘ Journal of a Polish Nobleman,’ who was induced 
by cireumstances to enter the Turkish army during the siege 
and conquest of Constantinople. This work, besides containing 
some important historical information, is of still greater interest 
in respect to the Polish language, of which there exist so few 
ancient monuments; and which has altered so much, that it 
was found requisite to add a version in modern Polish, in order 
* to render the work intelligible. 

At the close of the History of Polish literature, it ought to 
have been mentioned, that in consequence of the late insurrec- 
tion; the universities of Wilna and Warsaw have been suppressed, 
and in their stead a new one established at Kief; that, in order 
to deprive the Polish youth of all means for an independent 
national education, the great public library of Warsaw, as former- 
ly that of Zaluski, has been removed to St. Petersburg; 4nd, 
finally, that all the institutions for public education at the ex- 
pense of the crown, have been removed to Russia. 





